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7\_  LIVE  BETTER  ^N 


Canadians,  more  than  any  other  people, 
henefit  from  electric  power.  Abundant 
low -cost  electricity  is  one  of  the 
important  reasons  for  so  many  busy- 
factories  .  .  .  greater  production  of  goods 
.  .  .  and  better  paying  jobs.  In  ofhccs, 
on  farms,  and  in  homes,  everywhere, 
electric  power  makes  life  easier  and 
more  enjoyable. 


What  Does  LBE  Mean  to  You? 


LBE  stands  lor  "Live  Better  .  .  .  Electrically", 
and  these  words  have  a  very  real  meaning 
behind  them. 

In  the  home,  for  example,  planned  lighting 
brings  new  charm  and  cheerfulness  to  every 
room.  Modern  appliances  in  the  kitchen  and 
laundry  save  time  and  toil.  Other  appliances 
contribute  to  our  leisure  and  entertainment. 
Automatic  heating  and  air  conditioning  add 
to  our  comfort.  There  probably  isn't  an  area 
in  your  home  that  cannot  be  equipped  elec- 
trically to  give  more  convenience,  more  com- 
fort, and  more  service. 

In  home,  office  or  factory  the  first  essential 
is  an  up-to-date  wiring  system  —  to  get  the 
best  results  from  the  electrical  products  now 
in  use.  and  provide  for  those  you  expect  to 
acquire.  Your  local  power  company,  your 
provincial  Electric  Service  League,  or  any 
qualified  electrical  contractor  will  be  glad  to 
Drovide  expert  advice  and  help  you  to  plan 
to  "Live  Better  .  .  .  Electrically". 


CANADIAN     GENERAL     ELECTRIC     COMPANY 
LIMITED 

Manufacturers  of  equipment  that  generates,  transmits  and  distributes  electricity 
. . .  and  the  wide  variety  of  products  that  put  it  to  work  in  home  and  industry. 
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CLASS  NOTES 


1900 

d.  j.  thom  (V)  recently  celebrated  his 
80th  birthday  by  putting  in  a  day  of  work 
at  his  Regina  law  office. 

1907 

s.  w.  field  (UC,  L  '10)  has  retired  from 
law  practice  in  Edmonton  after  nearly 
50  years  to  live  in  Vancouver. 

1913 

w.  l.  mcfaul  (S)  retired  recently  after 
36  years  as  city  engineer  and  manager  of 
waterworks   for   Hamilton. 

1915 

charles  c.  martin  ( UC )  has  retired  as 
manager  of  Toronto  1  branch,  Great- 
West   Life   Assurance   Co. 

1916 

Arthur  r.  willmott  (V)  has  been 
named  a  judge  of  the  Ontario  county  and 
district  courts. 

1917 

a.  s.  mathers  (A)  has  been  elected  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  120-year- 
old  Academie  d'Architecture  of  France. 
ralph  whitney  (V)  retired  in  the 
spring  after  35  years  of  teaching  high 
school  in  Red  Deer,  Alta. 

1920 

richard  s.  hosking  (V)  is  Canadian 
director  of  a  $16,000,000  YMCA  "Build- 
ings   for    Brotherhood"    campaign. 

mary  strong  (nee  drerner)  (UC), 
daughter  of  a  former  registrar,  has  retired 
after  27  years  as  librarian  at  Eastern  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Toronto. 

1923 

helene  chambers  (TC)  retired  this 
spring  after  40  years  of  teaching,  the  last 
32  at  Nepean  High  School,   Ottawa. 

R.  a.  harvey  GALBRAiTH  ( S )  has  retired 
as  chairman  of  the  department  of  electri- 
cal engineering  at  the  University  of 
Ottawa,  but  remains  on  staff. 


1924 

d.  d.  Campbell  (D)  was  presented  with 
an  oil  painting  when  he  and  his  wife  left 
Paisley,  Ont.,  after  35  years  and  moved 
to  Orangeville. 
1925 

john  c.  allan  (S)  was  recently  admitted 
to  the  Quarter  Century  Club  at  Canadian 
General  Electric,  Peterborough. 
1926 

arnold  j.  douglas  ( S )  is  assistant  vice- 
president  of  finance  of  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co. 

1928 

g.  h.  Stanford   (S)   holds  the  new  post 
of  assistant  general  manager  and  secretary 
of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade. 
1929 

evelyn  hicks  (UC)  was  honoured  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  on  retiring  after  more 
than  40  years'  teaching,  the  last  30  of 
them  in  Kingsville,  Ont. 

a.  ross  poyntz  (UC),  president  of 
Imperial  Life  Assurance  Co.  of  Canada, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Canadian 
Life  Insurance   Officers   Association. 

1930 

w.  roy  harmer  ( S )  is  director  of  sales 
promotion,  a  new  Ontario  Hydro  division. 
1931 

Rev.     JAMES     EDWARD     NEWBERRY     (V)     is 

executive  secretary  of  the  Northern 
Ontario  University  Association,  12,000- 
member  body  working  towards  a  federa- 
ted university  in  the  north. 

edward  a.  rieder  ( UC )  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Mutual  Life 
Assurance  Co.  of  Canada.  He  succeeds 
the  late  Harry  L.  Guy  ( UC  '25). 

marvin  c.  wellman  ( M ) ,  psychiatrist 
at  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy  hospital  in 
Halifax,  has  been  promoted  to  surgeon 
captain. 

(More  notes  on  Pages  4,  6,  8) 
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By  Distinguished 
University  Graduates 

CHURCH  AND   STATE  IN 
CANADIAN  EDUCATION 

By  C.  B.  Sissons.  A  history  of  the 
development  of  education  in  Canada 
by  Provinces.  Makes  clear  how  the 
essential  features  of  our  various  sys- 
tems have  evolved.  Illustrated.  $6.50 

CHALLENGE  AND 
RESPONSE 

Edited  by  R.  C.  Chalmers  and  John 
A.  Irving.  Modern  ideas  and  reli- 
gion. Religion  in  relation  to:  ar- 
chaeology, modern  poetry,  fiction, 
education,  the  world  order,  existen- 
tialism. The  cultural  relevance  of 
eschatology.  $3.50 

IN  LITTLE  PLACE 

By  Grace  Irwin.  A  novel  of  an  at- 
tractive, unusually  perceptive  school- 
teacher in  her  very  lively  forties. 
Aran  Waring  finds  herself  both 
amused  and  appalled  by  what  is  hap- 
pening in  modern  education.   $4.00 

THE  RYERSON  PRESS 

299  QUEEN  STREET  WEST 
TORONTO  2-B,  CANADA 


1932 

j.  M.  Armstrong  ( T )  is  president  of  the 
Trust  Companies  Association  of  Canada. 
He  is  assistant  general  manager  of  British 
Mortgage  &  Trust  Co. 

1933 

j.  h.  cairns  ( S )  is  manager  of  the  custom 
products  division,  Frigidaire  Products  of 
Canada  Ltd. 

e.  r.  clark  ( UC )  is  supervisor  of  a 
new  regional  office  of  the  Industrial  De- 
velopment Bank  in  Montreal. 

w.  t.  mccallum  (UC)  is  president  of 
the   Niagara    Falls    Bar   Association. 

1934 

LAURENCE     HAROLD     CRAGG     (V)     is     vice- 

president  of  the  University  of  Alberta. 

ian  w.  davidson  ( M )  will  take  over 
next  year  as  chairman  of  the  council  of 
the  Ontario  Medical  Association.  He  is 
also  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Ortho- 
paedic Association. 

Rev.  Arthur  j.  gowland  ( UC )  has 
been  appointed  excutive  secretary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  board  of  evangelism 
and  social  action. 

1935 

w.  c.  chick  ( UC )  is  secretary  and  assis- 
tant treasurer  of  the  Steel  Co.  of  Canada. 

henry  s.  dunham  (M)  has  been  ap- 
pointed medical  director  of  Warner- 
Chilcott  Laboratories  Ltd. 

Walter  a.  higgins  (S)  is  safety  and 
loss  prevention  manager  of  Cyanamid 
Ltd. 

1936 

kent  barker  (A),  professor  of  architec- 
ture here,  is  preparing  a  master  develop- 
ment plan  for  the  Prescott  ( Ont. )  and 
District  Planning  Board. 

ken  burn  (V)  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  Chartered  Trust 
Co. 

Leslie  g.  cook  ( UC )  is  manager  of  the 
project  analysis  section  of  the  General 
Electric  research  lab,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 
He  succeeded  Kenneth  H.  Kingdon  ( SGS 
'20). 


Foresight . .  . 


In  the  minds  of  most  people  is  the  hope  that  at  some  time 
they  will  attain  a  measure  of  financial  independence.  Too 
often  this  attainment  is  left  to  accident  or  luck.  Neither 
is  satisfactory  .  .  .  neither  is  sound. 

Experience  shows  that  the  only  sure  way  of  reaching 
this  position  is  by  a  sound  plan  of  investment ...  a  plan 
designed  for  the  investor's  own  requirements,  plus  the 
courage  and  foresight  to  carry  it  out. 

Those  who  have  shared  in  Canada's  almost  spectacular 
growth  in  recent  years  have  been  well  rewarded.  There  is 
ample  evidence  that  this  growth  will  continue  as  Canada 
maintains  its  place  as  an  important  supplier  of  many  of 
the  world's  needs.  Foresight  today,  through  carefully 
planned  investment,  can  help  you  share  in  this  growth 
and  help  you  reach  the  measure  of  financial  independence 
you  want. 

There  is  no  universal  investment  programme.  Whether 
for  a  large  amount  or  for  a  moderate  amount,  an  invest- 
ment programme  should  be  carefully  planned  to  meet  your 
personal  requirements.  This  is  where  we  can  assist  you. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  help  you  plan  a  programme  .  .  . 
without  obligation  to  you  of  course.  Just  come  in  to  any 
of  our  offices  ...  or  drop  us  a  line. 


A.  E.  Ames  &  Co. 

Limited 

Business  Established  1889 


TORONTO  MONTREAL  NEWYORK  LONDON.   ENG.  VANCOUVER 

VICTORIA  WINNIPEG  CALGARY  LONDON  HAMILTON  OTTAWA 

KITCHENER  ST.    CATHARINES  OWEN    SOUND  QUEBEC  BOSTON,   MASS. 


1937 

richard  builder  (P)  is  assistant  to  the 
superintendent  of  Civic  Hospital,  Peter- 
borough. 

john  r.  w.  grieve  ( S )  is  manager  of 
the  kraft  pulp  mill  of  B.C.  Forest  Pro- 
ducts Ltd.,  Crofton,  B.C. 

1938 

Gordon  e.  browning  (St  M),  Sudbury, 
is  president  of  the  Ontario  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

frank  e.  maloney  (St  M)  is  dean  of 
Law,  University  of  Florida. 

H.    ALEXANDER    SUTTON     (V)     is    a    Staff 

inspector  in  classics  with  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Education. 

1939 

edward  mcdonald  ( UC ) ,  president  and 
general  manager  of  McDonald's  Seeds, 
Ottawa,  is  president  of  the  Canadian 
Seed  Trade  Association. 

warren   j.    nichols    (S)    is    assistant 
manager  of  the  laminated   products   de- 
partment plant  of  Cyanamid  of  Canada 
Ltd.,    St.    Jean,    Que. 
1940 

Col.  william  w.  veal  (S)  is  deputy 
commander  for  the  Mobile  Air  Materiel 
Area  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  Mobile,  Ala. 
1941 

sam  beckett  (S)  is  building  commis- 
sioner of  the  Toronto  suburb  of  North 
York. 

k.  w.  mcnaught  ( UC )  has  joined  the 
department  of  history  here.  His  book  "A 
Prophet  in  Politics"— a  biography  of  J.  S. 
Woodsworth— is  being  published  this 
month. 

d.  j.  wormith  (T)  is  manager  of  the 
planning  and  development  department, 
Polymer  Corp.  Ltd. 


1942 

thor  e.  stephenson  ( S )  is  president  of 
Canadian  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  Co. 
Ltd. 

elmore  witherspoon  ( V )  is  principal 
of  Orono  ( Ont. )  High  School. 

1943 

Very  Rev.  john  j.  kelly  (TC)  is  rector 
of  St.  Patrick's  College,  Ottawa. 

victor  j.  klopp  (V)  is  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa  library  after  receiving  an 
M.A.  in  Library  Science  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

stuart  a.  singer  (S)  is  manager  of 
the  cellophane  technical  section  of  the 
Du  Pont  film  department,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

1944 

Robert  w.  hipwell  (S)  is  director  of 
materiel  of  Collins  Radio  Co.  Ltd.  of 
Canada. 

Rev.  john  c.  o'donoghue  (St  M)  is 
assistant  professor  of  modern  languages 
at  Assumption  University,  Windsor. 

1945 

PETER   H.    AYKROYD    (S 

information     division, 
Commission,  Ottawa. 

john  l.  kearns  ( S )  has  been  appointed 
associate  professor  of  engineering  science 
at  University  of  Western  Ontario. 

Arthur  a.  stein  ( M )  is  professor  of 
pathology  at  Albany  Medical  College, 
N.Y. 

1947 

Sydney  f.  love  (S)  is  supervisor  of 
television  engineering  for  the  Electro- 
home  Products  Division  of  Dominion 
Electrohome  Industries  Ltd. 


is  director  of  the 
National     Capital 


Abbreviations 

UC-University  College;  V— Victoria  College;  T-Trinity  College;  St  M-St.  Michael's 
College;  S— Applied  Science  and  Engineering;  M— Medicine;  D— Dentistry;  SW— Social 
Work;  P— Pharmacy;  POT— Physical  and  Occupational  Therapy;  N— Nursing;  HS — 
Household  Science;  TC— Teachers'  Course,  F— Forestry;  Ag— Agriculture;  Mus— 
Music;  DN-Dental  Nursing;  PHE-Physical  and  Health  Education;  GS-Graduate 
Studies;  LS— Library  Science;  Ed— Ontario  College  of  Education;  L— Law;  Hy— 
Hygiene;  A— Architecture;  Bus  Ad— Business  Administration;   Ch— Child  Study. 
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88 -year   record   of  growth   is 

evidence   that  it   continues  to  * A^ nf  Ml  v^\i& 

forge  ahead.    Contributing  to  ^S*     9    *4® 

this  progress  is  its  readiness  to  adopt  worthwhile  new  ideas 

in  all  phases  of  its  operations.   Its  new,  easy-to-read  policy 

contracts  and  its  recent  additions  to  an  already  wide  range  of 

life  insurance    and    savings    plans   are    just   two    of   many 

examples. 

There  is  a  Sun  Life  representative  near  you,  trained  to 
help  in  planning  security  for  your  family  and  independence 
for   your  future   years.   He   will   gladly   show   you   how  the 

Company's    plans,    rates,    and    policy    contracts    are   all   as 
modern  as  to-morrow.     There  is  no  obligation,   of  course. 

SUN   LIFE  OF  CANADA 

ONE    OF    THE    GREAT    LIFE    INSURANCE    COMPANIES     OF    THE     WORLD 


SUPERMATIC    CALCULATORS 


•  MEMORY  REGISTERS-hold  grand 
totals  while  machine  works  secondary 
calculations. 

•  DIRECT  TRANSFERS  -  between  regis- 
ters and  keyboard  eliminate  transcrib- 
ing  errors. 

O  SHORT  CUT  MULTIPLICATION  -  with 
single  entry  squaring. 

•  14  MODELS— select  only  the  features 
you  require. 

Send  for  details  now 


Calculating  Machines 

of  Canada  Limited 

108  Wellington  St.  W. 

Toronto  1. 

Telephone    Empire    6-6511 


1948 

d.  w.  bartlett  (V)  is  assistant  to  the 
deputy  northern  affairs  minister. 

samuel  i.  goldberg  (UC),  assistant 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Wayne  State 
University,  Detroit,  has  been  awarded  a 
$12,462  research  grant  by  the  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

c.  w.  schwenger  (M)  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  of  public 
health  in  the  School  of  Hygiene  here. 

1949 

g.  h.  sedgley  ( S )  is  national  sales  mana- 
ger, industrial  division,  Honeywell  Con- 
trols  Ltd. 

george  o.  shepherd  (T)  is  executive 
secretary  of  convocation,  Trinity  College. 

david  l.  turner  (S)  is  secretary  - 
treasurer  of  the  Association  of  Professional 
Engineers    of    Ontario. 

1950 

frank  e.  churchley  ( Mus )  is  assistant 
professor  of  musical  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Alberta. 

jack  t.  davis  ( F )  is  assistant  locations 
engineer  in  the  highways  division,  De- 
partment of  Public  Works,  Ottawa. 

w.  Stuart  hunter  (D)  received  a 
Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
this  spring.  He  has  a  part-time  research 
position  and  practice  in  Burlington,  Ont. 

1951 

Robert  h.  j.  gray  ( UC )  is  supervising 
municipal  accountant  for  the  Toronto 
region  of  Ontario  Hydro. 

1952 

william  angus  ( V,  L  '56 )  has  joined  the 
department  of  law  at  University  of 
Alberta. 

Rabbi  Bernard  h.  bloom  (UC)  is  the 
first  rabbi  of  a  new  Reform  Jewish  con- 
gregation in  Lexington,  Mass. 

1953 

kenneth  k.  hay-roe  (S)  is  manager  of 
the  London,  Ont.,  branch  of  the  Industrial 
Development  Bank. 

d.  g.  malcolm  (T)  is  pension  trust 
officer  in  charge  of  the  National  Trust 
Co.  pension  division,  Montreal. 
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It  fakes  a  wise  person  fo  heed  the  ad- 
vice of  those  who  know  better.  Many 
people  who  enjoy  the  rewards  of 
success  today,  do  so  because  they 
accepted  good  advice  when  it  was 
given  to  them. 

As  you  climb  the  stairway  fo  the  sky 
.  .  .  and  success,  apply  this  wisdom  fo 
your  savings.  Seek  sound  advice  be- 
fore investing  your  money. 
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VARSITY  GRADUATE 

Federation 

checkmates 

bigness 


University  College  and  the  federated  colleges  of  Victoria,  Trinity,  and  St. 
Michael's  make  uniformity  impossible  and  centralization  unthinkable 


by  Claude  T.  Bissell 
President  of  the  University  of  Toronto 


The  present  financial  campaign  is  a  combined  appeal  in  which 
the  federated  colleges  join  the  University  of  Toronto.  This  is  the 
first  combined  appeal  in  the  history  of  the  University  and  it,  therefore, 
ushers  in  a  new  and  distinctive  phase  in  the  history  of  the  federation. 
The  combined  appeal  is  the  logical  conclusion  to  the  planning  for  the 
future  that  has  been  going  on  during  the  last  five  years.  The  federated 
colleges  have  undertaken  to  expand  their  enrolment  and  to  increase 
facilities  in  order  to  distribute  the  burden  of  expansion  as  evenly  as 
possible,  and  from  this  campaign  they  will  get  most  of  the  resources 
with  which  to  carry  out  these  plans.  The  federated  colleges  have  given 
particular  thought  to  two  areas — the  residential  and  library  facilities. 
It  is  here  that  they  can  make  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  university 
life  and  at  the  same  time  develop  college  traditions.  The  University  of 
Toronto,  on  its  part,  must  make  sure  that  in  any  plans  for  expansion, 
University  College  is  maintained  in  its  position  of  vigorous  parity  with 
the  three  federated  colleges. 

What  are  the  origins  of  the  federated  system,  and  what  are  the 
sources  of  its  strength?  It  would  not  be  useful,  I  think,  to  explore  the 
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tangled  constitutional  and  political 
discussions  that  preceded  the  Federa- 
tion Act  of  1887.  I  must  content  my- 
self here  with  making  one  simple 
point.  Federation  was  not 
the  absorption  by  a  central, 
powerful  authority  of  a 
number  of  lesser  units. 
When  the  Federation  Act 
was  passed,  the  University 
of  Toronto  existed  only  as 
an  examining  body,  and  the 
real  and  effective  work 
was  carried  on  in  Uni- 
versity College,  which  was 
responsible  for  all  instruc- 
tion. When  Victoria  Uni- 
versity decided  to  become  federated  in 
1890,  it  was,  in  a  sense,  simply  joining 
its  forces  with  another  institution  of  a 
similar  kind,  somewhat  more  power- 
fully endowed,  it  is  true,  but  with  a 
teaching  tradition  that  did  not  reach 
back  as  far.  Both  Trinity  and  St. 
Michael's  also  had  vigorous  traditions, 
and  they  entered  federation  as  free 
associates,  deeply  conscious  of  their 
autonomy.  It  is  not  often  realized  that 
Toronto  is  a  federation  of  four  uni- 
versities: the  University  of  Toronto, 
Victoria  University,  the  University  of 
Trinity  College,  and  the  University  of 
St.  Michael's  College,  the  last  of  which 
received  its  university  status  in  1958. 
At  the  time  of  the  Federation  Act, 
the  University  of  Toronto  existed  only 
as  a  name  and  an  administrative  body; 
that  situation  was  to  change  radically. 
With  the  addition  of  many  depart- 
ments in  the  social  sciences  and  the 
physical  sciences  the  University 
faculty   grew   with   amazing  rapidity, 


itorpool.  * 


and  to  these  were  added  many  pro- 
fessional faculties.  One  might  say  to- 
day that  the  University  of  Toronto 
stands  for  two  closely  related  but  dif- 
ferent institutions:  the  first 
is  the  state-supported  uni- 
versity which  consists  of 
an  Arts  college  and  a  net- 
work of  professional  facul- 
ties, schools  and  institutes; 
the  second  is  a  complex  of 
institutions  in  which  the 
principles  of  state  and 
private  support  and  of  re- 
ligious and  secular  edu- 
cation are  harmoniously 
and  effectively  combined. 
It  is  little  wonder  that  the  constitution 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  presents  a 
baffling  picture  even  to  the  sophisti- 
cated student  of  university  structures. 
Yet  it  has  the  supreme  and  sovereign 
virtue  of  working  well  and  of  nourish- 
ing a  happy  and  flourishing  academic 
community. 

There  is  a  story  that  the  chairman 
of  an  Irish  company,  on  hearing  the 
report  on  operations  for  the  year,  said : 
"That  is  all  very  well  in  practice,  but 
how  will  it  work  out  in  theory?"  The 
success  of  the  federated  scheme  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  sphere  of  practice;  it 
works,  because  it  has  embodied  a 
number  of  principles  that  grew  out  of 
the  intellectual  environment  of  this 
province  and  out  of  fundamental  edu- 
cational debates.  The  more  immediate 
forces  making  for  federation  were  un- 
doubtedly economic  in  nature.  By  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was 
becoming   apparent   that    educational 
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institutions  dependent  for  their  sup- 
port on  religious  bodies  and  on  indi- 
viduals, could  not  hope  to  maintain 
facilities  for  the  teaching  of  the  new 
subjects  in  the  natural  and  social 
sciences.  It  was  simple  economic 
urgency  that  drove  them  towards  the 
state-supported  university  as  a  source 
for  the  essential  facilities  that  lay  be- 
yond their  resources.  By  federating 
with  the  University  of  Toronto,  their 
students  were  given  free  access  to 
instruction  in  the  natural  and  social 
sciences,  and  indeed,  in  some  of  the 
humanities;  the  state  thus  gave  its 
benevolent  and  generous  support  to 
the  independent  colleges,  and  guar- 
anteed their  continuation  as  strong 
bodies.  Allied  to  this  sense  of  increasing 
economic  security  was  the  realization 
that  the  growth  of  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate institutions  at  this  particular  time 
in  the  history  of  the  province  would 
lead  to  dissipation  of  energies  and  to 
the  weakening  of  the  general  edu- 
cational resources.  Central- 
ization, then,  was  essential  'fSpmemm 
in  order  to  maintain  a 
level  of  instruction  in  all 
of  the  main  areas  of  knowl- 
edge and  in  order  to  pre-  hS 
vent  a  fatal  weakening  of 
standards. 

If   the   colleges   needed 
the     state-supported     uni- 
versity in   order  to   main-       ^~J 
tain     their     proper     edu-      $ck* 
cational  position,  the  state- 
supported  university  also  needed  the 
colleges    in    order    to    maintain    the 
humanistic  and  religious  traditions  that 
had  played  such  an  essential  role  in 


the  original  establishment,  King's  Col- 
lege. "The  Colleges",  said  the  Royal 
Commissioners  in  1906,  "will  maintain 
the  importance  of  liberal  culture  in  the 
face  of  commercial  and  industrial  de- 
velopment and  the  growth  of  scientific 
activity."  This  is  an  idea  that  went 
back  deep  into  the  Nineteenth  Century 
and  which  influenced  the  earliest  uni- 
versity acts  in  the  'forties.  In  this  sense 
the  three  federated  colleges  would  be 
powerful  allies  of  University  College 
and  together  they  would  provide  an 
indestructible  nucleus  dedicated  to  the 
humanities. 

Most  important  of  all,  the  colleges 
would  ensure  the  preservation  and 
strengthening  of  the  residential  system. 
University  College  had  been  residential 
throughout  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
but  at  the  turn  of  the  century  was  de- 
prived of  its  residence  and  was  not 
to  recover  its  full  position  as  a  resi- 
dential college  until  fifty  years  later. 
The  federated  colleges,  however,  clung 
zealously  to  their  residen- 
tial tradition  and  made  it 
the  very  basis  of  college 
life.  Originally  they  looked 
upon  the  residential  system 
as  the  most  effective  way 
of  minimizing  the  disrup- 
tive effect  of  the  move 
^1-  into  the  large  metropolis. 

Although  this  motive  has 
since  lost  its  force,  it  is  still 
mf&**%2.      true    that    the    residential 
system  operates  best  in  as- 
sociation with  the  college  community. 
The  University  will,  now,  move  into 
the  area  of  residential  accommodation 
more  extensively  than  it  has  ever  done 
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before,  but  the  college  residences  must 
always  be  at  the  centre  of  this  system, 
and  provide  both  model  and  inspira- 
tion. 

What  about  the  academic  effect  of 
the  federated  system?  Its  most  obvious 
beneficial  effect  has  been  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  emphasis  upon  the 
humanities.  Because  of  the  college  sys- 
tem, students  in  the  humanities  are 
assured  of  a  tutorial  form  of  instruc- 
tion. Federation  has,  of  course,  brought 
problems — problems  of  duplication  and 
of  the  failure  to  utilize  the  best  teach- 
ing most  effectively.  These  conditions 
are  being  overcome  by  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  by  a  series  of  informal 
understandings  and  arrangements. 
Indeed  at  the  graduate  level,  there  is 
almost  virtual  integration  of  teaching 
resources  of  the  four  colleges.  Much 
remains  to  be  done  at  both  the  under- 
graduate and  the  graduate  level;  it 
may  be  that  new  conditions  demand 
a  new  look  at  the  division  between 
university  and  college. 

One  of  the  great  values  of  the  col- 
lege system  is  that  it  gives  the  uni- 
versity additional  academic  leadership. 
The  position  of  head  of  the  college  is 
one  of  unusual  authority  and  influence. 
The  head  of  a  college  is  a  senior  ad- 
ministrator, but  he  is  not  immersed  in 
administrative  detail.  He  has  the  time 
to  pursue  his  scholarly  interests,  and 
to  maintain  close,  personal  ties  with 
the  members  of  his  staff  and  of  his 
student  body.  The  office  thus  provides 
a  close  link  with  the  British  tradition: 
the  head  of  a  college  can  never  be  a 
bureaucrat  insulated  from  the  aca- 
demic community. 


The  strength  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  flexibility  of  the  federated  system 
is  being  demonstrated  again  during 
this  period  of  crisis  and  expansion.  We 
have  seen  that  federation  came  about 
partially  as  a  result  of  the  fear  of  dis- 
sipation of  energies  and  of  too  thin  a 
distribution  of  resources.  In  a  sense, 
now  we  face  the  opposite  problem. 
Far  from  fearing  the  development  of 
new  institutions,  we  welcome  them  as 
necessities  and  as  one  way  of  pre- 
venting an  undue  concentration  of 
resources  in  one  centre.  At  the  same 
time,  the  federated  principle  prevents 
the  University  of  Toronto  from  turning 
into  the  inhuman  monolithic  institu- 
tion referred  to  with  such  cheerful 
ignorance  by  occasional  critics.  Big- 
ness becomes  a  reality  only  when  it 
is  accompanied  by  uniformity  and  by 
centralization.  Uniformity  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  would  be  an  im- 
possibility as  long  as  a  variety  of  tra- 
ditions exists  and  flourishes.  Central- 
ization is  unthinkable  so  long  as  the 
colleges  preserve  their  autonomy. 
Moreover,  the  federated  principle  has 
not  necessarily  reached  its  ultimate 
perfection.  It  is  already  showing  that 
it  is  a  flexible  principle,  and  can  adapt 
itself  to  different  conditions.  The  re- 
cent agreement  with  York  University 
is  an  example  in  point.  In  effect,  York 
University  becomes  for  a  limited 
period  of  time,  a  federated  college  of 
the  University  of  Toronto,  but  with 
certain  special  privileges  appropriate 
to  its  situation.  This  agreement  has 
been  reached  quickly  and  in  con- 
sultation with  the  federated  colleges, 
( Continued  on  Page  71 ) 
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"AJUIO"  (hail)   and  "HYVASTI"   (farewell) 

Dr.  Murray  Ross  and  Dean  Vincent  Bladen  greet  two  visiting  Russian  edu- 
cators and  the  wife  of  the  Russian  ambassador  on  the  steps  of  Simcoe  Hall. 
Below.  Hart  House  Warden  Joseph  McCulley  unexpectedly  turns  up  aboard 
R.M.S.  Ivernia  at  Montreal  to  wish  seven  students  bon  vovage  on  the  first 
leg  of  a  summer  visit  to  Finland. 


The  swarm-all-over  theories  of  this  English  professor 

in  St.  Michael's  College  are  playing  hob  with 

sacred  tenets  of  communications 


The  New  World 
of  Marshall  McLuhan 


by  Alan  M.  Thomas 


Some  years  ago  an  American  uni- 
versity that  maintains  a  retreat  for 
social  scientists  and  scholars  of  the 
humanities  invited  Marshall  McLuhan 
to  join  the  cloistered  few  for  a  year. 
They  wanted,  the  invitation  read,  a 
"literary  figure",  presumably  to  temper 
the  strong  scientific  bias  of  the  coming 
year's  community.  Included  in  the  in- 
vitation was  a  request  for  examples  of 
his  work.  McLuhan  bundled  up  a 
couple  of  issues  of  "Explorations",  a 
copy  of  "The  Mechanical  Bride",  and 
an  assortment  of  articles.  After  a  few 
weeks  of  silence,  in  a  rather  puzzled 
reply,  the  institution  thanked  him  for 
the  very  interesting  material  but  asked 
if  he  didn't  have  something  "literary". 
The  confusion  caused  in  the  bosom 
of  this  institution  at  McLuhan's  dis- 
dain for  the  boundaries  of  established 
academic    empires    is    not    unusual. 


There  is  frequently  a  closing  of  ranks 
when  he  appears  even  though  his  in- 
tent, at  least  partially,  is  to  ask  special- 
ists about  technical  problems  in  their 
own  fields.  It  becomes  clear  to  some 
that  a  willingness  to  deal  with  the 
questions  seriously  becomes  an  ad- 
mission that  the  carefully  protected 
outflanks  of  the  discipline  are  in  seri- 
ous danger.  A  similar  dismay  can  be 
found  among  teachers  of  English,  a 
favourite  target  for  McLuhan.  Not 
only  does  he  shake  the  foundations  of 
the  mastery  of  printed  forms  of  com- 
munication which  most  of  them  have 
struggled  so  long  and  arduously  to 
attain,  but  he  frequently  addresses 
them  in  the  very  slang  that  they  work 
so  hard  to  stamp  out  in  their  students. 
Some  respond  enthusiastically  out  of 
an  awareness  of  the  growing  inade- 
quacies of  the  present  approach  to  the 
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subject,  some  reject  the  presentation 
outright,    few   are   left   unchanged. 

When  he  speaks  of  the  new  world 
of  simultaneity,  as  distinct  from  the 
"one-thing-at-a-time"  world  based  pri- 
marily on  print,  he  exhibits  a  kind  of 
behaviour  he  in- 
sists will  be  charac- 
teristic of  the  new 
world  into  which 
we  have  moved. 
He  describes  this 
characteristic  cheer- 
fully as  "swarming 
all  over"  an  idea, 
as  opposed  to  dis- 
secting it.  To  those 
academic  and  pro- 
fessional minds 
used  to  analytic 
procedures  of  tak- 
ing one  part  at  a 
time,  advancing  a 
limited  hypothesis, 
presenting  evi- 

dence, and  then 
trying  to  recon- 
struct   the    pieces, 

McLuhan's  swarming  is  disconcerting. 
His  very  manner  frequently  stimulates 
the  antagonism  which  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  his  theories. 

These  theories  or  ideas  are  no  laugh- 
ing matter.  They  do  indeed  represent 
a  monumental  and  prolonged  threat 
to  established  academic  and  cultural 
interests,  to  habits  of  thought  and 
expectations  so  deeply  imbedded  in 
the  culture  as  to  have  become  institu- 
tions. Naturally,  when  you  start  mess- 
ing about  with  communications  you 
have  to  upset  deeply  engrained  habits 


since  you  are  tampering  with  the  roots 
of  all  knowing.  Nothing  is  so  taken 
for  granted  as  the  way  in  which  mem- 
bers of  a  society  know  or  come  to 
know  things.  The  clue  to  McLuhan's 
thought  rests  largely  in  his  many-sided 
use  of  the  phrase, 
"the  medium  is  the 
message".  An  over- 
ly-simplified elabo- 
ration would  be  that 
the  technical  means 
by  which  informa- 
tion is  transmitted 
— for  example  by 
word  of  mouth, 
print,  or  film — de- 
termines the  mean- 
ing of  the  informa- 
tion or  message 
itself.  Meaning  in 
this  case  can  only 
be  evaluated  in 
terms  of  the  total 
behaviour  of  the 
receiver  of  the 
information.  In  a 
broader  context  this 
means  examining  the  effect  on  all  in- 
stitutions as  well.  It  follows  then  that 
each  medium  will  impose  its  own 
characteristics  on  the  message  trans- 
mitted affecting  both  sender  and 
receiver. 

Examine  for  instance  the  four  edi- 
tions of  "The  Caine  Mutiny"  and  how 
it  changes  as  it  is  presented  first  as  a 
book,  then  in  film,  as  a  play,  and 
finally  as  a  piece  for  television.  Though 
it  is  called  the  same  thing  in  each  case, 
each  producer  worked  from  the 
materials   of   another   form    and   pro- 
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duced  a  quite  different  story.  Techni- 
cal problems  impose  themselves  on  the 
process  affecting  both  producer  and 
audience  alike.  These  technical  prob- 
lems inherent  in  translating  from  one 
medium  to  another  can  be  studied. 
Such  study,  which  is  taking  a  great 
deal  of  McLuhan's  time  at  the  mo- 
ment, can  provide  a  much  clearer 
picture  of  the  world  we  live  in,  and 
enormously  increase  the  accuracy  of 
communication  and  eventually  of 
understanding. 

This  slight  hint  of  the  scope  of 
McLuhan's  work  is  sufficient  to  indi- 
cate why  his  presence  is  so  unsettling. 
To  accept  even  this  much  of  his  ap- 
proach means  to  abandon  one  the 
firmest  of  all  traditional  prejudices,  the 
strict  allocation  of  value  and  intel- 
lectual prestige  to  the  various  forms  of 
communication.  It  is  perhaps  easier  to 
divide  our  population  on  the  basis 
of  the  attitude  to  various  media  than 
on  any  other  of  the  more  common 
social  or  economic  bases.  Such  a 
division  would  separate  those  people 
who  pay  more  attention  to  television 
from  those  who  give  greater  weight  to 
the  newspaper,  from  those  who  depend 
on  the  radio  or  on  the  book.  Everyone 
is  of  course  exposed  to  all  of  these 
forms,  but  the  seriousness  with  which 
they  are  taken  as  major  sources  of  in- 
formation is  quite  another  thing.  Those 

Alan  M.  Thomas,  UC  '49,  is  assistant 
professor  of  education  and  supervisor  of 
communications,  Department  of  Extension, 
University  of  British  Columbia.  Professor 
McLuhan  spent  much  of  the  summer  at 
U.B.C.,  teaching  in  the  first  Summer 
School  of  Communications. 


who  depend  largely  on  print,  the 
most  historically  justifiable  medium 
(if  your  horizons  are  limited)  are  in 
the  groups  most  tightly  clustered 
around  the  educational  system  (a 
print-based  institution  if  there  ever 
was  one),  the  professions,  and  the  uni- 
versities, in  fact  around  the  heart  of 
society.  These  same  groups,  naturally 
enough,  feel  McLuhan's  arrows  most 
sharply  since  he  is  challenging  their 
whole  way  of  life.  The  fact  that  their 
most  revered  and  trusted  means  of 
communication  seem  even  to  them 
no  longer  quite  adequate  to  cope  with 
contemporary  society  hardly  makes 
them   any  more   receptive. 

McLuhan  insists  that  each  medium 
is  a  special  form  with  its  own  character- 
istics or  structure,  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  any  other.  He  is  highly 
critical  of  the  fact  that  North  American 
society  seems  to  have  consistently  rele- 
gated new  powerful  media  to  the 
entertainment  of  the  "masses",  refusing 
to  see  the  artistic  and  intellectual  pos- 
sibilities inherent  in  them.  What  is 
more  important  is  that  each  medium 
has  its  own  special  facility,  something 
it  can  do  in  the  way  of  shaping  mean- 
ing better  than  any  other.  The  "flash- 
back" for  instance,  now  an  accepted 
novel  device,  actually  is  derived  from 
the  film. 

Though  McLuhan  argues  that  we 
have  entered  a  period  of  post-history 
and  of  post-literacy  in  which  all  events 
are  simultaneous — best  symbolized  by 
the  mosaic  of  the  front  page  of  a  news- 
paper— his  approach  so  far  has  been 
an  historical  one.  It  is  perhaps  no 
(Continued  on  Page  56) 
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How  would  one  go  about  directing  disposal  of  an  estate  valued  at 

over  a  million  dollars?  Here,  condensed  and  stripped 

of  legal  phrases,  is  how  one  man  did  it 


"drr 
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1.  Funeral,  testamentary,  and  other  debts  and  expenses,  including  succession 
duties,  to  be  paid. 

2.  All  household  furniture,  pictures,  china,  papers,  photographs,  and  other 
articles  of  a  purely  personal  character  in  and  about  house  to  be  delivered  to 
my  wife,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Nicholson,  immediately. 

3.  All  books  to  Mrs.  Nicholson  for  her  life,  but  after  her  death  as  follows: 

( a )  Complete  set  of  "Punch"  to  the  University  of  Toronto. 

(b)  All  volumes  of  "England  Place-Name  Society"  to  Reverend  Ramsay 
Armitage,  Principal  of  Wycliffe  College. 

(c)  All  other  books  which  at  my  wife's  death  are  in  my  library  to  Wycliffe 
College. 

4.  All  insurance  moneys  payable  to  Mrs.  Nicholson  for  her  sole  use  and 
benefit. 

5.  All  other  property  to  Trustees  upon  following  trusts : 

(a)  Here  Mr.  Nicholson  listed  bequests  ranging  from  $250  to  $10,000  to  14 
relatives,  friends,  and  employees  past  and  present. 

(b)  One  hundred  pounds  sterling  in  trust  to  wardens  of  the  Church  of  Out 
Rawcliffe,  Preston,  Lancashire,  England,  income  to  be  used  to  preserve 
grave  of  my  mother,  with  instructions  re  use  of  surplus. 

( c )  One  hundred  pounds  sterling  to  wardens  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Walton- 
on-the-Hill,  Liverpool,  England,  income  to  be  used  to  preserve  grave  of 
my  father,  with  instructions  re  use  of  surplus. 

(d)  During  my  wife's  life  to  keep  invested  the  residue  of  my  estate  from 
which  shall  be  paid  to  my  wife  during  her  life  the  monthly  sum  of— [here 
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Mr.  Nicholson  named  an  amount  which  would  permit  his  wife  to  maintain 
the  standard  of  living  she  enjoyed  at  the  time  of  his  death]. 

(e)  After  my  wife's  death,  I  direct  that  so  much  of  the  capital  as  then  re- 
mains, together  with  any  income  accumulated,  accrued  or  accruing,  shall 
be  disposed  of  in  the  following  manner: 

First:  To  pay  to  the  National  Debt  Redemption  Fund  in  the  United  Kingdom 
the  sum  of  10,000  pounds  sterling. 

Second:  To  hold  in  trust  $10,000  income  thereof  to  be  paid  to  wardens  of 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Toronto,  provided  that  if  an  endowment  fund  (which 
added  to  this  sum  of  $10,000)  shall  be  not  less  than  $150,000  is  not  within 
two  years  after  my  death  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  trustees,  the 
sum  of  $10,000  mentioned  in  this  clause  shall  be  added  to  the  residue  of  my 
estate. 

Third :  $5,000  to  the  General  Synod  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada. 

Fourth:  $10,000  to  Wycliffe  College  (trust  fund  for  purchase  of  books). 

Fifth:  $5,000  to  St.  George's  Society  (capital  to  be  invested). 

Sixth:  $10,000  to  City  of  Toronto  (to  purchase  seats  and  benches  for  parks). 

Seventh:  $10,000  to  Sick  Children's  Hospital,  Toronto. 

Eighth:  $5,000  to  Superannuation  Fund  of  Church  of  England  in  the  Diocese 
of  Toronto. 

Ninth:  Five  shares  of  Imperial  Life  Insurance  Company  stock  to  Granite  Club 
( to  be  invested  for  purpose  of  providing  prizes ) . 

Tenth:  $5,000  to  Queen  Elizabeth  Hospital  for  Incurables,  Toronto. 

Eleventh:  As  to  any  portion  of  the  residue  of  my  estate  not  required  for  pay- 
ment of  the  gifts  aforesaid,  I  desire  that  after  the  death  of  my  wife  the  same 
shall  be  paid  to  the  proper  authorities  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  I 
desire  that  the  capital  shall  remain  in  their  hands  and  from  the  income  as 
it  may  be  accumulated  or  added  to  by  other  funds  from  other  sources,  such 
income  shall  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  a  work  similar 
in  principle  and  scope  to  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  published 
in  England,  but  devoted  to  the  biographies  of  persons  who  were  either  born 
in  Canada  or  subsequently  resided  therein.  Without  desiring  to  limit  too 
rigidly  the  discretion  of  those  who  may  be  responsible  for  the  publication 
of  this  work  I  suggest  the  following  main  principles : 

( a )  The  production  of  a  complete  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  which 
should  supply  full,  accurate  and  concise  biographies  of  all  noteworthy  in- 
habitants of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  (exclusive  of  living  persons),  from 
the  earliest  historical  period  to  the  time  of  publication. 

(b)  That  contributors  shall  seek  information  from  first  class  authorities,  in- 
cluding unpublished  papers  and  records. 

(c)  That  the  biographies  shall  be  those  whose  lives  are  noteworthy  from  all 
points  of  view,  and  that  the  term  "National"  shall  not  be  held  to  exclude 
the  earlier  settlers  in  British  North  America*,  or  those  born  in  Canada  who 
may  have  gained  distinction  in  foreign  lands,  nor  shall  it  exclude  persons 
of  foreign  birth  who  have  achieved  eminence  in  Canada. 

(d)  That  the  object  shall  be  not  only  to  supply  an  acknowledged  want  in 
Canadian  literature,  but  that  it  should  compete  with  or  even  surpass  works 
of  a  similar  character  produced  elsewhere. 

( e )  I  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  authorities  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
to  appoint  such  Committee  or  such  Trustees  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  University  from  time  to  time  shall  be  best  fitted  to 
supervise  and  carry  on  a  publication  of  this  character. 
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6.  I  desire  to  say,  for  it  may  be  helpful  to  others,  and  not  in  any  spirit  of 
self-praise,  that  since  I  left  school  at  an  early  age  I  have  considered  it  my  duty 
and  my  privilege  to  set  aside  at  least  a  tenth  part  of  my  income  for  religious, 
public  or  charitable  purposes,  and  in  this  my  Will  I  have  attempted  to  provide 
that  after  my  death  a  substantial  portion  of  my  estate  shall  be  devoted  to 
similar  objects. 

Dated  at  Toronto,  December  1,  1950,  and  signed  by  James  Nicholson. 


The  Last  Will  and  Testament 
of  James  Nicholson  (II) 

by  Gregory  Clark 


WHAT    MUST    BE    THE    FEELINGS    of    a 

lady  of  reserved  and  modest  disposi- 
tion to  find  herself  standing  all,  all 
alone  between  a  million  dollars  and  a 
great  university  full  of  high  emprise? 

I  asked  Mrs.  James  Nicholson  this 
question,  and  she  said: 

"When  I  met  Marsh  Jeanneret,  the 
head  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Press,  I  said  to  him  T  am  the  person 
about  whose  health  you  must  be  so 
concerned.' " 

And  thus,  whimsically,  began  the 
negotiations  between  trustees,  trust 
companies,  lawyers,  fellow  legatees 
and  the  University  of  Toronto  whereby 
the  will  of  the  late  James  Nicholson 
was  reconstrued  so  as  to  allow  the 
more  than  a  million  dollar  bequest  to 
become  operative  not  after  the  de- 
parture of  Mrs.   Nicholson  from  the 


scene,  but  during  her  life  time.  She  is 
to  have  the  supreme  happiness  of 
witnessing  her  husband's  dream 
coming  true.  The  Dictionary  of  Cana- 
dian Biography  is  already  launched. 
Its  editor  has  been  appointed.  The 
work  is  in  hand.  And  when  I  had  two 
cups  of  tea  with  Mrs.  Nicholson  in  her 
home,  I  got  the  distinct  impression 
that  she  is  going  to  be  among  those 
present  when  the  first  volumes  of  this 
most  important  and  sorely  needed 
historical  document,  conceived  by  her 
husband,  come  off  the  press.  Mrs. 
Nicholson  is  full  of  vigour,  good 
humour,  compassion  and  dry  wit, 
which  are  the  components  of  a  long 
and  good  life. 

Her  husband  died  at  the  age  of  91, 
in  1951,  leaving  the  above  will.  There 
will  be  few  more  intriguing  biogra- 
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phies  in  the  new  Dictionary  than  that 
of  James  Nicholson,  himself. 

Born  in  Liverpool  in  1861,  James 
was  orphaned  at  the  age  of  eight.  With 
two  younger  brothers  he  was  sent  to 
a  boarding  school  in  Cheshire.  But 
formal  schooling  did  not  last  long:  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  firm  of  architects 
while  still  in  his  teens. 

In  1891,  James  was  30  and  a  junior 
partner  in  the  firm.  He  decided  to 
pull  up  stakes  and  come  to  Canada. 
After  a  year  on  a  farm  and  three 
years  in  the  office  of  a  London,  On- 
tario, grain  company,  he  came  to 
Toronto  where,  with  W.  J.  Brock,  he 
established  the  Brocks  Bird  Seed 
Company.  He  became  sole  proprietor 
in  1907  when  Mr.  Brock  retired. 

Mrs.  Nicholson  recalls  that  he  was 
a  devoted  sort  of  man  with  a  compul- 
sive sense  of  duty.  He  was  very 
British.  His  first  social  contacts  in 
Toronto  were  in  the  Anglican  church. 
He  was  superintendent  of  St.  Peter's 
Sunday  School  for  seven  years;  13 
years  superintendent  of  All  Saints' 
Sunday  School,  Sherbourne  and  Dun- 
das;  and  treasurer,  from  its  inception 
in  1909,  of  the  Sunday  School  Com- 
mission, now  the  General  Board  of 
Religious  Education  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  Canada.  As  early  as  1899, 
after  only  four  years  in  Toronto,  he 
was  first  elected  to  the  Toronto  Dio- 
cesan Synod,  of  which  he  remained  a 
member  for  half  a  century,  holding 
many  offices  both  active  and  honorary. 
He  was  a  trustee  and  on  the  council 
of  Wycliffe   College.    How   poignant, 

Gregory  Clark,  UC  '14,  is  associate  editor 
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then,  that  closing  phrase  in  his  will 
"that  since  I  left  school  at  an  early 
age"! 

From  1903,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association 
and  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  belonged 
to  the  Royal  Canadian  Yacht  Club, 
Ontario  Club,  Granite  Club,  Empire 
Club.  He  was  ten  years  honorary  sec- 
retary of  the  curling  section  of  the 
Granite  Club,  and  was  a  notable 
bowler.  Needless  to  say,  he  was  a 
lifelong  member  and  a  past  president 
of  the  St.  George's  Society. 

"He  never  knew  what  a  home  was," 
says  Mrs.  Nicholson,  "until  he  was  in 
his  fifties  and  we  were  married.  He 
lived,  all  through  those  busy  years,  in 
rooms." 

The  memory  of  his  mother  was  an 
intense  influence  on  the  boy  who  had 
been  sent  to  a  boarding  school  for  his 
permanent  childhood  home  at  the  age 
of  eight.  She  had  inspired  in  him  a 
rocklike  respect  for  authority  and  the 
British  tradition.  Thus,  his  reading, 
throughout  his  life,  was  biography.  He 
steeped  himself  in  the  story  of  men  of 
action.  As  part  of  his  educational  work 
in  the  church  he  lectured  frequently, 
with  a  collection  of  illustrated  slides, 
on  patriotic  subjects  such  as  "The 
Flag",  "Lord  Nelson",  "Disraeli",  "Lord 
Chatham".  He  was  an  authority  on  the 
British  peerage.  Yes,  he  was  a  quiet 
Briton,  living  in  rooms,  serving  his 
immediate  community,  remembering 
the  young,  building  up  a  business  from 
a  small  to  a  great  thing,  investing 
wisely,  building  a  fortune. 

Because  of  his  activities  in  the 
synod,  he  joined  St.  Paul's  Anglican 
Church  where  his  association  with  Dr. 
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Cody  put  him  in  touch  with  the  col- 
leges. Long  before  he  died,  his  mind 
was  made  up  as  to  what  to  do  with 
the  fortune  he  had  built  so  quietly, 
unostentatiously,  thankfully. 

Mrs.  Nicholson  was  many  years  his 
junior  when  they  were  married,  and 
the  quiet  man  got  a  home  of  his  own, 
at  last,  for  almost  another  half  century 
of  happy  life.  They  had  no  children. 
Mrs.  Nicholson's  interests  were  identi- 
cal with  his  own.  She  enjoyed  the 
clubs,  the  church  work,  the  reading, 
the  lectures,  the  almost  secret  planning 
of  this  last  great  gift  not  to  the  little 
community,  nor  to  the  larger  com- 
munity, but  to  the  whole  of  Canada. 

A  national  dictionary  of  biography 
has  been  talked  about,  desired,  hoped 


for,  dreamed  of  by  Canadian  scholars 
for  a  good  many  years  past.  It  has 
come  as  a  gift  from  a  proper  quarter: 
from  a  man  who,  starting  with  nothing, 
found  in  this  country  all  that  a  man 
needs  for  a  life  of  true  nobility. 

See?  He  gives  to  the  University  of 
Toronto  not  only  a  million  dollars,  but 
also  a  complete  set  of  the  bound 
volumes  of  "Punch".  Not  only  ten 
thousand  pounds  sterling  to  the 
British  national  debt  redemption  fund, 
but  a  hundred  pounds  sterling  each  to 
the  care  of  his  mother's  and  his  father's 
graves  in  the  Old  Country.  Read  the 
will  again  and  see  if  we  can  say  this 
about  James  Nicholson:  he  was  a  man 
of  dreams  who,  with  all  quiet  tender- 
ness, made  them  come  true. 
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Class  reunions,  football,  floats,  music 
and  a  big  day  for  athletic  ladies 


Homecoming  Starts 
October  30 


Aman-at-work  sign  hangs  on  the 
blue  front  door  of  Alumni  House: 
Joe  Evans  is  preparing  to  play  maitre 
d'hotel  at  Varsity's  most  ambitious 
Homecoming. 

The  three-day  reunion,  October  30 
to  November  1,  will  start  with  a 
women's  day  and  end  with  a  concert. 
In  between  students  will  mount  a  float 
parade  and  the  Blues  will  try  to 
avenge  the  34-20  drubbing  they  took 
from  Western  last  time  the  two  teams 
met  at  Homecoming,  two  years  ago. 

Friday  will  be  Women's  Day  to 
mark  the  opening  of  the  Women's 
Athletic  Building,  culmination  of  35 
years  of  feminine  crusading.  On  Satur- 
day, half-time  entertainment  at  Varsity 
Stadium  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
biggest  ever  staged  in  college  football. 
There  will  be  a  church  service  Sunday 
morning  and,  in  the  afternoon,  a 
concert. 

Tied  in  with  the  all- University 
functions  are  reunions  of  years  and 
courses.  Some  groups  will  hold  teas  or 


dinners;  others  plan  receptions,  dances, 
and  in  one  case  a  symposium  with 
four  guest  speakers. 

At  the  core  of  the  advance  work  for 
Homecoming,  are  the  staff  of  Alumni 
House  and  its  head,  Joseph  C.  Evans, 
former  Registrar  and  now  the  Uni- 
versity's first  Director  of  Alumni 
Affairs.  Working  closely  with  him  is 
Nelson  Earl  (V  '39),  chairman  of 
Homecoming  1959. 

Though  the  fall  looks  like  a  maxi- 
mum-activity period  for  Mr.  Evans, 
it  can't  be  much  busier  than  other 
seasons.  In  his  first  year  at  Alumni 
House,  he  travelled  20,000  miles  to 
help  build  up  existing  alumni  groups, 
awaken  dormant  ones  and  act  as  mid- 
wife to  new  branches.  His  log  in- 
cludes three  trips  to  the  West  Coast 
as  well  as  visits  to  Ottawa,  Montreal, 
New  York  and  centres  in  southern 
Ontario. 

His  busy  life  reflects  the  healthy 
co-operation  of  graduates,  former 
students,    and    the    University.    Last 
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May  the  University  called  a  two-day 
consultation  with  alumni  from  points 
as  scattered  as  Los  Angeles  and  New 
York,  Halifax  and  Victoria,  Calgary 
and  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Vancouver,  Saskatoon  and  On- 
tario points  were  also  represented.  So 
was  every  college  and  faculty  alumni 
group  in  Toronto. 

In  the  year  since  Beta  Sigma  Phi's 
old  home  on  Willcocks  Street  became 
Alumni  House,  Joe  Evans  has  made  it 
a  focus  of  University  graduate  activity. 
He  and  his  secretaries  offer  informa- 
tion, advice  and  some  clerical  services 
to  alumni  associations.  They  send  out 
notices     of    class     meetings,     handle 


annual  fund-raising  appeals  for  some 
faculty  alumni  groups. 

With  Crawford  Grier  now  in  charge 
of  Graduate  Records,  Mr.  Evans  sees 
the  day  coming  when  alumni  branches 
outside  Toronto  will  be  provided  with 
up-to-date  files  of  names  and  addresses 
of  all  graduates  in  their  areas.  For 
large  branches,  Alumni  House  may 
end  the  back-breaking  job  of  address- 
ing envelopes. 

In  preparation  is  a  panel  of  Uni- 
versity speakers  prepared  to  visit  dis- 
tant alumni  groups.  One  speaker 
already  has  been  promised  for  a  fall 
meeting  in  California. 

Alumni  House  is  a  going  concern. 
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The  University's  master  plan  will  surprise 
those  who  equate  growing  enrolment  with 
larger  classes  and  remote  professors 


Varsity's 

shrinking  classrooms 


a  construction  boss  with  a  roll  of 
blueprints  in  his  hand  is  a  common 
sight  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
these  days.  The  working  drawings, 
now  being  translated  into  brick  and 
concrete  on  both  the  old  campus  and 
the  new  west  campus,  are  important. 
What  preceded  them  was  more  impor- 
tant still.  Each 
drawing  is  a  seg- 
ment of  a  master 
plan  in  which  pro- 
fessors, administra- 
tors, the  President, 
Board  of  Gover- 
nors,   the    building 


Varsity  master  plan 
is  discussed  by  co- 
Chairman  M .  Wallace 
McCutcheon  at  press 
conference  held  for 
the    National    Fund. 


superintendent's  staff,  and  some  of  the 
country's  best  architects  are  pooling 
experience  and  ideas  in  a  remarkable 
synthesis.  The  guiding  principle  for 
new  academic  buildings  is  to  improve 
facilities  for  teaching  and  research. 
This  includes  bringing  professors  and 
students  as  close  together  as  possible. 
Mark  Hopkin's  vis- 
ion of  one  professor 
and  one  student 
sharing  a  log  re- 
mains unattainable 
— but  there  will  be 
more  small  class- 
rooms, many  small 
labs,  and  many 
seminar  rooms  will 
adjoin  professors' 
offices.  On  average, 
each  set  of  blue- 
prints follows  two 
years  of  planning. 
The  original  speci- 
fications   are    pre- 
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Neil  J.  McKinnon,  co-Chairman  of  the  National  Fund  for  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  Association  with  the  Federated  Arts  Colleges,  points  to  a 
model  of  one  of  the  buildings  which  will  soon  rise  on  the  new  west 
campus.  The  interested  observers  are  Vincent  Kelly  and  Miss  Adrienne 
Poy,  president  and  vice-president  of  the  S.A.C.  last  year. 


pared  by  a  committee  of  professors 
who  will  be  using  the  building.  The 
next  stage  is  PACAF:  the  Presidential 
Advisory  Committee  on  Accommoda- 
tion and  Facilities.  The  Vice-President, 
the  Vice  President  (Administration) 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings 
frequently  are  consulted  at  the  earliest 
stages,  are  members  of  PACAF,  and 
have  important  roles  as  the  plans  take 
shape.  The  original  committee  of  pro- 


fessors also  has  continuing  responsi- 
bility, with  architects'  sketches  going 
back  to  them  for  revision  and  approval. 

Plans  for  the  Chemistry  Building 
call  for  some  of  the  present  classes  to 
be  halved.  Its  design  assumes  no 
lecturer  will  meet  more  than  100 
honour  students  at  a  time.  Labs  also 
will  be  smaller  in  capacity. 

The  largest  lecture  areas  in  the  four- 
storey     Engineering     Building,     now 
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rising  south  of  Simcoe  Hall,  will  seat  are  five  times  as  many  medium-sized 

100  students;  the  Civil  and  Electrical  rooms    (40   to    100   seats)    for   other 

Engineering  staff   who  will  teach   in  lectures    in    the    building's    11    non- 

them   are   used   to   halls   half   as   big  College  subjects,  and  nearly  60  small 

again.  Laboratories  also  tend  towards  rooms  suitable  for  lectures  or  seminar 

smaller  units.  Civil  Engineering's  lab  discussions.    Individual    labs    supple- 

for  mechanics  of  materials  testing  now  ment  the  larger  rooms   set  aside   for 

stretches    almost    the    length    of  the  geography,     anthropology     and     psy- 

Electrical  Building  basement  and  may  chology  studies. 

hold  ten  separate  groups;  in  the  new  Architecturally,  the  building  is  de- 
building  its  equipment  is  in  five  rooms,  signed  to  keep  students  and  professors 
The  new  Engineering  building  aver-  in  close  contact.  The  six-storey  office 
ages  a  seminar  room  a  floor.  wing  will  be  no  mystery  to  the  under- 
The  Arts  Building,  with  its  large  graduate;  30  of  the  seminar  rooms 
pass  courses,  has  only  four  theatres  are  nestled  among  the  professors' 
which  will   seat  200   students.  There  offices. 


Obituaries 

1900  Percival  Charles  Dobson  (V),  Winnipeg,  June  19. 

1901  Allen  L.  Howard  ( UC ),  Sweaburg,  Ont.,  June  24. 
1905       Whitford  R.  Hammond  (P),  Guelph,  June  18. 

William  Arthur  Peart  (M),  Sanborn,  N.Y.,  June  9. 

1907  Alfred  E.  Johns  ( UC),  Haliburton,  Ont.,  July  20. 
Clarence  P.  Thompson  (M),  San  Francisco,  June  9. 

1908  Frank  Leslie  Haviland  (S),  Burlington,  Ont.,  July  3. 
1910       Walter  H.  Martin  (S),  Toronto,  June  12. 

1912       Albert  Franklin  Mavety  (  M ),  Toronto,  July  1. 
1916       Thomas  Maxwell  Kerruish  (V),  Toronto,  July  15. 

Maud  Mary  Peck  (UC),  Streetsville,  Ont.,  July  8. 

David  Iser  Siegel  (D),  Hamilton,  July  7. 
1921       David  H.  Gallagher  ( UC ),  Islington,  Ont.,  July  25. 

1923  William  Percival  Acres  (S),  Lebanon,  Penn.,  July  1. 
Stanley  R.  P.  Montgomery  (M),  Lindsay,  Ont.,  July  27. 

1924  John  Russell  Neilson  (M),  Vancouver,  July  6. 

1925  Charles  B.  Horton  ( M ),  New  York,  July  17. 
Digby  Wyatt  (S),  Toronto,  June  9. 

1927       J.  Harry  Bales  ( UC),  Lansing,  Ont.,  July  4. 

1934  Jean  M.  Patterson  ( HS ),  Toronto,  June  16. 

1935  Guy  Hastings  Fetterley  (S),  Niagara  Falls,  Ont,  July  5. 
Charles  S.  Stewart  (Ed),  Moose  Jaw,  Sask.,  June  14. 

1936  Saul  Raxlen  ( M ),  Toronto,  June  15. 

Joseph  Colton  Wood  (Ag),  Newmarket,  Ont.,  June  27. 
1943       Remond  Porcheron  (M),  Islington,  Ont.,  July  9. 
1947       Thomas  William  Caley  ( UC),  North  Bay,  July  7. 
1950       Gordon  Loney  Mitchell  ( UC),  Toronto,  July  6. 
1957       William  Kelly  Shea  (Ed),  Ottawa,  June  16. 
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The  Dean  of  Arts  picks  up 
a  few  of  the  rocks  thrown 
at  Canadian  universities  and 
returns  them  with  a  muscular 
arm  and  a  scholar's  wit 


CRITICISM- 

Intelligent  and  Other 


by  Vincent  W.  Bladen 

Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 


It  would  be  indeed  sad  and  danger- 
ous if  we  became  smugly  content 
with  the  condition  of  our  own  Uni- 
versity or  of  the  universities  of  Canada. 
We  are  not  perfect;  no  human  insti- 
tution is.  We  are  not  perfectible,  but 
must  strive  for  perfection.  We  need 
criticism.  We  need  to  be  thinking  con- 
stantly about  how  to  improve  our  per- 
formance. At  no  time  do  we  need  to 
be  thinking  critically  of  our  perform- 
ance more  than  during  this  period  of 


development.  We  must  experiment. 
We  must  recognize  the  experiments 
that  fail  and  not  allow  each  new  ex- 
periment to  saddle  us  with  a  vested 
interest;  but  we  must  experiment  with 
sufficient  vigour  and  financial  resources 
to  make  sure  that  the  failure  is  not 
due  to  our  weakness  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  experiment  rather  than  to  the 
proof  of  error  in  its  selection.  And 
while  we  stand  ready  to  experiment 
we    must    also    conserve.    University 
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institutions  have  grown  over  long 
periods  of  time;  we  can  kill  them  by 
pulling  them  up  to  examine  the  roots 
and  we  cannot  grow  new  ones  quickly. 
In  January  a  young  South  African, 
Edward  Davis,  serving  as  a  Visiting 
Professor  in  the  University  of  British 
Columbia,  gave  his  impression  of  "The 
University  System  in  Canada"  in  a 
"post  news  talk"  over  the  C.B.C.  It 
was  good  entertainment,  but  could 
scarcely  be  ranked  as  "intelligent" 
criticism.  My  own  inclination  is  to 
ignore  such  outbursts,  but  I  have  been 
bullied  into  making  some  comment  by 
my  friend  the  Editor.  One  trouble 
about  any  comment  is  that  it  suggests 
a  thin  skin  and  resentment  of  criticism. 
Let  me  first  say,  therefore,  that  the 
much  sharper  barbs  from  the  satirical 
pen  of  Frank  Underhill,  to  which  we 
are  exposed  from  time  to  time,  and 
which  are  also  "good  entertainment," 
seem  to  me  to  perform  a  useful  pur- 
pose. The  needling  is  useful  and 
beneath  the  cutting  satire  is  evident  a 
respect  and  affection  for  the  universi- 
ties in  which  he  has  served  with  such 
distinction,  and  the  satire  does  not 
hide  the  basic  wisdom  and  common 
sense  which  underlies  his  criticism. 
By  contrast  consider  Professor  Car- 
penter (whose  impending  loss  to  Cali- 
fornia I  personally  regret) :  his  ill- 
tempered,  ill-considered  denunciation 
of  the  University  to  the  congregation 
of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  nearly 
two  years  ago  secured  him  the  pub- 
licity he  appears  to  crave,  was  so 
obviously  unreasonable  as  to  do  no 
harm,  and  contained  no  single  idea 
which  could  be  of  any  value  to  those 


of  us  who  welcome  intelligent  criti- 
cism. The  headline,  "Dumb  Professors 
Lecture  to  Fools,"  was  followed  by  a 
reference  to  "power-mad  businessmen, 
'commissars',  who  had  seized  control 
of  Canada's  colleges".  No  comment  is 
needed!  But  one  wonders  how  the 
objectivity  of  the  distinguished  student 
of  Eskimo  society  (joint  author  of  a 
beautiful  new  book  in  which  Varley's 
sketches  are  preserved)  can  evaporate 
so  completely  when  he  turns  to  com- 
ment on  his  own  society! 

What  then  of  Edward  Davis?  After 
a  few  months  in  one  university  in 
Canada  he  feels  able  to  assess  the  uni- 
versities of  Canada,  and  he  finds  them 
wanting.  After  thirty-eight  years  in 
one  university  in  Canada,  I  find  my- 
self able  to  talk  about  that  one,  but 
am  so  conscious  of  the  variety  of  the 
Canadian  universities  that  I  am  not 
prepared  to  generalise,  as  he  does.  He 
recalls  his  "years  at  Oxford,  or  sunnier 
and  even  slower  years  in  a  South 
African  university".  I,  too,  recall  my 
years  at  Oxford,  but  my  recollection 
is  of  activity  and  hard  work.  Davis 
recognizes  this  in  part  when  he  says 
that  "both  [Oxford  and  Witwaters- 
rand]  demanded  a  fiercer  concentra- 
tion of  work  than  I  have  been  faced 
with  here".  But  his  emphasis  is  on 
"time  to  talk  things  over,  to  dream  a 
little,  to  rest  a  lot,  to  plan,  to  pro- 
crastinate". Of  our  Canadian  universi- 
ties he  says:  "It's  seldom  pleasant 
hereabouts."  And  he  finds  the  explana- 
tion in  the  fact  that  "students  and  in- 
structors seem  to  begin  the  term  tired". 

Now,  let  me  say,  first,  that  this  is 
not  a  caricature  but  a  misrepresenta- 
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tion  of  university  life  as  I  see  it  in 
Toronto;  yet  it  raises  three  issues 
which  deserve  serious  discussion.  First, 
our  students  do  not  "talk"  enough 
about  serious  matters:  this  is  not  a 
matter  of  lack  of  time;  it  is  partly  the 
problem  of  the  non-residential,  "red 
brick"  university;  it  is  partly  a  matter 
of  tradition;  it  is  partly  a  result  of  the 
size  of  our  University.  When  we  con- 
trast this  with  Oxford  life  we  should 
remember,  however,  that  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  are  open  only  to  the 
"cream";  perhaps  the  cream  of  our 
Toronto  students  talk  as  much  and  as 
well  as — more  earnestly  and  with  less 
affectation  than — did  the  students  in 
my  old  College.  Certainly  we  need  to 
consider  ways  and  means  to  promote 
good  conversation  in  our  University, 
to  combat  the  dangers  to  good  talk 
which  come  with  bigness  and  with  an 
increasing  proportion  of  lunch-carry- 
ing commuters. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  problem  of 
summer  employment.  Now,  my  im- 
pression is  that  the  few  students  who 
arrive  back  tired  are  those  who  have 
hurried  round  Europe  as  tourists,  and 
they  have  scarcely  suffered  injury. 
Those  who  v/ork  generally  come  back 
"rarin'  to  go".  The  problem,  as  I  see 
it,  is  not  one  of  fatigue,  but  rather  the 
wisdom  of  lying  fallow  for  so  long  a 
period.  I  would  like  to  see  more 
students  taking  time  in  the  summer  to 
read  widely  and  to  study  intensively. 
There  are  advantages  that  accrue  from 
the  varied  work  experience  that  our 
students  enjoy;  but  there  is  a  con- 
vention that  "work"  means  "paid 
work"   and   that   a   summer   of  study 


would  rate  as  idleness.  I  would  like  to 
develop  facilities  for  summer  study 
such  as  I  enjoyed  as  a  young  man  at 
St.  Deiniol's  Library  at  Hawarden;  I 
would  like  to  see  the  community  en- 
courage students  to  spend  at  least  one 
of  their  summers  in  study,  providing 
funds  where  necessary. 

Thirdly,  what  of  the  tired  instructor 
who  has,  says  Davis,  regulated  his 
leisure  according  to  the  "iniquitous 
principle  'Publish  or  Perish' "?  Does 
not  Davis  know  the  scholar  whose  re- 
search is  undertaken  for  the  love  and 
excitement  of  the  chase  and  a  belief 
in  the  value  of  the  results  that  are 
sought?  And  does  he  not  understand 
that  these  scholarly  activities  are 
essential  for  the  effective  university 
teacher?  And  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
ask  the  scholar  who  is  permitted  to 
teach  to  submit  himself  to  the  judg- 
ment of  his  peers  by  publishing  from 
time  to  time.  Of  course  the  pressure  to 
publish,  with  emphasis  on  quantity 
rather  than  quality,  has  been  overdone 
in  some  departments  in  some  uni- 
versities at  some  times.  Judiciously 
interpreted,  the  obligation  to  publish 
is  recognized  by  the  scholar  and  not 
imposed  by  a  hostile  administration. 

While  talking  of  scholarship  let  me 
next  note  Davis's  disparaging  remarks 
about  Canadian  scholars.  "I  have  met", 
he  said,  "Canadian  specialists  on  the 
Bible  who  know  neither  Hebrew  nor 
Greek."  Now  I  suppose  that  the  lec- 
turer on  the  Book  of  Job  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  (it  is  prescribed  in 
one  of  our  English  courses)  does  not 
read  Hebrew;  nor  do  I  think  this 
(Continued  on  Page  60) 
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We're  thick  with  good 
football  players  — but 
last  year's  great  hockey 
team  has  lost  twelve  men 


What  odds 
on  the  Blues? 


by  Barry  Callaghan 


Warren  Stevens,  the  director  of 
athletics,  shook  his  head  rather  sadly 
when  I  asked  him  if  this  year's  football  team 
would  be  as  good  as  the  one  he  had  last  year. 

"Teams  like  that  come  along  once  in  a 
life-time.  No,  we  won't  have  as  good  a 
team." 

He  waved  his  finger  at  me  with  the  con- 
viction of  a  winner. 

"They'll  have  a  tough  time  beating  us. 
Make  no  mistake  about  that.  We  had  guys 
on  the  bench  good  enough  for  any  first 
string  in  the  league,  and  they'll  be  back 
this  year  along  with  some  real  good  rookies. 
We  have  the  depth." 

He  sat  back  in  his  chair,  honestly  con- 
fident, a  look  of  satisfaction  in  his  eye  from 

football's  dalt  white 


HOCKEY  S  JACK  KENNEDY 


BASKETBALL  S  JOHN  MCMANUS 


having  known  some  fine  athletes,  and 
some  rare   teams. 

Dalt  White,  the  Canadian  coach, 
led  the  football  Blues  through  an  un- 
defeated season  last  year  with  a  record 
of  seven  wins  and  no  losses.  His 
powerful  offensive  team  piled  up  a 
total  of  271  points,  while  only  51  were 
scored  against  the  defensive  team,  one 
of  the  greatest  in  Varsity  history.  But 
this  year,  some  of  White's  favorite  faces 
are  going  to  be  missing.  Players  like 
quarterback  Brian  Aston,  now  with 
the  Argos,  Peter  Joyce,  Santo  Martini, 
Tim  Reid,  Larry  Stacey  and  Curt 
Russell  are  hard  to  replace.  Russell  is 
probably  the  best  football  player  to 


come  out  of  Varsity  in  the  last  decade. 
However,  there  is  no  reason  for 
Toronto  fans  to  enter  Varsity  Stadium 
this  year  with  heads  hung  low.  As 
Stevens  said  with  a  firm  tug  at  his 
pants,  "We're  thick  with  good  foot- 
ball players."  Mike  Chykaliuk  the 
wrestler  turned  tackle,  the  Bell  twins 
at  guard,  end  Doug  Baird,  backfielders 
Bobby  Dann,  Ian  Knowles,  Larry 
Joynt,  Paul  Bourroughs,  and  Steve 
Chisholm  are  all  back,  carrying  with 
them  some  of  the  class  of  last  year's 
team.  And  the  intermediates  produced 
some  fine  football  players.  Pete  Warren, 
Doug  Laugheed,  Mike  Muir,  Casey 
Wood,  and  Everett  Rush  should  be  as 
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good  as  any  men  in  the  college  league. 

As  for  the  opposition,  McGill  always 
looks  good  on  paper,  especially  this 
year  with  all  those  Americans.  How- 
ever, time  has  proved  that  the  team  to 
fear  is  Western. 

It  looks  as  if  Jack  Kennedy  the 
hockey  coach  has  finally  run  out  of 
excellent  players.  As  he  looked  over 
the  list  of  players  that  he  lost  through 
graduation  and  failure,  he  confessed, 
"This  year's  team  will  be  pretty  thin." 

Last  year  the  hockey  team  won  the 
Intercollegiate  title  handily  with  a 
10  and  two  record.  However  the  prob- 
able highlight  of  the  season  was  an 
exhibition  win  over  the  former  world 
champions,  Whitby  Dunlops.  As 
Kennedy  said,  "It  was  a  good  night 
around  here  after  that  game."  It 
proved  that  the  University  had  one  of 
the  finest  hockey  teams  in  Canada, 
but  in  another  way,  it  was  a  sad  event. 

There  could  only  be  a  letdown  after 
such  a  season.  Kennedy  lost  eleven 
players  to  graduation  and  one  to  that 
dreaded  enemy  of  all  coaches,  exami- 
nation failure.  Duncan  Brodie,  the  fine 
right  winger,  made  the  European  tour 
this  summer  with  the  Boston  Bruins 
and  will  probably  be  at  their  training 
camp  this  fall.  Mike  Elik  will  be  play- 
ing centre  for  the  Cleveland  Barons 
of  the  AHL.  Ray  Dunn,  an  extraordi- 
nary goalie,  may  turn  professional  with 
the  Hershey  Bears  of  the  same  league. 
However  it  is  always  tough  to  beat 
a  team  with  a  fine  record. 

Coach    Kennedy    will    have    Harry 

Barry  Callaghan  is  in  his  graduating  year 
at  St.  Michael's  College  where  he  edits 
his  own  literary  magazine. 


Neale,  Howie  Roth,  John  MacDonald, 
Niel  Munro,  and  Bob  Giraud  back 
from  last  year's  team.  He  is  looking 
hopefully  toward  some  Junior  "A" 
players  who  might  be  attending  classes 
this  fall.  There  is  a  good  possibility 
that  Jimmie  Murchie  of  Marlboros, 
Gord  Epps  and  Dave  Chambers  of  St. 
Michael's  will  be  at  school  this  year. 

The  strong  teams  this  season  will 
be  French-Canadian,  which  is  not  sur- 
prising. Only  Laval  and  the  University 
of  Montreal  have  been  able  to  give 
Toronto  any  kind  of  competition 
through  the  past  few  years. 

The  basketball  situation  is  pretty 
gloomy.  The  Blues  did  not  have  a  good 
year  last  season.  John  McManus  didn't 
have  the  ball  players  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  indication  that  this  year  will 
be  any  different.  The  team  will  lose 
Joe  Stulac,  Don  Lipke,  Curt  Russell 
(of  football  fame),  Rollie  Goldering, 
Rubie  Richman  and  John  Dacyshyn, 
the  giant  centre.  There  are  some  com- 
petent players  left  over,  the  most 
prominent  being  Peter  Potter  who  has 
always  played  well.  However  there  is 
no  support  coming  from  the  inter- 
mediates and  the  power  seems  to  lie 
in  the  direction  of  Windsor.  Assump- 
tion University  won  the  championship 
last  year  with  an  underrated  team  and 
it  appears  that  coach  Hank  Biasetti  is 
going  to  have  a  powerhouse  this  year. 

On  the  whole,  the  sport  picture  is 
not  as  encouraging  as  it  was  this  time 
last  year.  However,  a  championship 
was  never  won  on  paper.  It  is  hard  to 
beat  a  man  who  is  a  winner,  especially 
if  he  likes  being  one.  Warren  Stevens 
has  the  glint  of  a  winner  in  his  eye. 
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Editor 

Takes  Over 

Records 


When  the  June  issue  of  the 
Varsity  Graduate  came  off 
the  press,  Editor  Crawford  Grier 
volunteered  for  a  new  job:  to  find  and 
keep  track  of  every  graduate  and 
former  student  of  the  University  of 
Toronto.  At  last  count  they  numbered 
more  than  115,000  scattered  across 
Canada  and  around  the  world. 

The  Varsity  Graduate  will  miss 
Crawford  Grier  as  an  editor  but  articles 
from  his  scholarly  and  sophisticated 
pen  will  continue  to  appear  in  these 
pages.  He  has  promised  one  for  the 
next  issue. 

Mr.  Grier  is  an  Oxford  (Balliol 
College)  M.A.  He  takes  to  Graduate 
Records  administrative  experience 
gained  in  several  fields. 

As  an  educator,  he  taught  at  Upper 
Canada  and  Ridley  Colleges,  and  was 


headmaster  of  Bishop's  College  School 
for  a  record  18-year  term.  As  a  soldier, 
he  served  overseas  in  World  War  I 
(thrice  wounded,  once  mentioned  in 
despatches);  in  World  War  II,  a 
colonel,  he  was  director  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Army  Cadets.  As  an  editor, 
he  took  over  the  University  of  Toronto 
Alumni  Bulletin  in  1953  and  changed 
it  back  to  conform  in  size  and  title 
with  the  Varsity  Graduate  of  1948. 
To  this  job  he  brought  a  sense  of  form 
inherited  perhaps  from  his  father,  Sir 
Wyly  Grier,  the  portraitist. 

"Crawford  Grier  could  make  his 
mark  as  a  typographer,"  a  printer  re- 
marked recently.  On  the  basis  of  Mr. 
Grier's  achievements  in  the  army,  in 
education,  and  in  publishing,  the 
printer  might  have  added,  "or  at  any- 
thing he  cares  to  tackle." 
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We  Make 

Another 

Movie 


Colour  prints  of  the  new  film  soon  will  be 
ready  to  send  to  all  clubs  interested 
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graduates  for  tomorrow,  a  balanced 
and  penetrating  documentary  about 
the  University  of  Toronto,  has  been 
completed  by  Arthur  Chetwynd's 
motion  picture  company.  Colour  prints 
in  16  mm.  will  be  ready  for  distribu- 
tion in  October.  The  film  runs  for  14 
minutes. 

Mingled  with  nostalgic  vistas  are 
scenes  which  will  surprise  many  an 
old  grad:  a  little  room  in  the  Physics 
Building  cut  off  from  radiation  by  50 
tons  of  steel  walls;  the  bang  and 
quivering  shape  of  shock  waves  caused 
by  speeds  five  times  that  of  sound;  the 
instrument  panels  and  winking  lights 
of  a  modern  psychology  lab. 

The  camera  pokes  its  nose  into  the 


University's  sub-critical  atomic  reactor, 
moves  on  to  a  closed-circuit  television 
lecture,  then  to  seminars. 

Arthur  Chetwynd  started  out  with 
three  main  assets.  He  had  been  for 
some  years  a  member  of  the  Physical 
&  Health  Education  staff.  He  had 
made  two  previous  movies  about  the 
University.  And  he  had  a  sensitive  and 
experienced  director,  Robert  Barclay. 
In  "Graduates  for  Tomorrow,"  Director 
Barclay  touches  expertly  on  the 
humanities,  the  social  sciences,  the 
physical  and  the  natural  sciences. 

Prints  of  the  new  film  will  be  avail- 
able to  alumni,  service,  church,  and 
home  and  school  clubs  and  to  other 


interested  groups.  Return  express  costs 
constitute  the  only  charge.  Please  write 
to  the  Department  of  Information, 
Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto 
(attention  Mrs.  Ferguson),  or  tele- 
phone Mrs.  Ferguson  at  Walnut 
3-6611,  Extension  232. 

Prints  of  earlier  films  also  are  avail- 
able. 

Because  some  of  the  scenes  are  the 
same  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
show  "Pursuit  of  Wisdom",  which 
runs  for  25  minutes,  on  the  same  bill 
as  "Graduates  for  Tomorrow." 

"Through  These  Doors",  a  10-minute 
filmed  report  of  a  convocation,  com- 
plements either  of  the  others. 
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A  university  has  many  responsibilities — but  which  one 
looms  above  all  others? 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 
DUTY  OF  A  UNIVERSITY 


Some  educators  have  complained  that  the  Canadian  public  in  general,  and 
too  many  university  graduates  in  particular,  do  not  appreciate  the  primary 
role  of  a  university  which,  they  insist,  is  to  educate  rather  than  to  train  for 
specific  jobs. 

In  May  came  an  opportunity  to  discover  what  citizens,  including  graduates, 
really  believe.  The  Committee  for  the  National  Fund  for  the  University  of 
Toronto  needed  the  answers  to  specific  questions  about  public  attitudes  as  an 
aid  in  planning  the  November  financial  campaign.  Canadian  Facts  Limited 
undertook  a  public  opinion  poll  in  Metropolitan  Toronto.  Their  study  lasted 
three  weeks,  was  confined  to  men  of  21  or  over  and,  wherever  possible,  the 
interview  was  with  the  head  of  a  family. 

Answers  to  questions  about  the  first  duty  of  higher  education  generally  con- 
firmed the  educators'  guess  at  the  public's  attitude,  but  they  also  revealed 
that  a  substantial  army  is  on  the  side  of  the  angels. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  public  questioned  said  the  principal  function  of  a 
university  is  to  train  teachers,  doctors,  engineers  and  other  professional  people 
for  the  community,  and  to  train  the  scientists  needed  to  compete  with  Russia. 

Thirty  per  cent  said  the  principal  function  is  to  provide  facilities  for  creative 
thought  and  research  in  all  fields;  to  preserve  the  knowledge  man  has  gained 
through  the  ages;  and  to  provide  a  centre  of  independent  critical  opinion. 

University  graduates  covered  by  the  poll  reversed  this  vote  by  56  per  cent 
for  education  to  44  for  training. 

For  the  views  of  a  leading  American  educator 
on  this  subject,  please  see  the  next  page 
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The  University's  Marfleet  Lecturer  for  this  year  reviews  U.S.  teaching  trends 
and  reminds  teachers  of  what  they  were  put  into  this  world  to  do 


Jacques  Barzun 
Champion  of 
Intellect 


THE  OLDEST  PROFESSION  is  not  what 
people  think  it  is.  With  this  in- 
triguing sentence,  Jacques  Barzun, 
Dean  of  the  Faculties  and  Provost  of 
Columbia  University,  begins  the  sixth 
and  latest  article  in  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Foundation  series,  "Education 
in  the  Nation's  Service". 

The  oldest  profession,  of  course,  is 
teaching,  which  began  on  the  first 
day  and  has  never  stopped.  But  the 
best  way  to  teach  remains  a  subject 
of  sharp  debate.  Dean  Barzun  sees 
today's  American  schools  as  the  battle- 
ground of  two  purposes,  traditional 
and    scholastic    versus    Utopian    and 
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philanthropic.   He   does  not  quibble: 

The  fact  that  no  school  has  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  imposing  anything  but  super- 
stitions and  prejudices  does  not  daunt 
the  theorist.  He  ignores  as  trivial  what 
the  school  can  indeed  do,  which  is  to 
impart  established  ways  of  work  and 
thought,  and  he  pants  at  the  task  of 
procreating  an  ideal  type  of  his  own 
conceiving.  This  remotest  of  artificial 
insemination  ultimately  leads  to  the 
neglect  of  everything  properly  scho- 
lastic, while  it  fails  to  produce  the  re- 
former's paragon. 

Dean  Barzun's  essay,  "The  Tyranny 
of  Idealism  in  Education,"  comes  from 
a  scholar  whose  powers  of  communica- 
tion are  the  envy  of  most  educators  in 


the  United  States.  His  latest  book, 
"The  House  of  Intellect",  stayed  on 
The  New  York  Times  best-seller  list 
through  the  summer.  He  is  flooded 
with  invitations  to  speak:  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  community  will 
learn  why  early  next  year  when  he  de- 
livers the  Marfleet  Lecture  in  Con- 
vocation Hall. 

In  his  essay,  Dean  Barzun  chooses 
for  his  "backward  glance  which  clears 
the  eye"  the  Woodrow  Wilson  edu- 
cational period,  1890  to  1914.  It  was 
a  time  of  intellectual  awakening  in  the 
United  States,  of  the  great  experiment 
of  free  and  compulsory  secondary  edu- 


cation for  all,  of  the  rapidly  expanding 
American  college  and  the  newly  insti- 
tuted American  graduate  school. 

And  after  Wilson  came  John  Dewey, 
"whose  diluted  and  distorted  influence 
has  brought  us  to  an  impasse  .  .  .  The 
brief  Wilsonian  era  of  reform,  intel- 
lectual and  aware,  was  replaced  by 
the  prolonged  educationalist  era,  anti- 
intellectual  and  self-conscious,  in 
which  we  are  still  floundering." 

Dewey  (Dean  Barzun  writes) 
maintained  that  the  mind  works  like  a 
scientist— posing  and  solving  problems, 
learning  by  doing,  gathering  evidence, 
consulting  peers,  socializing  results.  It 
is  no  play  on  words  to  say  that  out  of 
the  new  school  and  its  "problems" 
came  the  "problem  child".  He  too  had 
to  be  solved,  or  as  it  was  called, 
"adjusted". 

Long  before  the  Dewey  method  be- 
came common,  Wilson  foresaw  the 
danger  and  explained: 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  scientist;  he 
has  done  his  work  with  an  intelligence 
and  success  which  cannot  be  too  much 
admired.  It  is  the  work  of  the  noxious, 
intoxicating  gas  which  has  somewhow 
got  into  the  lungs  of  the  rest  of  us 
from  out  the  crevices  of  his  workshop. 
Can  anyone  wonder  that  I  ask  for  the 
old  drill  .  .  .  the  old  schooling  in  pre- 
cedent and  tradition,  the  old  keeping 
of  faith  with  the  past,  as  a  preparation 
for  leadership  in  days  of  social  change? 
We  have  not  given  science  too  big  a 
place  in  our  education;  but  we  have 
made  a  perilous  mistake  in  giving  it  too 
great  a  preponderance  in  method  in 
every  other  branch  of  study  .  .  .  we 
must  turn  back  once  more  to  the  region 
of  practicable  ideas. 

While  Dean  Barzun  says  Wilson's 
truth    has  permanence,    he    does    not 
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believe  that  his  views  on  education 
are  applicable  entire.  To  Wilson,  col- 
lege was  for  the  minority  who  plan, 
who  conceive,  who  superintend,  who 
mediate.  Bitingly,  Dean  Barzun  points 
out  that  Americans  know  better  today: 

It  is  now  possible  to  "study"  nearly 
everything— business  management  and 
creative  writing,  "newscasting"  and 
personnel  administration,  stagecraft  and 
"human  relations."  All  these  subjects 
are  adorned  with  the  tag  "principles 
of",  though  the  expounders  themselves 
would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  show  a 
principle  or  define  the  word  in  relation 
to  the  contents  of  their  lectures.  Though 
it  is  worth  three  credits  toward  a 
doctorate  in  education  to  learn  for  a 
whole  year  "methods  and  research  in 
the  teaching  of  typewriting,"  no  one 
has  ever  argued  the  case  for  this  regal 
expenditure  of  time  upon  a  matter 
which  any  organ  resembling  a  mind 
could  grasp  in  a  few  hours  reading  of 
a  manual.  Why  the  assumption  that 
the  whole  of  our  material  existence— 
the  tricks  of  every  trade— must  be  de- 
canted into  the  vials  of  learning?  The 
answer  probably  is  that  we  are  un- 
consciously yet  systematically  trying  to 
dispense  with  intellect. 

While  there  is  no  going  straight 
back  to  some  happier  scheme,  Dean 
Barzun  sees  one  element  in  education 
which  is  still  there  and  which  Ameri- 
can colleges  can  use  as  a  tonic  and  a 
test:  intellectual  work,  the  use  of  the 
mind  for  creating  order  in  a  man's 
perceptions  and  thoughts  about  the 
world. 

Passively  acquiring  and  regurgi- 
tating facts  may  stuff  the  memory  for 

A  booklet  containing  Dean  Barzun  s  essay 
may  be  obtained  without  cost  from  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation,  45  East 
65th  Street,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 


a  time  but  will  not  involve  and  alter 
the  mind  and  feelings,  which  is  pre- 
sumably what  education  is  for.  When 
the  student  truly  learns  from  a  teacher 
he  learns  not  solely  facts  and  opinions, 
but  thought.  How  to  think,  how  to 
work,  what  principles  to  apply  to  a 
situation  that  one  has  been  able  to 
analyze — all  this  remains  in  the  person 
while  the  detail  remains  in  the  note- 
book. 

Dean  Barzun  to  be  eleventh 
in  illustrious  Marfleet  line 

THE      ANNOUNCEMENT      for      the       first 

Marfleet  Lecture  read:  "The  Honour- 
able William  Howard  Taft  will  speak 
on  'The  Presidency  of  the  United 
States — its  Duties  and  Responsibili- 
ties'." Thus,  in  February,  1915,  began 
a  unique  series  of  public  addresses  at 
the  University  of  Toronto. 

The  11th  lecture  in  the  series  will 
be  delivered  in  Convocation  Hall  in 
late  winter  or  early  spring,  1960.  The 
speaker:  Jacques  Barzun,  the  American 
historian  of  French  birth  who  is  Dean 
of  the  Faculties  and  Provost  of 
Columbia  University. 

The  Lectureship  was  founded  by 
Mrs.  Lydia  Marfleet,  of  Prophetstown, 
Illinois,  in  memory  of  her  late  hus- 
band, Pearson  Kirkham  Marfleet.  This 
American  citizen,  deeply  concerned 
with  public  welfare  in  his  own  country, 
also  watched  Canada's  growth  with 
much  interest. 

In  recent  years,  speakers  have  in- 
cluded Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright  and 
Dr.  R.  M.  Hutchins.  The  last  lecturer 
was  Miss  Dorothy  Thompson,  who 
spoke  in  December,   1955. 
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U.S.  Award  for  "The  Eighth  President" 

Gregory  Clark,  UC  '14,  and  Professor  Donald  Creighton  inspect  a  copy  of 
"The  Eighth  President  of  the  University  of  Toronto",  only  foreign  entry  to 
win  an  award  at  the  43rd  annual  meeting  of  the  American  College  Public 
Relations  Association.  Both  contributed  chapters  along  with  Dean  (now 
Principal)  Moffatt  St.  A.  Woodside,  Dr.  W.  S.  Wallace  and  "the  eighth 
president"  himself,  Dr.  Claude  T.  Bissell.  The  book  was  edited  by  Kenneth 
Edey,  with  design  by  Eric  Aldwinckle  and  photography  by  Ken  Bell.  The 
University  of  Toronto  Press  was  printer  and  publisher.  Below:  the  judges, 
headed  by  Dr.  Dwayne  Orton,  Editor  of  Think. 


'Our  history  ...  is  a  procession  of  individuals." 
-Dr.  Claude  T.  Bissell 


Three  in  the  Procession 


by  Ian  Montagnes 


As  june  ended,  three  resignations 
from  the  staff  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  became  effective:  Samuel 
Beatty,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C, 
as  Chancellor  of  the  University; 
William  James  Turnbull  Wright, 
M.B.E.,  B.A.,  B.A.Sc,  as  Professor  of 
Engineering  Drawing  and  Head  of  the 
Department;  and  Miss  Agnes  Elsie 
Marie  Parkes,  B.A.,  as  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Women's  Athletic 
Association  and  Associate  Secretary  of 
the  Students'  Administrative  Council. 

For  all  three,  the  University  has 
been  life  itself.  They  came  as  students, 
and  remained  on  staff  until  the  statu- 
tory retirement  time.  Their  careers 
aptly  illustrate  a  sentence  in  the  ad- 
dress given  by  Dr.  Claude  T.  Bissell 
when  he  was  installed  as  President  last 
autumn. 

"Our  history,"  he  said,  "is  not  a  pro- 
gression of  acts  and  amendments,  but 
a  procession  of  individuals." 

samuel    beatty 's     graduation     year, 
1907,  was  a  testing  time  for  the  Uni- 


versity of  Toronto:  the  student  popu- 
lation of  2,500  was  due  to  increase  by 
40  per  cent  in  two  years  and  adminis- 
trators were  energetically  preparing 
for  the  deluge.  Dr.  Beatty  stayed  to 
see  that  problem  solved,  and  many 
another  since.  In  his  own  words,  he 
has  "walked  along  all  the  roads  and 
made  all  the  stops" — undergraduate, 
teaching  fellow,  lecturer,  professor  of 
mathematics,  head  of  the  department, 
dean  of  Arts,  chancellor. 

Previous  chancellors  at  Toronto  had 
first  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
professions,  government  or  the  arts; 
Dr.  Beatty  was  the  first  to  be  elected 
to  this  office  after  a  career  devoted 
to  teaching  and  scholarship.  To  genera- 
tions of  undergraduates  he  had  char- 
acterized the  typical  professor:  high 
forehead,  slightly  rumpled  dress,  a 
half  amused,  half  contemplative  visage 
and  slow,  gentle  speech. 

Samuel  Beatty  has  fought  tyranny 
since  he  first  encountered  it  in  a  bully- 
ing rural  schoolmaster.  That  was  in 
Grey   County,   in   Ontario's   Georgian 
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DR.  BEATTY,  MISS  PARKES  AND  PROFESSOR  WRIGHT 


Bay  district,  where  he  was  born  on  a 
farm  and  grew  up  in  a  family  of  nine 
children.  His  father  died  when  he 
was  seven;  to  help  finance  his  edu- 
cation young  Sam  sold  stereopticons 
from  farm  to  farm.  That  experience 
proved   helpful   in   the   more   rarified 


salesmanship  of  the  effective  lecturer. 
As  a  teacher,  Dr.  Beatty  tried  to  pre- 
sent problems  from  new  directions. 

"I  never  supposed  the  duty  of  an 
instructor  was  to  organize  the   topic 
for  a  boy,"  he  said  after  his  final  con- 
(Continued  on  Page  64) 
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For  his  14th  year  at  Hart  House 
Theatre,  Robert  Gill  chooses 
three  modern  plays  and 
something  different 


WHERE  TALENT 
GETS  A  CHANCE 


MARY  ANDERSON  PLAYS  REGINA 
IN  THE  LITTLE  FOXES 


rp  hree  well  known  plays  and  a 
A  G.B.S.  South  Seas  romp  are  on  the 
Hart  House  Theatre  calendar  for  this 
year.  The  Shaw  play,  new  to  Toronto, 
is  The  Simpleton  of  the  Unexpected- 
Isles.  Director  Robert  Gill  calls  it  ab- 
solute nonsense.  Among  other  things, 
it  deals  with  eugenics,  lady  tourists, 
polygamy,  divine  judgment,  and  scien- 
tific farming. 

As  another  challenge  to  himself 
and  his  players,  Robert  Gill  also  is 
presenting  his  first  stylized  comedy 
here,  Oscar  Wilde's  The  Importance 
of  Being  Ernest. 

The  remaining  plays  are  strong, 
modern  American  pieces  which  have 
not   been   performed   in    Toronto   for 


some  time;  the  current  undergraduate 
generation  will  have  had  few  oppor- 
tunities to  see  them.  They  are  Lillian 
Hellman's  The  Little  Foxes,  a  tale  of 
intra-family  greed  and  deceit  which 
starred  Tallulah  Bankhead  when  it 
opened  in  1939,  and  The  Glass  Mena- 
gerie, Tennessee  Williams'  first  Broad- 
way success. 

Thirteen  seasons  and  50  plays  ago, 
Robert  Gill  staged  Saint  Joan,  his  first 
production  in  Hart  House  Theatre.  In 
the  cast  were  Charmion  King,  Donald 
Davis,  David  Gardner,  Henry  Kaplan 
and  William  Hutt,  all  well-known  now 
in  theatre  and  television.  They  are 
five  of  dozens  of  Canadian  actors  who 
got  their  start  at  Hart  House. 
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This  autumn  the  dramatic  arts  will 
receive  fresh  stimulus  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  with  selection  of  the  first 
Edgar  Stone  Lecturer  in  Drama.  One 
of  Canada's  best-known  theatre  per- 
sonalities, Mr.  Stone  has  established 
the  lectureship  in  perpetuity  with  a 
generous  gift.  The  terms  of  the  endow- 
ment allow  the  word  "drama"  to  be 
interpreted  freely.  It  may  include  all 
aspects  of  theatre,  radio,  television 
and  entertainment;  peering  imagina- 
tively into  the  future,  Mr.  Stone  added 
that  it  may  also  include  "any  develop- 
ment  in   the   arts   of   entertainment". 

Taking  part  in  the  discussions  which 
led  to  the  Edgar  Stone  Lectureship, 
Robert  Gill  found  his  mind  drifting 
back  to  his  first  chaotic  months  in 
Toronto.  After  two  and  a  half  years  in 
Pittsburgh  producing  a  play  a  month 
in  semi-professional  theatre,  he  arrived* 
here  expecting  to  find  something 
similar  to  the  theatre  course  he  had 
taken  at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Instead,  he  found  a  theatre 
based  solely  on  extra-curricular  in- 
terest, competing  with  many  other 
student  productions. 

"I  was  used  to  a  course  where  you 
could  tell  the  students,  'You  do  this' 
because  they  were  at  school  to  do  it. 
Here  I  found  everything  had  to  be 
pulled  out  of  the  air,"  he  recalled. 

"The  first  few  months  were  so  form- 
less, I  thought  I'd  finish  the  year  and 
then  get  out.  I  did  only  two  plays  that 
year.  I  spent  half  the  year  watching 
college  and  faculty  productions  before 
I  saw  the  role  Hart  House  could  play. 
Just  as  all  the  colleges  and  schools 
have   their   own   football    teams,    but 


there  is  one  big  all- Varsity  team,  so 
Hart  House  could  be  the  all- Varsity 
team  for  theatre." 

Since  then,  Hart  House  has  been 
more  than  a  campus  cultural  team.  It 
has  been  a  vigorous  and  prolific 
Canadian  theatre  school,  turning  out 
more  professional  actors  each  year 
than  some  American  courses. 

Although  it  is  an  extra-curricular 
activity,  students  take  acting  at  Hart 
House  seriously.  Gill  warns  them  at 
the  first  of  the  year  they  will  have  to 
give  up  other  activities,  then  proceeds 
to  drill  them  five  nights  a  week,  three 
hours  a  night,  for  four  weeks  before  a 
play  opens. 

He  still  is  surprised  at  their  volun- 
tary discipline.  With  little  prompting 
from  him,  the  actors  are  regularly 
present  and  punctual  at  rehearsals.  In 
50  productions  he  has  had  only  two 
or  three  disciplinary  problems.  The 
junior  players  seem  to  absorb  good 
habits  from  the  seniors. 

Part  of  the  credit  must  go  to  Gill's 
concentration  on  students  who  really 
want  training.  One  of  his  first  ques- 
tions when  interviewing  would-be 
actors  is:  "How  serious  are  you?" 
Those  with  the  greater  interest,  if  they 
have  the  ability,  get  the  roles. 

As  Gill  sees  it,  this  procedure  gives 
Hart  House  Theatre  one  significant 
advantage  over  formal  drama  courses. 

"Because  no  one  is  taking  a  course, 
there  is  no  responsibility  to  accept 
all  who  apply,"  he  explained.  "In  a 
school,  if  a  student  registers  for  a 
course,  you  have  to  give  him  a  part. 
Here  the  talented  people  get  the 
breaks." 
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The  Class  of  '&Q 


Three  among  the  2600  who  re- 
ceived degrees  at  the  seven  spring 
convocations  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  were  an  engineer  turned 
aviator,  an  architect  turned  art  curator, 
and  a  chemist  turned  classicist.  Their 
photographs  appear  on  this  and  the 
facing  page.  As  young  men  they  won 
bachelor's  degrees  at  Toronto.  In  May, 
they  returned  together  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws,  honoris  causa, 
accolades  for  careers  which  have  re- 
flected much  credit  on  their  university. 
Two  weeks  later,  two  other  degrees 


which  were  honorary,  yet  truly  earned, 
were  conferred  on  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Justice  John  Robert  Cartwright  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  and  on 
Dr.  George  Edward  Hall,  President  of 
the  University  of  Western  Ontario. 

The  largest  contingent  of  graduates, 
869,  came  from  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 
Next  were  the  Engineers,  400  strong, 
and  the  350  new  masters  and  doctors 
from  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

The  proudest  graduate?  It  may  have 
been  John  A.  Wright,  who  won  the 
gold  medal  in  Law  to  the  delight  of 
his  father  the  dean;  or  it  could  have 
been  any  one  of  the  three  young 
women  who  ended  in  a  first-place 
tie  in  Geological  Sciences  to  the 
chagrin  of  their  all-male  competition. 

From  the  citation  of  the  engineer 
turned  aviator,  John  Alexander  Douglas 
McCurdy:  "An  Icarus  whose  wings  did 
not  melt  in  the  sun,  a  chieftain  of  the 
clan  which  next  may  be  circumnavigating 
the  moon.  In  1909,  two  years  after  his 
graduation  from  S.P.S.,  John  McCurdy 
made  his  historic  flight  at  Baddeck,  Nova 
Scotia,  in  an  aeroplane  named  'Silver 
Dart'  which  was  largely  of  his  own 
design.  He  was  the  first  to  demonstrate 
aerial  bombing  (by  dropping  oranges  on 
a  target).  In  1910  he  flew  the  'Silver 
Dart'  at  Petawawa  for  observation  by 
Army  staff,  but  the  observers  were  not 
impressed;  the  Army,  in  fact,  gave  him 
the  air.  'Planes,'  he  was  told,  'will  never 
play  any  part  in  warfare/  " 
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From  the  citation  of  the  architect  turned 
art  curator,  Lawrence  Counsell  Martin 
Baldwin:  "Our  guest's  great-uncle,  Robert 
Baldwin,  remodelled  King's  College  into 
the  University  of  Toronto.  Apart  from 
war  service,  Martin  Baldwin  was  an 
architect  in  a  more  literal  sense  from  the 
time  of  his  graduation  until  1932  when  he 
took  charge  of  the  Art  Gallery  of  To- 
ronto. He  has  built  its  collection  into 
an  outstanding  one  and  his  imaginative 
keenness  in  staging  and  display  has  made 
it  popular.  Here  you  will  find  the  old 
and  the  new,  the  classic,  the  romantic 
and  neurotic,  the  Group  of  Seven  and 
the  Painters  Eleven;  and  this  despite  sur- 
realistic sneers  and  the  slings  and  arrows 
of  outraged  conservatives." 


From  the  citation  of  the  chemist  turned 
classicist,  William  Bryan  Wiegand:  "He 
has  moved  easily  in  the  world  of  the 
humanities  from  his  youth  up,  even 
though  his  B.A.  from  Toronto  was  in 
Chemistry  and  his  M.A.  in  Physics. 
When  he  received  the  Colwyn  Medal  of 
the  Rubber  Industry,  it  was  said  of  him: 
'A  factor  in  his  leadership  has  been  his 
skill  as  a  writer.'  A  man  who  reaches 
retirement  youthful  in  body  and  spirit 
has  a  wide  choice  of  pleasures.  Mr. 
Wiegand  chose  the  study  first  of  the 
Classics  (he  took  an  M.A.  in  Greek  at 
Columbia)  and  then  of  Theology,  thus 
concerning  himself  successively  with 
Nature,  Man  and  God.  The  pleasure  of 
philanthropy  is  his  as  well." 
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By  Tim  Creery 


Home  Comes  the  Colonel 


the  university  of  Toronto,  which  has  sent  so  many  graduates  into  all 
levels  of  government  at  Ottawa,  welcomed  one  back  this  summer.  Colonel 
C.  P.  Stacey,  the  war  historian,  retired  from  the  Canadian  Army  to  become 
a  special  lecturer  in  the  department  of  history.  The  wartime  photograph 
on  this  page  shows  him  in  a  harbour  craft  going  out  to  meet  a  troop 
convoy  arriving  in  England  from  Canada.  Behind  Colonel  Stacey  is  Ross 
Munro,  then  a  war  correspondent  and  now  publisher  of  the  Winnipeg 
Tribune.  At  the  left  is  a  movement  control  officer.  Colonel  Stacey  will 
teach  mainly  on  the  history  of  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Commonwealth. 
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For  colonel  stacey  it  is  a  home- 
coming.  The  University's  new 
special  lecturer  in  history  was  all  but 
born  on  the  campus.  His  father,  Dr. 
Charles  Edward  Stacey,  graduated 
from  the  old  Trinity  Medical  School 
in  1885  and  eventually  settled  down 
in  a  home  across  College  Street  from 
the  Mining  Building.  Charles  Perry 
Stacey  was  born  there  July  30,  1906. 
He  got  his  primary  and  secondary 
education  at  the  Normal  Model  School 
and  University  of  Toronto  Schools, 
then  went  on  to  the  English  and 
History  course  at  University  College. 

The  interests  which  were  later  to 
make  him  "the  man  for  the  job" — 
history,  the  army,  and  writing — all 
became  apparent  at  University  of 
Toronto.  He  joined  the  militia  as  a 
signalman  and  after  a  year  got  his 
commission  as  a  lieutenant.  In  his 
final  year  he  was  Editor-in-Chief  of 
The  Varsity  and  won  a  Parkin  scholar- 
ship in  history.  For  good  measure,  he 
was  also  president  of  the  Players' 
Guild  and  of  the  Modern  Language 
Club.  "I  still  figure  one  of  the  great 
feats  of  my  life  was  to  be  editor  of 
The  Varsity  and  graduate  in  the  same 
year,"  says  Col.  Stacey. 

In  1927,  Stacey  began  two  years  at 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  His 
tutor  was  the  historian  R.  B.  Mowat. 
From  Oxford  he  went  to  Princeton  on 
a  fellowship  in  the  fall  of  1929,  took 
his  master's  and  doctor's  degrees  there 
and  was  an  associate  professor  when 
he  left  to  join  the  army  in  1940. 

His  11  years  at  Princeton  left  Col. 
Stacey  with  strong  views  on  the  sub- 
ject  of   Canadian-American   relations. 


Witness:  "We  accuse  the  Americans  of 
shooting  off  their  faces  and  not  know- 
ing enough  about  us;  but  we're  very 
fond  of  ourselves  too  and  don't  know 
enough  about  the  Americans.  Ameri- 
cans have  more  to  be  proud  of 
than  we  have.  We've  overestimated 
our  importance  in  the  world.  We're 
not  a  world  power,  but  fairly  influen- 
tial within  the  limits  of  a  middle 
power.  A  lot  of  youngsters  are  being 
brought  up  with  an  overwhelming 
conceit  in  this  country." 

When  World  War  II  broke  out  Col. 
Stacey  was  on  his  honeymoon,  having 
been  married  on  August  25,  1939,  to 
Miss  Doris  Shiell,  a  U.  of  T.  modern 
languages  graduate.  A  honeymoon 
visit  to  the  Commandant  of  the  Royal 
Military  College,  Kingston,  Brigadier 
H.  D.  G.  Crerar,  eventually  brought 
exciting  results:  in  October,  1940, 
Major  Stacey  was  called  to  the  colours 
and  within  three  months  was  presiding 
over  an  army  historical  staff  in  London, 
England.  Later,  at  the  urging  of  the 
Canadian  High  Commissioner  in 
London,  Rt.  Hon.  Vincent  Massey, 
war  artists  were  added  to  the  group. 

"There  was  a  delay  in  getting  the 
war  artists  scheme  under  way,"  Col. 
Stacey  recalled.  "I  found  out  one  of 
the  reasons  when  the  defence  minister, 
Col.  J.  L.  Ralston,  came  over  later  and 
saw  some  of  their  paintings.  He  looked 
completely  uninterested  and  I  felt  a 

Tim  Creery  is  a  graduate  of  Royal  Naval 
College,  Royal  Roads,  B.C.,  of  McGill 
University  (B.A.  '50),  and  studied  French 
at  the  University  of  Grenoble.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Ottawa  Press  Gallery 
where  he  represents  the  Montreal  Star. 
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bit  put  out;  but  an  aide  leaned  over 
and  whispered  to  me,  1  suppose  you 
realize  the  minister  is  colour  blind'." 
Stacey  was  overseas  throughout  the 
war,  except  for  a  short  visit  home  in 
1944,  and  got  to  Italy  and  Northwest 
Europe  to  study  the  campaigns  at  first 
hand.  He  had  historical  officers  and 
war  artists  with  each  division  and 
made  sure  that  the  raw  material  of 
history  kept  flowing  into  his  office.  He 
had  taken  on  the  job  on  the  under- 
standing that  he  would  have  a  free 
hand  and  not  be  blocked  by  security. 

"I  used  to  go  wherever  anything 
interesting  was  happening,  collect 
records  and  interview  participants  in 
actions,"  Col.  Stacey  recalls.  "The 
only  significant  action  we  didn't  know 
about  until  after  it  happened  was  the 
Dieppe  raid." 

In  1945  Col.  Stacey  was  appointed 
director  of  the  historical  section  of  the 
army  general  staff.  "The  pressure  was 
on  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  fail- 
ure after  World  War  I  to  produce  an 
official  history.  We  slaved  days,  nights 
and  weekends,  went  without  leave 
and  got  out  our  first  book,  a  summary 
official  history  called,  'The  Canadian 
Army,  1939-1945',  on  May  5,  1948, 
three  years  to  the  day  after  the  cease- 
fire in  Europe." 

By  Canadian  standards  it  was  a 
bestseller  at  15,000  copies  and  Stacey 
won  the  Governor-General's  award  for 
the  best  academic  non-fiction  of  the 
year.  He  and  the  historical  staff  then 
set  about  the  job  of  producing  separate 
volumes  to  give  the  army's  wartime 
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history  in  detail.  Col.  Stacey  empha- 
sizes that  to  a  large  extent  the  histories 
are  the  joint  effort  of  the  historical 
section  rather  than  the  work  of  any 
one  man. 

This  will  be  a  three-book-year  for 
the  retiring  colonel.  Besides  "The 
Victory  Campaign"  covering  the 
fighting  in  Northwest  Europe,  he  is 
chronicling  feats  of  arms  in  the  more 
distant  past:  "Quebec  1759,  the  Siege 
and  the  Battle",  and  "Records  of  the 
Nile  Voyageurs,  1884-1885". 

The  Quebec  work  is  being  published 
this  month  by  the  Champlain  Society 
and  marks  the  300th  anniversary  of 
the  Battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 
"The  extraordinary  romantic  aura 
surrounding  the  capture  of  Quebec 
has  obscured  the  actual  nature  of  the 
battle,"  says  Col.  Stacey.  "Montcalm 
and  Wolfe  have  both  been  over-rated 
as  generals." 

The  "Nile  Voyageurs"  is  the  fasci- 
nating tale  of  how  a  Toronto  alderman 
led  400  Canadian  boatmen  who  helped 
the  British  navigate  the  Nile  river  in 
the  unsuccessful  Gordon  relief  expe- 
dition. Col.  Stacey  has  written  a  50- 
page  introduction  and  let  the  docu- 
ments of  the  day  tell  the  rest  of  the 
story. 

How  does  he  feel  about  leaving  his 
work  of  almost  20  years? 

"I  think  I've  been  type-cast  for  too 
long,"  he  said.  "I'm  looking  forward 
to  getting  back  into  teaching  and  hope 
now  to  write  in  the  field  of  general 
history." 
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McLuhan from  Page  18 

accident  that  his  sort  of  investigation 
should  arise  in  Canada,  since  most  of 
our  significant  events  have  centered 
about  problems  of  communication.  We 
have  as  a  nation  contributed  uniquely 
to  this  area  of  world  culture.  Though 
our  formal  arts,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  painting,  remain  in  the 
world's  minor  leagues,  we  have  been 
unmatched  in  our  achievements  in 
radio  writing  and  production,  and  in 
documentary  film.  At  the  same  time 
we  have  contributed  unique  social  and 
political  inventions  such  as  the  Cana- 
dian Broadcasting  Corporation  and  the 
National  Film  Board. 

McLuhan,  who  entered  the  field 
from  studies  in  modern  literature,  was 
preceded  in  some  respects  by  Harold 
Innis  (called  by  David  Riesman,  the 
"Spengler  of  communications")  and 
his  historical  analyses  of  communica- 
tion systems.  Preferring  his  own  orien- 
tation, McLuhan  still  acknowledges 
the  enormous  value  of  Innis's  work, 
and  the  basic  documentation  it  pro- 
vides. 

One  area  in  which  he  has  moved 
beyond  Innis,  because  of  his  different 
point  of  entry,  is  in  the  examination 
of  the  effect  of  various  media  on  the 
very  mind   and   thought  of   man. 

McLuhan,  presently  working  on  a 
book  of  the  "Gutenberg  Era",  is  con- 
stantly exploring  relationships  between 
art  forms,  such  as  between  speech  and 
architecture.  One  of  the  theories  im- 
plicit in  this  particular  relationship  is 
that  of  auditory  space,  the  non-visual 
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world  in  which  all  things  are  simul- 
taneous. By  means  of  this  concept  one 
is  able  to  swarm  over  ideas,  and  to 
experience  them  in  total  rather  than 
only  part  at  a  time.  Such  a  concept  is 
already  familiar  in  physics  and  mathe- 
matics. At  the  same  time  he  is  en- 
gaged on  a  major  project  of  developing 
simple  means  of  teaching  people  how 
to  "read"  the  various  media,  or  to 
understand  their  particular  languages. 
He  is  sure  that  these  discoveries  mean 
the  total  revamping  of  the  educational 
system  which  is  still  based  upon  the 
control  of  printed  forms.  A  discussion 
of  the  irrelevance  of  classrooms  and 
text-books  when  information  of  a 
serious  and  significant  nature  is  avail- 
able in  every  living  room  can  be  a 
disturbing  one. 

There  is  a  great  deal  here  to  swarm 
all  over.  While  a  great  many  of 
McLuhan's  conjectures  need  more 
investigation  and  elaboration,  one  can 
hardly  deny  that  our  present  organiza- 
tion of  knowledge  and  methods  of 
communicating  seem  ill-adapted  to  the 
demands  of  the  society.  McLuhan 
represents  an  exciting  and  genuinely 
useful  way  of  thinking  about  these 
problems.  His  exuberant  way  of  facing 
contemporary  society  is  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  more  common  gloom 
perhaps  best  represented  by  Aldous 
Huxley's  despairing  return  to  "Brave 
New  World".  Huxley,  in  company  with 
a  good  number  of  popular  and 
scholarly  authors  seems  afraid  of 
everything.  McLuhan  doesn't  seem 
afraid  of  anything. 
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WHEN  MAKING  YOUR  WILL  .  .  . 

may  we  suggest  that 
you  consider  the  University  of  Toronto.  You  will  be  giving  careful 
thought  to  those  things  you  hold  dear,  those  things  that  are  true,  those 
things  worthwhile.  You  will  no  doubt  be  thinking  of  your  will  as  a 
lasting  testament  which  will  reflect  your  deepest  values.  Discerning  men 
and  women  in  the  past,  through  gifts  large  and  small,  have  played  a 
vital  role  in  shaping  the  character  of  this  great  university.  Thoughtful 
benefactors  in  the  future  will  give  her  the  strength  of  sinew  and  spirit 
equal  to  the  challenge  ahead. 

Full  information  may  be  secured  from:  — 

R.  J.  Albrant,  Director  of  Development, 
Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto. 
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Criticism from  Page  31 

matters.  But  if  the  suggestion  is  that 
Biblical  scholarship  is  in  the  hands  of 
incompetents,  I  begin  to  think  of  Uni- 
versity College  in  this  University  where 
there  has  been  a  great  tradition  of  such 
studies.  I  think  of  the  late  Professor 
McCurdy  and  his  "History,  Prophecy 
and  the  Monuments";  of  the  late 
Principal  Taylor's  work  on  the  Psalms 
for  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Bible 
and  of  his  unfinished  work  of  exegesis 
which  was  continued  by  Professor 
McCullough;  of  Professor  Meek's  work 
on  the  "American  Translation  of  the 
Bible";  and  of  Professor  Winnett's 
"Mosaic  Tradition".  When  I  think  of 
these  I  am  inclined  to  dismiss  Davis's 
assessment  of  Canadian  scholarship  as 
singularly  ill-informed.  He  talks  of 
"Canadian  mediaevalists  with  little 
Old  French  and  less  Latin".  He  does 
not  say  anything  about  the  work  of 
the  Pontifical  Institute  of  Medieval 
Studies;  he  does  not  know  Professor 
Trethewey's  work  on  medieval  French 
literature;  he  does  not  know  of  Pro- 
fessor Wilkinson's  studies  of  medieval 
England.  I  have  said  I  can  speak  only 
of  Toronto,  but  mention  of  Professor 
Wilkinson  leads  me  to  refer  to  other 
medieval  historians  of  distinction: 
Bailey  in  McGill,  Oleson  in  Manitoba, 
Blackley  in  Alberta.  The  South 
African's  criticism  is  singularly  ill- 
placed.  Shakespearean  scholars  are 
dismissed  as  "sleuths  who  know  more 
about  Shakespeare's  second-best  friend 
than  about  the  books  Shakespeare 
read".  What  nonsense  this   sounds  to 
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WHEN  THE  MEN'  IN  THE  FAMILY  GET  TOGETHER... 

Those  private  'man-to-man'  talks  are  precious  moments.  They 
are  a  time  to  talk  and  a  time  to  look  around — to  watch  the 
development  and  curiosity  of  youth.  In  this  country,  there  is 
much  for  a  boy  and  his  father  to  share.  An  awareness  of  the 
expansion  and  growth  of  Canada  is  a  major  opportunity  .  .  . 
exciting  to  both  young  and  old. 

Just  as  you  and  your  boy  share  in  our  prosperity,  so  does  Steel 
play  a  major  role  in  Canada's  growth. 

To  meet  the  rapid  expansion  of  our  country,  the  Steel  industry 
must  keep  pace.  STELCO  alone  has  invested  about  150  million 
dollars  in  plant  and  equipment  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  will 
spend  more  than  another  100  millions  in  the  next  five  years. 
Great  needs  create  great  opportunities.  For  you  now,  and  lor 
your  son  in  later  years,  Steel  offers  satisfying  and  rewarding 
careers  of  unlimited  scope.  Look  to  Steel  for  you — and  your  son. 
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one  who  has  known  Professor  R.  S. 
Knox  for  nearly  forty  years,  or  who 
knew  more  recently  that  charming, 
enthusiastic,  penetrating  scholar,  the 
late  Professor  H.  S.  Wilson.  Finally, 
Davis  refers  to  Canadian  Miltonists 
who  "psycho-analyse  Milton".  With 
Professor  Woodhouse  and  Professor 
Barker  on  our  staff  we  do  not  need  to 
apologise  for  our  Miltonists. 

But  enough  of  this.  The  one  redeem- 
ing feature  of  Professor  Davis's  talk 
is  his  recognition  in  his  final  paragraph 
of  the  "forbearance  and  willingness" 
of  the  average  undergraduate.  I  would 
say  the  "generosity  and  kindliness", 
and  I  would  suggest  that  this  is  almost 
a  universal  characteristic  of  students. 
It  was  noted  by  Professor  Adam 
Smith  in  Glasgow  two  hundred  years 
ago:  "Such  is  the  generosity  of  the 
greater  part  of  young  men,  that  so  far 
from  being  disposed  to  neglect  or 
despise  the  instructions  of  their  master, 
provided  he  shows  some  serious  inten- 
tion of  being  of  use  to  them,  they  are 
generally  inclined  to  pardon  a  great 
deal  of  incorrectness  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty,  and  sometimes  even 
to  conceal  from  the  public  a  good  deal 
of  gross  negligence." 


Yes,  we  must  be  critical  and  must 
welcome  intelligent  criticism.  But  let 
us  be  proud,  too:  we  have  much  to  be 
proud  of.  And  it  is  the  proud  contem- 
plation of  our  sound  achievement  that 
gives  us  the  courage  and  the  hope  that 
we  need  as  we  struggle  to  improve,  to 
achieve  still  more. 
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COLLEGE    and     INDUSTRY 


From  the  colleges  and  universities  of  Canada  come  the  men, 
from  industry  the  improved  products,  to  form  an  essential 

combination  for  the  continuing  development  of  a  better  and  greater 
Canada.  A  typical  example  of  this  forward-looking  partnership  is  found 

in  Crane  Limited  and  Associated  Companies  which  produce 
so  much  of  Canada's  plumbing,  heating  and  piping  equipment, 
essential  to  better  living  and  industrial  efficiency  in 
an  ever-expanding  nation. 


CRANE  Limited  and  Associated  Companies 

General  Office:  1170  Beaver  Hall  Square,  Montreal.  Toronto  Branch:  306  Front  St.  W. 
Associated  Companies :  Canadian  Potteries  Limited,  Port  Hope  Sanitary  Manufacturing 
Co.    Limited,   Crane  Steelware,    Limited,   Alliance   Ware,   Ltd.,   Warden   King   Limited. 


Procession from  Page  45 

vocation.  "His  duty  is  to  introduce  a 
topic  and  get  the  boy  interested,  to 
tell  him  about  the  problems  and  dif- 
ficulties, to  put  him  along  the  way  of 
working  at  the  thing  himself." 

Respect  as  well  as  inspiration  played 
a  part  in  his  relations  with  students. 
"Courtesy  of  the  young  for  the  old  is 
important,"  he  said  at  78,  "but  courtesy 
of  the  old  for  the  young  is  as  im- 
portant, or  even  more  so.  After  all,  the 
young  are  going  to  inherit  the  throne. 
The  old  have  had  their  day;  it  isn't  for 
them  to  call  the  tune." 

What  changes  has  he  noticed  most 
in  56  years  on  campus?  In  general,  a 
higher  regard  for  teachers  and  edu- 
cation among  the  public.  "Parents 
today  are  more  prone  to  say  that  the 
best  thing  they  can  leave  their  children 
is  not  property  or  stocks  and  bonds, 
but  a  good  intellectual  and  moral 
training  such  as  they  can  get  at  uni- 
versity." 

In  recent  years  he  has  noted  more 
academic  humility,  brought  on,  he 
feels,  by  the  broadening  curricula. 

"In  our  class,"  said  Dr.  Beatty,  "we 
thought  we  knew  all  there  was  to 
know  about  mathematics  when  we 
graduated;  today,  a  good  boy  would 
know  the  total  extent  of  mathematics 
is  boundless." 

Dr.  Beatty  views  the  growing 
emphasis  on  research  with  mixed 
emotions.  "Years  ago,"  he  said,  "re- 
search was  left  to  those  who  felt  the 
urge  and  could  prove  to  themselves 
they  could  pull  it  off.  Now  it  is  an 
affair  of  everybody,  and  not  every- 
body can  do  it  well.  This  preoccupa- 


tion can  be  futile  and  prevent  the 
staff  member  from  doing  a  thing  that 
is  within  his  compass — to  lecture  well." 

Dr.  Beatty  has  proved  himself  in 
both  areas.  He  gained  one  reputation 
for  man-on-the-street  explanations  of 
the  differential  calculus;  he  gained  an- 
other internationally  for  his  published 
work  in  higher  mathematics.  Learned 
journals  continued  to  carry  articles  by 
"S.  Beatty"  long  after  he  moved  into 
the  red-carpeted  chancellor's  suite  in 
Simcoe  Hall. 

After  his  retirement,  he  saw  no 
reason  to  end  the  flow.  "I'm  not  too 
lucky  all  the  time  in  getting  things 
to  work  out,"  he  said,  "but  I'm  not 
easily  discouraged." 

w.  j.  t.  wright  has  always  been 
known  for  his  open  door.  One  alumnus 
remembers  him  as  a  man  "to  whom 
you  could  bring  problems  not  fit  for 
the  chaplain".  Professor  Wright's  secret 
for  student  counselling:  "I  never  try 
to  give  advice.  If  it's  a  moral  question 
— like  'thou  shalt  not  steal' — it  is  pos- 
sible to  say  the  student  was  right  or 
wrong.  But  in  most  cases  all  you  can 
do  is  let  the  student  talk  it  out  and 
get  things  straight  in  his  own  mind." 

"Maybe  I'm  a  bit  old-fashioned,"  he 
added,  "but  I  think  there  is  too  much 
formal  counselling  today.  It  is  easy  to 
tell  people  things  when  you  take  no 
responsibility  for  their  actions.  Once 
a  student  leaves  the  room,  your  re- 
sponsibility goes,  too." 

William  Wright  was  born  into  the 
University  community  as  the  son  of 
C.  H.  C.  Wright,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment   of   architecture    from    1890    to 
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I  forthcoming  books  from  University  of  Toronto  Press 


new  ana 


THE  ETHICAL  IDEALISM  OF  MATTHEW  ARNOLD 

by  William  Robbins 

Professor  Robbins  traces  the  development  of  Arnold's  religious  and 
philosophical  thought,  and  shows  how  his  mission  of  reconciliation 
between  the  forces  of  scientific  investigation  and  those  of  ecclesiastical 
reaction  met  with  hostility  from  both  sides.  This  study  will  be  valued 
by  all  those  interested  in  the  interplay  of  ideas  between  science,  religion, 
and  humanism.  $3.75 

THE  ATLANTIC  TRIANGLE  AND  THE  COLD  WAR 

by  Edgar  Mclnnis 

Edgar  Mclnnis,  President  of  the  Canadian  Institute  of  International 
Affairs,  examines  certain  essential  aspects  of  the  Anglo-American- 
Canadian  relations  in  the  light  of  current  developments,  taking  as 
his  starting-point  the  Montebello  Conference  of  1955.  An  extra- 
ordinarily penetrating  and  informative  study.  $4.50 

CIVIL  LIBERTIES  AND  CANADIAN  FEDERALISM 

The  Plaunt  Lectures,  Carleton  University,  1959 

by  Frank  R.  Scott 

The  brilliant  lawyer  and  professor  who  won  the  Roncarelli  case  in 

Quebec    discusses    the    relationship    between    civil    liberties    and    the 

Canadian  constitution.  He  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  growth  of 

the  constitution  and  with  the  current  interest  in  civil  liberties  and 

human  rights  as  evidence  of  that  growth.  $2.00 

A  PROPHET  IN  POLITICS 

A  Biography  of  J.  S.  Woodsworth 
by  Kenneth  McNaught 

Writing  with  maturity  and  sophistication,  the  author  brings  out  per- 
suasively the  quality  of  Woodsworth,  and  analyses  brilliantly  Canadian 
politics  in  the  twentieth  century  as  he  tells  the  story  of  Woodsworth, 
pioneer  social  worker,  founder  of  the  C.C.F.  party,  able  parliamen- 
tarian, and  defender  of  civil  rights.  $5.95 
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1934.  In  the  last  class  to  receive  a 
three-year  Engineering  diploma,  he 
took  an  extra  year  to  get  his  B.A.Sc. 
in  1912,  and  joined  the  staff  as  a 
demonstrator.  He  won  an  M.B.E.  over- 
seas in  World  War  I. 

In  1945,  when  thousands  of  return- 
ing ex-servicemen  forced  the  Uni- 
versity to  open  an  extension  at  Ajax, 
25  miles  east  of  Toronto,  Professor 
Wright  was  chosen  as  director  of 
studies. 

Ajax  accommodated  5036  engineers 
(27  of  them  women)  during  its  four 
years  of  life.  Its  dining  hall  served  a 
peak  of  7,000  meals  a  day. 

At  Ajax  there  were  student  pranks 
in  profusion,  and  Professor  Wright  had 
to  be  firm  as  well  as  kind.  But,  in 
retrospect,  he  suggests  that  tales  of 
Ajax  wildness  have  been  exaggerated. 

"It  was  delightful,"  he  recalled. 
"You  couldn't  have  a  nicer  bunch  of 
young  fellows.  People  tend  to  re- 
member the  water  fights  and  hay 
bonfires  rather  than  the  good  football 
and  hockey  games." 

This  fall  William  Wright,  now  pro- 
fessor emeritus,  is  back  at  the  School 
house  in  a  new  official  capacity: 
Student  Councillor.  "We  want  him  to 
stay  as  long  as  possible,"  said  Dean 
R.  R.  McLaughlin.  "In  terms  of  human 
relations,  he  can  make  a  tremendous 
contribution." 

marie  parkes  began  her  University 
of  Toronto  career  in  1920,  almost  by 
accident.  An  honours  Arts  graduate 
temporarily  at  loose  ends,  she  ans- 
wered an  advertisement  for  a  secretary 
for  the  Women's  Student  Council.  The 


WSC  had  only  one  condition:  that  she 
stay  with  them  for  the  whole  of  the 
coming  year.  Miss  Parkes  agreed — 
and  stayed  for  39. 

The  new  WSC  secretary  was  no 
stranger  to  student  activities.  When 
the  class  of  1916  graduated,  Marie 
Parkes  was  on  the  University  College 
executive.  As  a  member  of  The  Var- 
sity's masthead,  she  had  been  one  of 
three  carefully  chaperoned  young 
ladies  who  stayed  up  till  6  a.m.  putting 
out  the  newspaper's  first  women's 
edition.  She  also  swam  and  played 
tennis,  captained  the  UC  basketball 
and  hockey  teams. 

In  1921,  Marie  Parkes  was  the 
obvious  choice  for  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Women's  Athletic  Association 
when  that  more  formal  body  replaced 
the  old  Athletic  League  which  had 
been  organizing  intercollegiate  wo- 
men's hockey,  tennis,  basketball  and 
paper  chases. 

Miss  Parkes  has  run  a  book  exchange 
and  employment  agency,  has  autho- 
rized hundreds  of  co-eds  to  buy 
Varsity  blazers  and  rings.  With  the 
advent  of  cheerleaders  in  1945,  she 
took  on  the  job  of  chaperone  and 
missed  only  one  away  football  week- 
end in  the  ensuing  years. 

Marie  Parkes  has  attended  hundreds 
of  student  council  and  committee 
meetings.  Has  it  bothered  her  to  hear 
the  same  "new"  ideas  and  opposing 
arguments  year  after  year?  Not  at  all. 

"It's  interesting  the  way  history 
repeats  itself,"  she  said.  "It's  rather 
amusing.  At  the  same  time,  the  cycles 
are  a  salvation  because  you  can  say 
to  yourself;  this  will  last  only  so  long." 
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T.  C.  S. 

Port  Hope,  Ontario 

A  Boarding  School  in  the  Country 
for  Boys  Ages  10-18 

IN  ITS  95TH  YEAR 

Many  substantial  scholarships  and  bursaries 
are  awarded  every  year  to  promising  boys. 

Applications  for  admission  should  be 
made  by  March  of  the  year  in  which  a  candidate  wishes  to  enter  the 
School.  185  University  scholarships  have  been  won  by  T.C.S.  boys  in  25 
years. 

Full  information  will  be  ten!  on  request  to  the  Headmaster: 

Philip  Ketchum.  m. a  .B.Paed.  ll.d.  Trinity  College  School  Port  Hope,  Ont. 
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CITY- WIDE  ANSWERING 


METROPOLITAN  MEDICAL  EXCHANGES 
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Federation from  Page  14 

all  of  whom  have  given  it  their  un- 
qualified endorsement.  No  doubt  there 
will  be  other  affiliations  in  the  years 
to  come;  some,  like  York,  of  a  tempo- 
rary and  apprentice  nature,  others 
destined  for  permanency  within  an 
enlarged  federation. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  few  personal 
comments.  As  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  I  am,  within  the 
framework  of  the  college  system,  en- 
trusted in  particular  with  the  welfare 
of  University  College,  a  trust  that  I 
accept  all  the  more  enthusiastically  in 
that  I  am  a  graduate  of  that  College 
and  a  former  member  of  its  academic 
and    administrative    staff.    I    am    also 


acutely  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  a 
federation  it  is  fatal  to  develop  one 
section  at  the  expense  of  any  other. 
One  cannot  hope,  of  course,  to  main- 
tain a  uniform  pace  of  development. 
There  may  be  times  when  apparent 
inequalities  arise.  But  if  we  constantly 
recall  that  the  University  of  Toronto 
is  a  great  centre  of  learning  with 
national  and  international  responsi- 
bilities, then  the  problems  fall  into 
perspective,  and  differences  are  easily 
resolved.  Since  assuming  my  post  here 
as  President  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  I  have  encountered  in  my  col- 
leagues of  the  federated  colleges  a 
combination  of  good  will  and  candour 
that  has  made  my  first  year  in  office 
a  happy  and  satisfying  one. 


the  MILDEST  BEST-TASTING  cigarette 
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IT   CAME    FROM   EATON'S 


"IT  CAME  FROM  EATON'S!" 

How  familiar  is  that  phrase,  spoken  thousands  of  times  daily  all  across  this 
vast  country  of  ours! 

"IT  CAME  FROM  EATON'S!" 

.  .  .   yet  it  might  have  originated  in  any  one  of  the  four  corners  of  the  world 
Eaton  buying  offices  are  located  in  London,  Paris,  Manchester, 
Leicester,  Belfast  and  West  Germany— and  from  these,  buyers  move  out 
to  shop  the  world  for  Eaton  customers. 

"IT  CAME  FROM  EATON'S!" 

Whether  you  shop  through  the  famed  Eaton  catalogue,  or  in  a  convenient 
Order  Office— or  in  one  of  the  big  city  stores  that  dot  the  country  from  coast 
to  coast,  you  are  assured  of  top  quality  merchandise  and  service. 
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'There  is  nothing  which  has  yet  been  contrived  by  man, 
by  which  so  much  happiness  is  produced 
as  by  a  good  tavern  or  inn." 

Samuel  Johnson  1776 


The  Pari?   Plaza  proves  the  words  of 
Samuel  Johnson  hy  providing  the  finest  in 
comfort,  food  and  service  in  the  old 
traditional  way. 
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Complete  President's  Report 

In  addition  to  the  leading  article  in  this  issue,  the 
complete  President's  Report  for  1958-59  contains  annual 
reviews  by  Heads  of  various  University  divisions.  Some 
copies  of  the  complete  report  are  available  for  Varsity 
Graduate  readers  who  request  them. 

Installation  of  the  Chancellor 

Dr.  F.  C.  A.  Jeanneret,  retired  Principal  of  University 
College,  will  be  installed  as  Chancellor  of  the  University 
on  Monday,  November  9.  The  ceremony  begins  at  8  p.m. 
in  Convocation  Hall.  Following  his  installation,  the 
Chancellor  will  confer  honorary  degrees  on  the  United 
Kingdom  High  Commissioner  and  the  French  Ambassador. 


Change  of  Address 

Was  your  November  Varsity  Graduate  correctly  ad- 
dressed? If  not,  will  you  please  drop  us  a  line  or  return 
the   envelope   with   the   correction   clearly  marked. 


PRESIDENT'S  REPORT 
1958-59 


T^eport  to  the  Governors  and  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
_L\for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1959: 

It  is  now  a  little  over  four  years  since  Dr.  E.  F.  Sheffield  presented 
his  paper  on  "The  Expansion  of  Enrolment,  1955—1965",  and  thus 
gave  a  precise  basis  for  the  impressive  but  vague  warnings  of  university 
administrators.  In  that  report,  Dr.  Sheffield  predicted  that  the  uni- 
versity population  of  Canada,  which  at  that  time  was  67,500,  would 
double  in  ten  years'  time.  The  estimate  he  gave  for  the  year  1965-6 
was  128,900.  Since  Dr.  Sheffield  made  his  report,  actual  registration 
has  exceeded,  by  a  considerable  amount,  the  predicted  registration 
for  each  of  the  years  for  which  we  have  final  statistics.*  Evidence  is 
mounting  that  the  expansion  is  not  simply  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
greatly  increased  birth  rate  during  the  Second  World  War,  but  reflects 
a  new  social  attitude  towards  university  education.  A  university  degree 
is  no  longer  a  rare  prize  to  which  only  the  select  few  can  aspire.  It 
is  now  thought  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all  who  have  the  ability 
and  the  desire  to  go  beyond  the  secondary  school. 

Dr.  Sheffield's  predictions  were  made  in  terms  of  the  national 
scene,  and  he  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  would  be  regional 
variations.  We  must  always  keep  in  mind  that  Metropolitan  Toronto  is 


*  Full-time  enrolment  in  Canadian  universities: 

1955-6           1956-7  1957-8 

Sheffield  prediction                 69,900             73,400  77,300 

Actual                                      72,200             78,100  86,500 


the  real  crisis  point  in  the  expansion  of  university  enrolment.  The  population 
here  has  increased,  between  the  years  1951  and  1956,  by  almost  25  per  cent, 
whereas  the  average  increase  throughout  the  rest  of  the  province  is  approxi- 
mately 14  per  cent.  There  are  now  nearly  25,000  students  in  Ontario  uni- 
versities. If  one  were  to  look  ahead  another  ten  years  beyond  Dr.  Sheffield's 
terminal  point — that  is,  to  1975 — it  would  seem  certain  that  there  will  be  in 
Ontario  approximately  92,000  students  who  will  be  seeking  places  in  the 
universities  of  the  province,  of  whom  about  46,000  will  be  in  the  metropolitan 
area  of  Toronto. 

Against  this  background,  the  expansion  programme  for  the  University  of 
Toronto  falls  into  perspective.  We  have  in  the  past  looked  after  about  one  half 
of  the  student  population  of  Ontario.  We  expect  to  be  ready  for  23,000  students 
in  1965,  which  will  still  be  about  one  half  of  the  Ontario  students.  After  that 
date,  even  though  our  numbers  remain  constant,  our  proportion  will  decline. 
We  shall  have  become  a  highly  selective  university.  At  least  20,000  students 
in  this  metropolitan  area  will  have  to  look  to  other  universities.  We  are  engaged, 
then,  in  no  grandiose  expansion  plans,  and  mutterings  of  "elephantiasis"  can 
come  only  from  those  who  are  sleeping  comfortably  in  the  past.  We  are  not 
adding  a  single  new  academic  department  or  division  to  our  programme;  we 
are  simply  strengthening  what  we  already  have  in  order  to  do  our  traditional 
job. 

Against  this  statistical  background,  too,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  University 
of  Toronto  has  welcomed  the  early  steps  towards  the  creation  of  another 
university  in  the  metropolitan  area.  The  most  important  event  of  the  year, 
certainly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  development  of  higher  education  in  the 
province,  was  the  unanimous  endorsement  by  both  Senate  and  Board  of 
Governors  of  an  agreement  between  the  University  of  Toronto  and  a  com- 
mittee representing  York  University,  whereby  the  new  institution  became  in 
effect  for  a  limited  period  of  time  an  affiliated  institution  of  the  University  of 
Toronto.  The  main  points  of  this  agreement,  which  was  drafted  by  Dean 
Wright,  are  as  follows:  the  affiliation  is  to  last  not  less  than  four  nor  more  than 
eight  years;  it  will  be  confined  to  work  done  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and, 
initially,  to  certain  courses  in  the  General  Arts  programme;  the  admission 
requirements  for  York  University  will  conform,  so  far  as  minimums  are  con- 
cerned, to  those  of  the  University  of  Toronto;  the  examinations  for  credit 
towards  the  Toronto  degree  will  be  those  of  the  University  of  Toronto;  and 
finally,  appointments  to  the  academic  staff  of  York  University  will  be  made 
after  consultation  with,  and  with  the  approval  of,  the  President  of  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

It  is  appropriate  that  an  old  foundation  should  lend  help  to  a  new  one,  and 
that  the  professional  worker  should  advise  the  enthusiastic  amateur.   But  it 


would  be  hypocritical  to  deny  that  our  motives  were  not  also  firmly  rooted 
in  enlightened  self-interest.  We  realize  that  the  continued  health  of  this 
university  depends  upon  the  rapid  emergence  of  a  second  major  university 
in  this  area.  If  by  1965  York  University  is  not  an  established  institution,  with 
a  campus,  a  staff  and  a  substantial  student  body,  then  Toronto  may  find  her- 
self by  the  irresistible  compulsion  of  social  forces  transformed  into  a  kind  of 
institution  that  is  alien  to  all  our  traditions.  We  are  convinced  that  with  our 
new  facilities  and  with  an  expanded  staff  we  can  maintain  our  standards.  To 
envisage  an  indefinite  expansion  would  be  to  make  a  mockery  of  the  plans 
carefully  and  painstakingly  prepared,  and  to  turn  a  great  university  into  a 
demographic  convenience.  We  would  thereby  abandon  our  regimental  tradi- 
tions, and  become  a  mere  holding  unit. 

To  suggest  this  possibility  at  Toronto  is  immediately  to  dismiss  it;  for  we 
have  in  the  University  of  Toronto  an  intellectual  community  that  could  never 
countenance  such  a  development.  There  is  no  misunderstanding  about  the 
nature  of  this  intellectual  community  within  the  university,  but  occasional 
misapprehensions  arise  outside.  It  is  wise,  therefore,  to  emphasize  continually 
this  basic  fact,  particularly  since  universities,  like  all  human  institutions,  acquire 
from  time  to  time  subsidiary  functions  that  usurp  the  public  attention.  We  must 
always  remember  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  university  is  not,  for  instance, 
to  produce  genial  men  of  the  world;  or,  for  that  matter,  to  produce  engineers, 
doctors,  dentists,  teachers,  preachers,  business  men  and  statesmen;  it  is  rather 
to  turn  out  men  and  women  who  believe  in  the  power  of  the  organized  and 
disciplined  mind,  who  are  unashamed  members  of  what  Jacques  Barzun  has 
recently  referred  to  as  the  House  of  Intellect,  of  which  the  distinguishing 
qualities  are  order,  logic,  clarity,  and  speed  and  precision  of  communication. 

I  should  like  to  examine  some  of  the  ways  in  which  this  intellectual  com- 
munity can  be  preserved.  The  basic  requirement  is  the  statement  and  mainte- 
nance of  intellectual  standards.  I  fully  realize  that  academic  standards  can  be 
mechanically  and  rigorously  applied,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  flexible  and 
liberal  methods  of  judgment.  Yet  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  standards  for 
university  entrance  are  minimum  standards,  which  the  good  student  will  have 
no  trouble  in  exceeding  by  a  comfortable  margin.  I  am  aware,  too,  that  the 
methods  of  determining  the  qualifications  for  university  entrance  must  always 
be  under  review,  and  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  accept  modifications  and 
amendments.  We  shall  do  so,  however,  only  after  a  good  deal  of  sceptical 
enquiry.  Nothing  has  yet  convinced  us  that  the  Grade  XIII  examinations  do 
not  constitute  an  adequate  test.  I  am  doubtful  of  the  usefulness  of  tests  which 
purport  to  measure  intelligence  and  aptitude.  The  "quiz"  mentality  is  alien 
to  the  spirit  of  the  university,  and  no  amount  of  intellectual  brightness  and 
quickness  can  be  a  substitute  for  thorough   acquaintance  with  a  body   of 


knowledge.  Success  at  the  university  will  always  depend  to  a  great  degree 
upon  a  union  of  mind  and  will;  upon,  for  instance,  the  power  to  determine 
priorities  and  to  husband  the  time  available  during  the  academic  year  and — 
what  can  be  almost  as  important — during  the  summer  break. 

The  maintenance  of  academic  standards,  then,  is  the  first  factor  that  ensures 
a  healthy  intellectual  community.  No  division  of  this  university  questions  this. 
During  the  last  year,  for  instance,  there  were  a  number  of  occasions  on  which 
clarification  of  standards  was  called  for,  and  in  every  case  the  faculty  body 
concerned  promptly  endorsed  high  standards. 

A  second  requirement  for  the  intellectual  community  is  the  placing  of 
principles  and  ideas  before  techniques  and  facts.  All  university  education, 
whether  it  has  a  specific  professional  orientation  or  not,  should  be,  in  this 
sense,  liberal.  The  University  of  Toronto  has  a  strong  roster  of  professional 
schools.  Most  of  my  colleagues  would  agree  that  we  have  reached  the  satura- 
tion point  here,  and  that  from  now  on  we  must  be  concerned  primarily  with 
making  sure  that  the  work  in  these  areas  has  the  proper  university  emphasis. 
One  of  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  increased  popularity  of  higher  education 
is  that  of  making  clear  to  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  university  the  basis 
of  our  distinctions.  Since  all  education  is  good,  there  can  be  no  harm — so  the 
implication  goes — in  bringing  together  in  one  place  many  kinds  of  educational 
activities.  This  attitude  leads,  on  the  level  of  higher  education,  to  a  blurring 
of  standards  and  to  progressive  deterioration.  My  colleagues,  I  know,  are 
aware  of  this  problem,  and  are  constantly  sensitive  to  it.  The  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering  is  determined  that  it  will  never  become  a 
lathe  for  turning  out  technicians,  and  will  resist  all  temptations  to  slip  into 
an  easy  occupationalism.  The  Faculty  of  Law  is  constantly  concerned  with  the 
opening-up  of  new  areas  of  study  and  research;  there  is  no  possibility  that 
the  study  of  law  at  Toronto  will  be  confined  to  pedestrian  training  in  a  craft; 
the  Faculty  emphasizes  both  breadth  and  intensiveness.  In  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  a  staff  committee  has  been  examining  teaching  methods  and  cur- 
ricula in  the  light  of  what  Dean  MacFarlane  describes  as  a  "world-wide 
ferment"  in  medical  education.  During  the  past  year  a  committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dean  Sisam  was  appointed  to  examine  the  scope  of  the  work 
offered  in  the  Institute  of  Business  Administration,  and  its  recommendations 
will  mean  that  that  division  of  the  University  will,  even  more  than  in  the  past, 
become  the  centre  of  a  strong  intellectual  discipline  concerned  with  the  critical 
examination  of  the  vast  complex  of  business  enterprises  in  modern  society — 
not  simply  with  the  provision  of  certain  in-service  courses  that  could  be  offered 
more  effectively  outside  a  university. 

The  strongest  guarantee  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  intellectual  com- 
munity here  is  the  preservation  of  the  honour  course  system  and  increasing 
emphasis  upon  graduate  work.  Ten  years  ago  there  was  an  attempt  made  to 


reorganize  and  strengthen  the  non-honours  work  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and 
to  give  it  thereby  a  new  dignity.  Admittedly  the  General  Course,  which 
emerged  from  this  investigation,  was  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  Pass 
Course.  But  none  the  less  the  honours  work  has  continued  to  attract,  in  almost 
every  year,  the  major  portion  of  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts.*  Indeed,  it 
may  be  asked  whether  Toronto,  by  virtue  of  tradition  and  academic  structure, 
is  not  specially  equipped  to  give  honours  work,  and  whether  we  should  not 
think  of  restricting  the  number  of  students  admitted  to  the  General  Course. 
Already  the  need  for  a  greater  degree  of  concentration  in  the  sciences  has 
brought  into  being  the  General  Course  in  Science,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  committee  which  is  to  be  appointed  to  examine  the  General  Course  in 
its  entirety  will  recommend  similar  concentration  in  other  areas.  In  making 
this  suggestion  about  this  university,  I  am  not  decrying  the  importance  of 
general  education.  It  may  be,  however,  that  general  education  in  the  sense 
of  an  education  that  attempts  to  give  the  student  an  introduction  to  all  of  the 
major  areas  of  learning  can  be  more  effectively  given  in  other  institutions.  This 
university  is  committed  to  a  high  degree  of  specialization.  I  realize  that 
specialization  has  become  a  nasty  word  in  educational  circles,  but  this  arises 
chiefly  from  a  narrow  set  of  presuppositions.  Specialization  can  be  narrow 
if  it  is  associated  with  mastery  of  a  technique  and  with  a  sullen  addiction  to 
intellectual  isolation.  But  specialization  when  it  is  associated  with  the  study 
of  one  of  the  major  disciplines,  whether  in  the  humanities,  the  social  sciences 
or  the  sciences,  is  a  major  road  to  liberal  education.  It  provides  depth,  and  if 
the  subject  or  subjects  of  specialization  are  taught  historically  and  philosophi- 
cally, it  will  encourage  the  student  to  make  his  own  forays  into  other  areas 
and  to  make  associations  and  connections  with  other  disciplines.  More- 
over, spurs  to  the  study  of  subjects  outside  one's  specialty  are  not  restricted 
to  the  classroom.  In  a  true  university,  other  methods  exist  of  encouraging 
breadth  of  interest.  A  residence  hall,  under  good  conditions,  can  provide  the 
best  setting  for  a  lively  and  almost  continuous  inter-disciplinary  seminar.  One 
can  think  of  many  other  unifying  agencies — of  the  new  Bookstore,  for  instance, 
one  of  the  few  genuine  bookstores  in  Canada,  surely  in  our  unbookish  society 
"a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiop's  ear".  An  hour  spent  browsing  among  the  periodicals 
and  books  on  display  there  (as  distinct  from  the  frenzied  pursuit  of  textbooks 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year)  may  well  constitute  one  of  the  most  valuable 
experiences  in  an  undergraduate  career.  I  think  also  of  the  Faculty  of  Music. 
I  know  of  no  greater  dissolvent  of  disciplinary  barriers  than  a  common 
interest  and  delight  in  music.  I  look  upon  the  final  decision  to  move  ahead 


'Percentage  of  full-time  Arts  students  enrolled  in  honour  courses 
1950     1951     1952     1953     1954     1955     1956     1957     1958 

52%      53%      53%      52%      51%      49%      50%      50%      54% 


with  the  erecting  of  a  new  building  for  the  Faculty  of  Music  as  a  major 
achievement.  Along  with  that  has  gone  the  sharper  delineation  between  the 
Faculty,  which  is  concerned  with  music  as  a  university  discipline,  and  the 
School,  which  will  continue  its  illustrious  and  historic  role  as  a  leader  in 
general  musical  education.  This  unifying  power  is  pre-eminently  the  character- 
istic of  the  Library,  to  which  I  shall  make  particular  reference  later  in  this 
report. 

I  mentioned  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  along  with  the  honour  courses, 
as  providing  the  bedrock  of  this  intellectual  community.  These  two  go  together, 
and  indeed  the  predominance  of  the  honour  course  has  made  it  easy  for  this 
university  to  develop  on  a  wide  scale  its  programme  of  graduate  studies.  Since 
the  reorganization  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  in  1947,  the  School  has 
grown  in  numbers  and  in  strength.  There  has  been  a  continuous,  but,  I  hope, 
not  harassing  emphasis  upon  research;  there  has  been  an  extensive  programme 
whereby  distinguished  professors  have  visited  the  University  for  short  periods 
and  have  given  special  seminars;  and  there  has  been,  also,  a  growing  aware- 
ness of  the  international  importance  of  the  graduate  school,  symbolized  by 
the  important  role  played  by  Dean  Gordon  in  the  Association  of  American 
Graduate  Schools.  With  the  heavy  drain  upon  the  resources  of  graduate 
schools  in  the  United  States,  our  own  graduate  school  will  attract  more  and 
more  students  from  south  of  the  border.  With  the  growth  of  the  graduate 
school,  it  becomes  increasingly  important  that  the  University  should  take  steps 
to  provide  social  and  residential  centres  for  graduate  students. 

I  have  left  to  the  last  the  most  important  way  of  maintaining  an  intellectual 
community — namely,  by  the  appointment  and  retention  of  good  members  of 
staff.  This  is  the  main  concern  of  the  President  and  of  his  senior  colleagues. 
All  the  heads  of  divisions  would,  I  know,  subscribe  to  this  statement,  but  none 
more  so  than  the  new  Dean  of  Arts,  Vincent  Bladen,  who  is  confronted  in  his 
faculty  with  the  most  complex  and  demanding  staff  problems.  A  department 
is  kept  strong  by  appointing  to  junior  posts  young  men  and  women  who  will 
develop  into  first  class  teachers  and  scholars,  and  at  the  same  time  maintaining 
effervescence  at  the  top  by  bringing  in  the  occasional  senior  scholar. 

In  this  slight  lull  before  the  storm  of  expansion  we  should  be  bending  all 
our  resources  to  attract  as  many  senior  scholars  as  possible  to  our  departments. 
I  think,  for  instance,  that  we  should  make  a  concerted  attempt  to  bring  back 
Canadians  who  occupy  senior  posts  in  the  United  States.  This  policy  is  not 
proffered  in  a  spirit  of  chauvinism.  One  may  rest  assured  that  a  considerable 
number  of  Canadian  scholars  will  find  positions  in  the  United  States  and 
will  stay  there.  But  I  am  also  convinced  that  we  can  bring  a  good  many  back, 
provided  we  offer  conditions  that  are  comparable  to  those  that  they  enjoy  in 
the  United  States.  Already  we  have  had  some  success  here,  and  we  intend 
to  pursue  the  policy  with  vigour.  To  be  able  to  do  this  we  must  make  sure 
that  our  salaries  remain  on  a  par  with  the  salaries  paid  in  the  senior  American 
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universities — such  universities  as  Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton,  Chicago  and  Cali- 
fornia— for  it  is  with  these  universities  that  our  competition  lies.  We  enjoy 
parity  now,  and  we  have  every  intention  of  trying  to  maintain  it.  In  the  mean- 
time we  have  been  turning  our  attention  to  the  improvement  of  benefits  that 
will  enable  us  to  attract  senior  people  more  easily.  In  order  to  encourage 
staff  from  abroad  and  from  distant  points  in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
the  Board  of  Governors  this  year  has  approved  a  generous  scheme  of  moving 
assistance.  In  order  that  new  members  of  the  staff  will  not  be  harassed  during 
their  early  years  by  the  problem  of  establishing  themselves  in  homes,  the 
Board  has  also  introduced  a  scheme  whereby  new  members  of  staff  may  be 
assisted  in  financing  the  purchase  of  a  home.  Group  insurance  provisions  have 
been  made  more  generous,  thereby  providing  a  sense  of  security  that  the 
member  of  the  staff  cannot  otherwise  easily  obtain.  And  finally,  the  funds 
available  to  staff  members  for  travel  to  meetings  of  learned  societies,  though 
still  short  of  world  coverage,  have  been  greatly  increased. 

i  have  been  talking  about  basic  methods  by  which  intellectual  communities 
can  be  maintained.  These  methods  are  not  peculiar  to  any  one  university— 
certainly  not  to  this  one.  They  have  general  validity.  I  should  like  to  turn  now 
to  some  problems  that  have  an  institutional  character,  and  upon  the  solution 
of  which  also  depends  the  maintenance  of  the  intellectual  community  at 
Toronto.  The  intellectual  community  here  has  historically  drawn  great  strength 
from  the  federated  college  system.  In  brief,  this  system  has  reduced  the 
dangers  of  mass  concentration  that  would  have  been  unavoidable  in  a  unitary 
university.  The  college  system  has  also  provided  a  defence  against  the  erosion 
of  the  humanities.  This  system,  which  has  served  us  so  well  in  the  past,  will 
continue  to  serve  us  well  in  the  future,  but  will  require,  I  am  convinced,  a 
number  of  modifications.  Four  colleges  were  adequate  when  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  had  an  enrolment  of  from  three  to  six  thousand,  but  simple  arithmetic 
demonstrates  that  four  will  no  longer  be  adequate  when  our  Faculty  of  Arts 
grows  to  ten  thousand,  as  it  will  by  1968.  The  crisis  will  come  soonest  to 
University  College,  the  provincial  Arts  College,  which  has  always  served  a 
wide  and  diversified  constituency.  Realizing  the  seriousness  of  this  problem, 
and  the  necessity  for  maintaining  University  College  in  its  place  of  centrality, 
the  Board  of  Governors  has  recently  appointed  a  committee  with  membership 
drawn  from  the  College,  from  the  alumni,  from  the  non-collegiate  teaching 
departments  and  from  the  Board  itself,  to  examine  the  place  of  University 
College  during  the  coming  years,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  federated 
system. 

We  must  also  recognize  the  fact  that  the  colleges  may  be  bypassed,  as 
teaching  units,  by  the  main  army  of  students.  The  college  subjects  no  longer 
occupy  the  authoritative  position  that  they  occupied  when  the  Federation  Act 


was  drawn  up,  and  the  influential  centre  of  the  college  may  shift  from  the 
classroom  to  the  tuck  shop — not  the  most  encouraging  prospect.  It  may  be 
that  we  should  look  at  some  new  system  of  the  apportionment  of  academic 
work,  not  only  in  the  humanities  but  in  some  of  the  allied  social  sciences.  The 
Oxford  system  of  unified  university  departments  and  of  tutorial  cross-appoint- 
ments in  the  colleges  is  certainly  one  that  we  should  look  at  very  carefully,  with 
the  idea  of  possibly  adapting  it  to  our  needs.  In  view  of  the  importance  to  this 
university  of  the  federated  system,  and  of  the  complexity  of  the  problems 
that  will  arise  in  this  context,  I  rejoice  with  my  colleagues  in  the  strength  of 
the  present  leadership  of  Victoria,  Trinity  and  St.  Michael's,  and  in  the 
appointment  of  Moffatt  Woodside  as  Principal  of  University  College.  As 
Dean  of  Arts  for  seven  years  and  as  Acting  President  for  a  year,  he  knows 
his  way  through  the  university  woods;  as  a  member  of  the  University  College 
staff  and  as  a  former  professor  and  registrar  of  Victoria  College,  he  knows 
as  well  the  intricate  patterns  of  the  college  glades. 

If  the  University  College  committee,  of  which  Principal  Woodside  is  the 
chairman,  recommends  a  limitation  upon  enrolment  in  University  College, 
then  we  should  be  thinking  now  of  how  to  carry  out  such  a  recommendation. 
We  must  not  let  events  outrun  policy.  We  should  be  thinking,  for  instance, 
of  turning  the  new  residential  system  into  a  group  of  colleges.  These  would 
not,  perhaps,  be  colleges  in  the  traditional  Toronto  sense:  they  would  not 
have  classrooms,  and  would  have  only  a  few  offices,  enough  to  provide 
accommodation  for  a  Principal,  a  Registrar,  and  a  few  tutors.  But  in  order  to 
give  a  home  to  non-residential  members,  each  would  have  somewhat  more 
space  for  a  common  social  life  than  is  provided  in  the  usual  residence.  This 
would  be  a  logical  development  of  our  college  structure,  and  would  extend 
its  benefits  into  the  professional  faculties. 

i  have  no  apology  for  emphasizing  that  the  university  community  is  devoted 
to  things  of  the  mind.  It  is  not  thereby,  however,  an  austere  and  remote 
community.  If  it  does  appear  at  times  austere  and  remote  to  society,  this 
betrays  a  fundamental  weakness  in  our  social  structure.  The  university  must 
be  concerned  with  its  inner  core — its  own  students,  undergraduate  and  graduate 
—but,  provided  that  the  work  there  is  not  attenuated  or  diluted,  the  uni- 
versity should  also  embark  upon  a  frankly  imperialistic  and  expansionist 
programme  outside.  It  can  best  begin  with  its  own  graduates.  The  record 
of  our  work  with  our  own  graduates  is,  at  best,  one  of  sporadic  achievement. 
We  have  the  largest  graduate  group  of  any  university  in  Canada,  one,  more- 
over, which  is  spread  throughout  the  world,  and  which  is  made  up  of  a  high 
proportion  of  men  and  women  in  the  full  vigour  of  their  careers.*  In  our 

^Number  of  living  graduates,  70,766;  graduates  of  the  last  eight 
years,  21,042,  or  29.7%. 


attempts  to  bring  them  closer  to  the  University  we  have  resorted,  at  times, 
to  an  arid  constitutionalism,  and,  at  other  times,  to  a  tough  financial  policy 
that  had  no  positive  results.  The  graduates  of  a  university  make  up  a  consti- 
tuency of  friends  and  advisers  who  spread  the  name  and  the  fame  of  their 
Alma  Mater  and  who  nourish  her  roots  all  over  the  world. 

As  part  of  a  plan  to  restore  the  alumni  to  their  rightful  place,  we  have 
appointed  to  the  position  of  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs  Mr.  Joseph  Evans,  for 
ten  and  one-half  years  Registrar  of  the  University.  He  has  a  difficult  and 
formidable  task,  but  he  will  bring  to  it  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  University, 
a  gift  for  friendship,  and  a  devotion  to  his  work.  He  has  been  succeeded  as 
Registrar  by  Mr.  Robin  Ross,  a  graduate  in  Classics  from  St.  Andrew's  Uni- 
versity, who  has  a  remarkable  administrative  record  in  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  the  Commonwealth  Relations  Office  of  the  United  Kingdom  Govern- 
ment, and  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation,  Ottawa.  In  alumni 
work  Mr.  Evans  will  be  assisted  by  the  Development  officer,  Mr.  Ralph  Albrant, 
who  will  have  the  further  task  of  strengthening  the  relationships  with  groups  in 
society  that  are  sympathetic  with  our  aims,  but  have  often  lacked  accurate 
information  about  our  problems  and  methods.  Mr.  Albrant  planned  and 
organized  a  consultation  with  business  leaders,  which  was  highly  successful, 
and  he  is  working  on  a  similar  consultation  with  labour  leaders  to  be  held  in 
the  coming  academic  year. 

Our  work  with  the  alumni  is  ultimately  dependent  upon  the  keeping  of 
complete  and  up-to-date  records.  Our  graduates,  by  their  increasing  numbers 
and  their  incorrigible  mobility,  have  finally  overtaxed  the  resources  of  the 
former  Graduate  Records  office.  It  is  important  that  this  work  be  under 
the  direction  of  someone  who  knows  the  University  and  the  problems  involved 
in  this  type  of  record-keeping.  Accordingly  we  have  appointed  Mr.  Crawford 
Grier  to  the  post  of  Director  of  Graduate  Records.  With  his  experience  in  the 
Alumni  Association  and  as  former  editor  of  the  Varsity  Graduate,  he  is 
well  qualified  to  reorganize  this  department  and  to  maintain  it  in  a  state  of 
efficiency.  The  Varsity  Graduate  has  been  taken  over  by  the  newly-formed 
Information  Department,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Kenneth  Edey.  The  need 
to  have  available  accurate  information,  in  a  literate  form,  about  the  University 
becomes  especially  clear  in  a  time  of  preparation  for  a  financial  campaign;  the 
need  exists,  however,  even  apart  from  that  immediate  consideration.  The 
appointment  as  Director  of  Information  of  Mr.  Edey,  who  was  for  a  time 
Director  of  Publicity  here  and  then  left  us  to  be  Managing  Editor  of  the 
Montreal  Star,  should  ensure  that  our  light  will  not  be  put  under  a  bushel, 
but  on  a  candlestick. 

The  University  must  not,  of  course,  restrict  its  attentions  to  its  own  graduates. 
Through  the  Department  of  University  Extension  we  have  always  acknowledged 
our  responsibilities  to  a  wider  society.  The  Department  of  Extension  has  had 
an  enviable  record  of  faithful  and  vigorous  service,  but  it  is  now  approaching 
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a  new  era,  when  its  aims  will  no  longer  be  remedial  and  philanthropic.  It  is 
this  department,  for  instance,  that  must  be  sensitive  to  the  opportunities  and 
the  dangers  offered  by  the  new  medium  of  television,  and  to  recent  develop- 
ments of  an  imaginative  nature  in  adult  education.  The  new  Director  of 
Extension,  Carlton  Williams,  is  alive  to  these  problems. 

In  discussing  the  ways  of  maintaining  and  developing  an  intellectual  com- 
munity, both  in  universities  in  general  and  in  this  particular  university,  I  have 
suggested  that  there  are  difficulties  that  must  be  surmounted  and  changes 
that  must  be  made.  But  we  approach  the  years  that  lie  ahead  with  tempered 
optimism,  grounded  on  plans  carefully  made,  goals  delineated,  and  resources 
available  or  in  sight. 

i  should  like  to  discuss  one  central  problem:  the  provision  of  library  services; 
briefly  to  record  the  progress  made  in  the  physical  expansion;  and  to  explore 
the  significance  of  three  events  that  brought  together  campus  and  community. 
The  problem  of  library  services  was  examined  and  boldly  attacked  by  a 
committee  of  which  Dean  McLaughlin  was  the  chairman.  That  committee's 
report  will  take  its  place  among  the  crucial  documents  in  the  history  of  the 
University.  It  provides  abundant  evidence  that,  in  the  provision  of  library 
services,  this  university  is  still  far  removed  from  the  ideal.  To  point  out  that 
we  have  the  largest  university  library  in  Canada  is  not  to  demonstrate  our 
excellence,  but  rather  to  underline  the  fact  that  in  this  country  we  live  in  an 
unbookish  society.  The  addition  to  the  old  building  of  the  Sigmund  Samuel 
Library  was  a  great  improvement;  it  has  provided  us  with  a  magnificent  basis 
for  the  full  development  of  our  library  services,  which  must  begin  immediately. 
It  is  suggested  in  the  report  that  the  Sigmund  Samuel  Library  should  become 
primarily  a  building  for  the  humanities  and  social  sciences,  and  that  the 
physical  and  biological  sciences  should  be  given  a  library  building  on  the 
site  now  occupied  by  the  old  School  of  Practical  Science  building.  It  is  easy  to 
forget  that  science  is  dependent  upon  the  printed  word  and  that  the  image 
of  the  scientist  working  ceaselessly  and  continuously  in  his  laboratory  is  just 
as  baseless  as  the  image  of  the  poet  consulting  only  the  promptings  of  his  own 
heart.  With  the  provision  of  adequate  central  facilities  must  go  a  vigorous 
effort  to  consolidate  and  co-ordinate  our  complex  library  system.  We  must 
work  more  closely  with  the  federated  colleges,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
library  and  is  giving  attention  to  expansion.  We  must  also  see  to  it  that 
University  College  is  equipped  with  a  proper  library.  Finally,  we  must  bring 
into  a  central  system  the  scattered  departmental  and  divisional  libraries,  and 
we  must  check  the  tendency  towards  "splendid  isolation"  in  some  departments. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  some  divisions  for  which  separate  library  facilities  con- 
stitute a  condition  of  their  very  activity,  but  in  most  cases  library  expansion 
on  a  divisional  or  departmental  basis  simply  makes  it  more  difficult  to  establish 
a  first  class  research  library,  and  thereby  undermines  the  academic  community. 
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The  new  Arts  Building,  sketched  above  by  the  architects,  John  B.  Parkin 
Associates,  will  be  the  University's  largest  academic  building,  housing  11 
departments  of  the  Faculty.  The  building  will  bring  together  departments 
now  scattered  in  12  locations.  Below:  excavation  for  the  new  building  is 
started  on  the  west  side  of  St.  George  street. 
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during  the  year  the  expansion  programme  moved  rapidly  toward  its  climax. 
As  a  sort  of  prologue  to  the  major  expansion,  one  building  was  completed 
and  three  others  reached  an  advanced  stage.  I  have  referred  to  the  Bookstore 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  Press  and  the  benefits  it  has  already  brought  to 
the  University.  The  upper  floors  of  The  Press's  new  building  are  given  over 
to  editorial  and  business  offices,  so  that  the  major  publisher  of  scholarly  books 
in  Canada  now  has  facilities  appropriate  to  its  work. 

My  first  public  act  on  becoming  President  of  the  University  of  Toronto  was 
to  participate  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  Dental  Building, 
on  July  29,  1958.  The  speed  and  smoothness  with  which  this  large  and 
complex  building  was  completed  is  happy  evidence  of  careful  planning  and 
firm  direction. 

The  completion  of  the  building  for  the  Institute  of  Aerophysics  will  give 
greatly  improved  facilities  for  this  flourishing  division,  whose  work  is  in- 
creasingly attaining  international  distinction. 

The  Women's  Athletic  Building,  which  will  be  officially  opened  during  the 
coming  academic  year,  will  provide  a  substantial  recompense  for  the  lean 
years  of  the  past. 

While  these  buildings  were  moving  rapidlv  towards  completion,  others  were 
launched  or  were  developed  to  a  stage  where  final  decisions  could  readily  be 
made.  The  new  Engineering  Building  was  begun  in  June  and  is  going  ahead 
on  schedule.  Final  plans  for  the  Arts  Building  were  approved,  and  now  as 
I  write  the  tender  has  been  awarded.  Construction  will  begin  almost  im- 
mediately. At  long  last  a  solution  was  found  for  the  building  problems  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music.  There  will  be  a  new  building  for  the  Faculty  of  Music, 
and  the  School  of  Music  will  be  given  accommodation  in  the  renovated  "old 
McMaster"  building  on  Bloor  Street.  Both  divisions  will  make  use  of  the 
facilities  provided  in  the  new  building.  Plans  for  the  Music  Building  have 
been  approved,  and  construction  should  begin  some  time  during  the  coming 
year.  Forestry,  having  made  a  crab-like  progress  north  on  St.  George  Street, 
has  taken  root  upon  an  enlarged  basement  which  includes  additional  labora- 
tories. The  new  Superintendent's  Building  is  partially  in  use  already  and  an 
addition  to  the  heating  plant  is  forging  ahead.  Physics,  Chemistry  and 
Zoology  have  all  reached  advanced  stages  of  planning.  A  committee  is  working 
on  initial  plans  for  the  residences,  and  the  addition  to  Whitney  Hall  is  under 
way. 

The  working-out  of  the  expansion  plans  is  a  complex  process.  Long-range 
planning  was  completed  in  February,  1957,  and  preliminary  estimates  of  costs 
were  based  upon  the  estimates  then  made  for  space  requirements.  Since  that 
time,  conditions  have  changed;  in  particular,  the  "building  index"  has  a 
regrettable  tendency  to  rise,  and  the  academic  situation  refuses  to  remain 
static.  In  the  final  resolution  of  problems  a  number  of  elements  must  be  kept 
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in  mind.  The  three  most  important  are  the  departmental  requests  for  space, 
which  are  understandably  and  legitimately  based  upon  liberal  and  far-sighted 
concepts  of  the  academic  function;  aesthetic  considerations,  which  must  be 
seen  first  of  all  in  terms  of  the  individual  building  and  then  in  terms  of  the 
development  of  the  campus  as  a  whole;  and  finally,  the  over-all  need  for 
economy  and  for  a  proper  balance  between  the  various  disciplines.  To  ensure 
that  all  these  factors  are  given  adequate  emphasis,  and  that  decisions  are  not 
made  hastily  and  superficially,  we  have  worked  out  a  complicated  pattern  of 
consultation,  submission,  revision  and  final  consideration  involving  the  depart- 
mental committees,  the  architects,  the  President's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Accommodation  and  Facilities,  and  the  Property  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Governors.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  administrative  sagacity  of  staff,  both  academic 
and  administrative,  and  to  the  sympathetic  understanding  of  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  that  most  of  our  problems  have  already  been  solved 
satisfactorily. 

at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year,  the  University  played  host  to  the 
Vice- Chancellors  who  were  here  as  delegates  to  the  Quinquennial  Congress  of 
the  Association  of  Universities  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  full  Congress  in  Montreal.  From  later  assessments  of  the 
Congress  made  by  the  delegates,  it  was  apparent  that  the  Toronto  meetings 
were  unusually  successful.  At  times  like  these,  one  is  particularly  grateful 
for  the  foresight  that  made  possible  the  broad  and  gracious  quadrangle  of  the 
Sir  Daniel  Wilson  Residence,  for  the  munificence  that  gave  us  the  Howard 
Ferguson  Dining  Hall,  and  for  the  charming  variations  on  the  theme  of 
hospitality  so  generously  performed  by  the  federated  colleges. 

The  second  event  was  my  own  installation,  which  resolved  itself  into  a 
series  of  events  stretching  over  a  period  of  three  days.  Although  there  were 
many  representatives  from  institutions  and  societies  outside  Toronto  and 
from  other  countries,  this  was  essentially  a  family  affair,  an  academic  festival 
in  which  students,  staff,  members  of  the  Senate,  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
and  of  the  alumni  body  joined  together.  My  wife  and  I  retain  from  these 
ceremonies  a  deep  impression  of  the  warm  and  relaxed  cohesiveness  of  the 
Toronto  academic  community. 

The  third  event  was  the  official  announcement  of  the  National  Fund  for  the 
University  of  Toronto  in  Association  with  the  Federated  Arts  Colleges.  Of 
the  fifty-two  million  dollars  that  we  shall  need  for  our  expansion  programme 
during  the  next  five  years,  we  shall  be  asking  corporations  and  individuals 
for  $12,600,000.  The  Board  of  Governors  decided  to  launch  the  campaign 
because  the  University  needed  resources  far  above  what  was  immediately 
available  or  in  prospect  from  government  in  order  to  carry  out  the  expansion 
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in  accordance  with  urgent  time-tables.  But  the  decision  also  springs  out  of  a 
concept  of  the  place  of  higher  education  in  society.  The  modern  university, 
despite  its  dependence  upon  government  support,  is  essentially  a  private 
institution.  It  grew  out  of  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  individuals,  and  it 
depends  upon  the  concern  and  support  of  individuals  for  its  strong  survival. 
The  financial  campaign  is  a  palpable  way  of  reminding  us  of  our  individual 
commitment  to  higher  education.  And  it  is  also  a  way  by  which  the  individual 
can  identify  himself  with  the  future  of  the  country.  Although  only  a  relatively 
small  group  pass  through  its  halls,  a  university  is  a  public  possession.  It  is  a 
great  and  shining  symbol  of  a  mature  and  enlightened  society.  As  I  write,  the 
public  campaign  has  not  yet  been  launched,  but  spirits  are  high  and  the 
omens  are  good.  Two  recent  appointees  to  the  Board  of  Governors,  Mr.  Neil 
McKinnon  and  Mr.  Wallace  McCutcheon,  are  acting  as  co-chairmen,  and  they 
are  giving  superlative  leadership. 

There  is  in  this  province,  I  believe,  a  growing  conviction  that  we  have  it 
within  our  power  to  create  a  university  system  of  peculiar  excellence.  We  have 
accomplished  much,  but  it  would  be  idle  to  rest  on  the  fruits  of  our  labours. 
Even  in  a  province  of  comparative  wealth,  educational  excellence  will  not 
come  with  easy  inevitability.  It  means  placing  future  needs  before  present 
satisfactions,  wise  expenditure  before  purblind  economy,  human  resources 
before  natural  resources.  I  think  we  underestimate  the  willingness  of  the 
public  to  support  higher  education.  We  had  an  excellent  example  during  the 
year  of  the  depth  of  public  interest  in  higher  education.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Student  Aid,  whose  chairman  was  the  Vice-President,  Dr. 
Murray  Ross,  was  received  by  the  public  with  extraordinary  interest,  was 
keenly  debated,  and  was  generally  endorsed.  That  report  was  a  radical  docu- 
ment; it  eschewed  rhetoric  and  uplift,  and  went  to  the  roots  of  the  problem  in 
its  two  basic  assumptions:  first,  that  economic  barriers  should  not  prevent  a 
good  student  from  coming  to  university,  and,  second,  that  student  aid  should 
be  based  squarely  on  intellectual  achievement.  The  public  asks  for  imaginative 
leadership  in  education.  It  realizes,  now  more  than  ever,  that  the  true  highway 
to  future  peace  and  strength  is  to  be  found  in  our  schools  and  universities. 

dr.  samuel  beatty  relinquished  the  Chancellorship  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
having  completed  two  terms.  He  brought  to  that  office  dignity,  warmth  and 
friendliness,  and  the  gratitude  and  good  wishes  of  us  all  go  to  him  and  to 
Mrs.  Beatty.  The  new  Chancellor,  F.  C.  A.  Jeanneret,  comes  to  that  post 
secure  in  the  affection  and  esteem  of  the  academic  community  which  he  earned 
as  Principal  of  University  College  and  as  a  senior  statesman  of  the  University. 
Dr.  H.  J.  Mullett  retired  from  the  full-time  staff  of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry 
at  the  end  of  June.  Dr.  Mullett  spent  over  thirty  years  in  China  as  a  United 
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Church  missionary,  teaching  dentistry;  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Hong  Kong 
for  three  years,  returned  to  China  after  the  war,  and  left  in  1951  after  the 
taking-over  of  West  China  Union  University  by  the  People's  Government.  He 
joined  our  staff  in  1952.  Our  best  wishes  go  to  him  and  to  Mrs.  Mullett  for 
many  peaceful  and  happy  years. 

Another  retirement  this  year  is  that  of  Professor  Gordon  C.  Patterson.  He 
graduated  in  1913  with  a  brilliant  undergraduate  record,  went  overseas  in 
1915  and  was  awarded  the  M.C.  after  Vimy  Ridge.  He  joined  the  staff  as  a 
Lecturer  in  1919,  and  has  been  a  faithful  and  valued  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Italian,  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  (As  we  go  to  press  we  have  heard 
the  tragic  news  of  the  death  of  Professor  Patterson  and  his  wife  as  the  result 
of  an  accident. ) 

The  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  will  miss  two  of  its  staff 
who  have  retired:  Professor  W.  B.  Dunbar  and  Professor  A.  Wardell,  both  of 
the  Department  of  Engineering  Drawing.  In  a  time  of  building  expansion, 
when  blueprints  abound,  one  learns  to  appreciate  the  engineer's  intensive 
training  in  geometry  and  calculus,  in  stresses  and  loads,  above  all  in  neatness 
and  clarity;  for  this,  generations  of  students  are  indebted  to  Professors  Dunbar 
and  Wardell.  Professor  W.  J.  T.  Wright  of  the  same  department,  although 
retiring  from  full-time  teaching,  has  accepted  the  new  post  of  Student  Adviser 
in  the  Faculty,  and  will  continue  to  make  available  to  students  his  genial 
wisdom.  Another  retiring  staff  member  for  whom  farewells  would  be  premature 
is  H.  J.  C.  Ireton,  Professor  of  Physics,  who  has  agreed  to  act  as  an  assistant  in 
my  office  and  who  will  continue  as  secretary  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Scientific  Research. 

The  undergraduates  in  particular  and  the  university  community  in  general 
are  losing  a  devoted  friend  through  the  retirement  of  Miss  Marie  Parkes, 
Associate  Secretary  of  the  Students'  Administrative  Council  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Women's  Athletic  Association.  With  her  energy,  her  adminis- 
trative ability  and  her  unfailing  good  sense,  she  has  been  a  tower  of  strength 
to  both  those  organizations  and  a  wise  and  friendly  guide  in  every  variety  of 
student  activity. 

I  record  with  regret  the  death  of  Professor  Saint-Elme  de  Champ  in  France 
in  March  of  this  year.  He  taught  French  in  University  College  for  fifty  years 
(1896-1947),  the  sole  break  in  this  continuous  service  occurring  when  he 
enlisted  in  the  French  Army  in  1914.  Professor  de  Champ  was  for  decades 
a  colourful  and  commanding  figure  on  this  campus.  The  children,  and  then  the 
grandchildren,  of  his  old  students  came  to  his  classes,  to  fall  in  their  turn  under 
the  spell  of  his  proverbial  charm  and  to  delight  in  his  eccentricities.  His  beard 
became  a  cause  celebre:  when  at  one  time  he  decided  to  have  it  removed, 
letters  appeared  in  The  Varsity  pleading  for  its  retention,  and  his  barber  refused 
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to  commit  the  sacrilege  of  shaving  him.  He  had  a  cultivated  taste  and  a  zestful 
appreciation  for  language  and  literature,  music  and  painting,  food  and  wine; 
he  was  the  epitome  of  the  culture  and  the  courtesy  of  France. 

Four  members  of  the  active  staff  of  the  university  died  during  the  year. 
Professor  R.  MacGregor  Dawson  of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy  had 
been  chosen  by  the  literary  executors  of  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King  to  write  the 
official  biography  of  the  late  Prime  Minister,  and  was  given  leave  of  absence 
from  the  University  for  that  purpose.  He  had  completed  the  first  volume,  and 
the  balance  of  the  work  was  well  in  hand  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  this 
university,  as  in  the  University  of  Saskatchewan,  Professor  Dawson  will  be 
remembered  for  his  forthright  manner,  his  monumental  knowledge,  his  kindli- 
ness, and  his  wit.  He  was,  in  Moffatt  Woodside's  fine  phrase,  the  father  of 
the  academic  study  of  Canadian  government,  and  his  books — particularly 
The  Government  of  Canada — laid  the  foundations  of  the  subject. 

One  week  after  Professor  Dawson's  death  the  news  came  that  Marcus  Tait, 
Professor  of  Classics  in  University  College,  had  died  suddenly  in  Rome.  This 
was  a  severe  shock  to  University  College,  from  which  he  had  graduated  with 
first  class  honours  in  Classics  and  a  Rhodes  Scholarship,  and  to  which  he  had 
returned  in  1928  as  a  member  of  the  staff.  His  classical  interests  were  wide, 
but  philosophy  was  the  core  of  his  studies,  Plato  the  core  of  his  philosophy. 
In  his  life  he  illustrated,  in  his  quiet  way,  "spirit,  gentleness,  and  the  philo- 
sophic nature"  in  the  Republic  of  the  mind. 

University  College  suffered  a  further  loss  in  the  sudden  death  of  Harold 
Wilson,  Professor  of  English,  a  man  at  the  height  of  his  powers,  whose  recently 
published  On  the  Design  of  Shakespearean  Tragedy  was  to  have  been  the  first 
of  a  series  of  studies  in  Shakespearean  interpretation  and  criticism.  When  he 
came  on  staff,  just  after  the  war,  there  was  in  the  Graduate  Department  of 
English  an  unusually  brilliant  group  of  students,  mostly  veterans;  Wilson  was 
immediately  involved  in  their  training.  He  was  more  mentor  than  teacher, 
more  spur  than  rein;  his  mind,  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  classical  literature 
and  at  the  same  time  deeply  concerned  with  contemporary  problems,  made  a 
profound  impression.  His  scholarship,  humanitv  and  wit  will  be  recalled  at 
many  High  Tables  where  his  students,  some  of  them  already  heads  of  English 
departments,  are  carrying  with  them  something  of  his  influence. 

The  fourth  who  is  gone  from  the  active  ranks  is  George  Henry  Duff,  Pro- 
fessor of  Plant  Physiology  in  the  Department  of  Botany.  As  a  scientist  he  was 
widely  known,  and  as  a  person  he  was  deeply  liked.  He  could  be  said  to  have 
planted  the  study  of  plant  physiology  in  Canada,  and  his  labours  have  borne 
fruit  for  both  science  and  agriculture. 

The  most  shattering  blow  of  the  year  was  the  news  of  the  sudden  death  of 
Sidney  Smith.  He  had  left  the  University  only  seventeen  months  before,  and 
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he  had  returned  the  previous  June  to  be  acclaimed  in  a  Convocation  and  to  be 
presented  by  the  Acting  President  for  an  honorary  degree  in  a  citation  that 
expressed  with  wit,  warmth  and  imagination  the  feelings  of  all  of  us.  After 
the  first  shock  of  the  news,  the  predominant  sense  was  that  of  Sidney  Smith's 
continuing  presence  in  the  academic  community.  Few  men  lived  more  fully. 
He  had  a  restless  and  energetic  mind  that  made  him  a  sojourner  in  every 
area  of  human  thought,  and  he  had  a  warm  and  exuberant  nature  that  gave 
him  immeasurable  resources  for  friendship.  The  great  mark  of  the  man  was 
his  persistent  but  kindly  curiosity  about  people,  events  and  ideas.  The  Uni- 
versity was  his  life.  Within  a  few  years  of  coming  here,  he  had  raised  most 
of  the  fundamental  problems,  and  by  the  time  that  he  left  he  had  solved  a 
good  many  of  them.  His  twelve  Annual  Reports  constitute  the  most  detailed  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  illuminating  accounts  of  the  life  of  the  University  that 
are  available  to  us.  Under  him  the  University  was  a  happy  and  self-confident 
community.  By  his  public  addresses  and  his  vigorous  leadership,  he  brought  new 
lustre  to  this  University,  and  he  spread  its  fame  more  widely  than  ever  before. 
Although  at  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the  federal  Cabinet  and  a  public 
figure,  he  will  be  remembered  always  primarily  as  a  university  man;  and  we 
at  Toronto  will  join  with  his  colleagues  at  Dalhousie  and  Manitoba  in  placing 
him  among  our  illustrious  great.  The  pity  of  his  sudden  death  was  that  he 
had  not  yet  had  time  to  make  his  full  impact  in  the  new  arena.  But  already  his 
influence  was  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  his  voice  was  being  raised  in  that 
courageous  and  outspoken  way  to  which  we  had  become  accustomed.  The 
typical  accent  was  already  there — that  combination  of  shrewd  legalism,  warm 
feeling,  and  an  idealism  that  grew  out  of  his  devout  Christian  upbringing  and 
that  reflected  the  simple  and  unpretentious  democracy  of  Cape  Breton  where 
he  was  born,  and  to  which  he  returned  so  often  for  rest  and  renewal.  He  left 
a  mark  upon  his  time  and  upon  his  country  that  the  passage  of  the  years  will 
further  illuminate. 

at  the  end  of  my  first  year  in  office  I  have  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for 
the  help  and  forbearance  of  my  colleagues.  I  would  like  to  express  my  thanks 
particularly  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  Colonel  Eric  Phillips, 
whose  informed  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  University,  and  whose  nice 
perception  of  areas  of  responsibility,  have  both  strengthened  and  simplified  the 
administration  of  this  complex  institution.  My  gratitude  also  goes  particularly 
to  the  heads  of  the  various  parts  of  the  University  and  to  the  senior  officers  in 
Simcoe  Hall  who  have  laboured  mightily  to  keep  the  ship  on  course  and  to 
ready  her  for  the  larger  cargo;  and,  indeed,  to  all  my  academic  colleagues  and 
administrative  associates.  Each  one  of  our  University  family  could  take  as  a 
motto  the  words  of  the  French-Canadian  poet  F.  A.  Savard:  "J'ai  beaucoup 
mieux  a  faire  qu  a  m'inquieter  de  l'avenir;  j'ai  a  le  preparer." 

Claude  Bissell 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OPENS 
FIVE  NEW  BUILDINGS 


Five  new  buildings  are  being  opened  by  the  University  of  Toronto 
this  autumn  in  fields  ranging  from  aerophysics  to  athletics.  Three  are 
on  the  periphery  of  the  old  campus;  one  is  several  miles  away.  Together, 
they  represent  a  tremendous  improvement  in  study  and  living  conditions. 
They  are: 

flThe  Institute  of  Aerophysics,  opened  October  16  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Zimmer- 
man, chairman  of  the  Defence  Research  Board.  The  building  on  the  north- 
western outskirts  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  is  the  first  permanent  home  the 
ten-year-old  Institute  has  had. 

^[Margaret  Addison  Hall,  a  gracefully  curving  women's  residence  at 
Victoria  College,  opened  September  16  by  Premier  Leslie  M.  Frost.  Situated 
behind  Annesley  Hall,  it  houses  200  and  replaces  a  row  of  converted  private 
houses  along  Bloor  street. 

ffThe  Faculty  of  Dentistry  Building,  to  be  opened  November  25.  One  of 
the  world's  most  modern  dental  schools,  it  is  located  south  of  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children  in  a  block  bounded  by  Elm,  Centre,  Edward  and  Chestnut 
streets. 

ftLoretto  College,  to  be  opened  November  15.  This  residence  on  St.  Mary 
street  has  rooms  for  140  young  women,  twice  the  number  formerly  accom- 
modated in  converted  private  quarters  on  St.  George  street. 

flThe  Women's  Athletic  Building,  opened  October  30  after  40  years  of 
feminine  campaigning.  Located  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Harbord  and 
Huron  streets,  it  is  the  first  academic  building  to  be  completed  on  the  West 
Campus. 

The  stories  of  these  buildings  are  told  in  the  following  pages. 
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The  highways  to  the  star* 


This  superb  photograph  of  RCAF  jets  over  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition 
was  taken  in  September  by  Richard  Cole  of  the  Globe  and  Mail. 


ke  shape  on  the  ground 


In  its  new  labs,  the  Institute  of  Aerophysics  duplicates  flight  conditions  at  30 
times  the  speed  of  sound  and  takes  a  picture  in  one  millionth  of  a  second 


In  the  long,  cluttered  lab,  re- 
search workers  were  immersed  in 
a  world  of  hypersonic  speeds,  million- 
degree  temperatures  and  attenuated 
atmospheres.  To  the  visitor,  it  came 
almost  as  a  shock  to  see  through  an 
open  door  the  trees  and  fields  of 
Ontario's  countryside.  That  pastoral 
setting,  however,  answers  a  funda- 
mental need  of  one  of  Varsity's  lustiest 


young  departments.  After  winning 
international  acclaim  in  crowded 
temporary  quarters  during  its  first  10 
years  of  life,  the  Institute  of  Aero- 
physics must  have  room  to  grow. 

Eventually  its  18-acre  site,  a  few 
minutes  drive  from  the  northwestern 
fringe  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  may 
house  a  test  strip  for  wheel-less  air- 
craft which  take  off  and  land  vertically 


Aerobatics,  satellites,  space  probes:   all  are  born  in  laboratories.  Here  two 
young  University  of  Toronto  scientists  are  studying  shock  waves. 
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An  electron  gun  which  one  day  will 
be  shot  by  rocket  to  the  edge  of  space 
first  is  being  used  in  exhaustive  lab 
tests  by  Dr.  Gordon  N.  Patterson, 
above,    and    the    Institute    staff. 


under  jet  power.  In  the  nearer  future, 
the  gleaming  40-foot  sphere  of  a  super- 
sonic wind  tunnel,  landmark  of  the 
Institute's  first  home  at  Downsview 
airport,  will  be  carried  in  sections  to 
the  new  location. 

Just  now,  though,  there  is  little  to 
distinguish  the  neat  little  building  set 
back  from  Dufferin  street  just  south  of 
Steeles  avenue.  One-storey  brick, 
about  75  by  225  feet,  it  could  pass 
easily  from  the  outside  for  a  small 
factory.  Inside,  the  walls  are  of  Hay- 
dite  block,  for  the  most  part  un- 
painted.    Ceiling   supports   and   pipes 


are  exposed.  The  building  cost  only 
$250,000. 

The  real  cost — and  distinction — is  in 
the  lab  equipment,  heavy  metal  tubes 
and  tanks  to  study  flight  conditions  at 
30  times  the  speed  of  sound  or  in  the 
near-vacuum  traversed  by  artificial 
satellites.  These  installations  cost 
$100,000  and  more  apiece.  Many  are 
unique,  and  attract  United  States  as 
well  as  Canadian  research  grants. 
With  them,  Toronto  scientists  are 
tracing  the  physical  quirks  of  extreme- 
ly high-speed,  high-altitude  flight. 
Among  their  findings:  a  possible  clue 
to  physical  defects  in  experimental 
jets,  and  proof  that  some  data  radioed 
back  from  satellites  is  up  to  50  per 
cent  in  error. 

The  Institute  made  its  reputation  in 
a  converted  hangar  at  the  RCAF 
Downsview  station.  Under  makeshift 
conditions  without  soundproofing,  the 
noisy  test  machinery  left  most  staff 
members  with  headaches  at  the  end  of 
the  day.  Research  crews  unlucky 
enough  to  be  crowded  on  to  the 
second  storey  had  to  stand  motionless 
during  experiments,  for  fear  footsteps 
on  the  wooden  floor  would  jar  delicate 
metres. 

The  new  building  has  solid  concrete 
floors.  Noisy  vacuum  pumps  are  iso- 
lated in  a  soundproofed  basement 
room.  Most  important,  the  new 
quarters  double  available  lab  area. 
Even  so,  they  are  not  big  enough:  by 
the  official  opening  date,  two  addi- 
tional labs  had  already  been  tacked  on 
to  the  southern  side.  Till  enough  room 
is  available  at  Dufferin,  a  matter  of 
two  or  three  years,  the  Institute  will 
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The  shards  had  just  begun  to  fly  from  two  exploding  glass  balls  when  this 
picture  was  taken,  but  already  spherical  shock  waves  from  the  twin  blasts 
had  collided.  To  photograph  action  inside  the  shock  tank,  the  Institute  uses  a 
camera  of  its  own  design  taking  1,000,000  frames  a  second.  Inside  the  unique 
low-density  wind  tunnel,  below,  conditions  are  those  met  by  a  satellite  on 
the  rim  of  space.  Air  is  so  thin  that  test  models  encounter  a  hail-like  spray  of 
individual  molecules  instead  of  a  continuous  flow.  Experiments  at  hypersonic- 
speeds  have  uncovered  errors  in  satellite  reports. 
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V 


Passengers  may  enjoy  quieter  airline  flights  as  a  result  of  studies  under  way 

in  this  subsonic  wind  tunnel.  The  tunnel  also  is  being  used  in  development 

of  a  new  aircraft  which  will  take  off  and  land  using  vertical  jets. 


continue  to  use  Downsview's  hangar. 
This  need  for  space  reflects  growing 
enrolments  as  well  as  the  40  or  more 
research  projects  currently  under  way. 
Last  year  31  graduate  students,  from 
points  as  distant  as  Australia  and 
India,  worked  towards  M.A.Sc.  and 
Ph.D.  degrees.  Each  was  highly  quali- 
fied; when  it  costs  about  $25,000  to 
train  a  Ph.D.  candidate,  there  is  no 
room  for  weak  sisters.  Limited  lab 
space  also  is  required  for  under- 
graduates in  the  Aeronautics  option  of 
Engineering  Physics,  though  most  of 
their  work  is  on  campus. 


Research,  not  lectures,  is  the  prime 
function  of  the  new  building.  It  has  12 
staff  offices,  only  one  classroom.  The 
only  "prestige  room"  is  the  walnut- 
panelled  library,  stacked  with  hun- 
dreds of  paperbound  reports  received 
from  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain  in 
exchange  for  the  Institute's  own  publi- 
cations. Dominating  the  library  is  the 
picture  of  a  distant  galaxy. 

Appropriately,  the  building  was 
opened  just  50  years  after  a  Varsity 
graduate  made  Canada's  first  powered 
flight.  Today's  space-age  pioneers 
demonstrate  the  same  enthusiasm  that 
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marked  the  McCurdy  and  Baldwin 
flights  in  the  Silver  Dart. 

"It's  a  whole  new  theory,"  the  di- 
rector, Dr.  Gordon  N.  Patterson,  re- 
marked as  he  outlined  his  own  special- 
ty, a  study  of  flight  conditions  in  air 
so  thin  that  ships  encounter  a  hail- 
like shower  of  individual  molecules 
instead  of  atmosphere  as  we  know  it. 

"And  it's  an  awful  lot  of  fun,"  he 
added.  Because  his  attitude  is  general, 
the  Institute  is  busier  in  the  summer 
than  during  term. 

Dr.  Patterson  pursues  his  studies 
with  the  aid  of  the  world's  only  low- 
density  wind  tunnel  of  appreciable 
size,  capable  of  reproducing  condi- 
tions of  free  molecular  flow.  Inside 
its  20-foot  cylindrical  tank,  he  can 
reproduce  the  conditions  faced  by 
artificial  satellites  travelling  at  super- 
sonic speeds  in  a  near-vacuum.  Like 
most  of  the  equipment,  its  basic 
principle  is  simple — in  this  case 
familiar  to  anyone  who  has  bailed  out 
a  leaky  rowboat.  At  one  end,  powerful 
vacuum  pumps  struggle  to  evacuate 
the  big  tank;  at  the  other  end,  fresh 
air  whistles  in  through  a  controlled 
leak.  The  pumps  succeed  so  well  that, 
in  effect,  their  60  horsepower  is 
exerted  against  a  thimbleful  of  air  at 
normal  pressure. 

What  the  tunnel  studies  is  far  from 
simple.  Travel  at  the  edge  of  space 
has  its  own  physical  laws:  instruments 
which  measure  air  pressure  accurately 
at  sea  level,  for  example,  may  be  as 
much  as  50  per  cent  in  error  aloft  in  a 
satellite.  The  Institute  is  trying  to 
establish  equations  relating  the  erro- 
neous measurements  to  reality. 


Air  raid  shelter  designs  can  be  tested 
in  Institute  shock  tubes,  used  more 
commonly  to  study  hypersonic  flight. 
Shock  waves  from  an  explosion  at 
right  formed  this  pattern  about  a 
model  home.  "Thumbprint"  at  peak  is 
the  area  of  greatest   turbulence. 


Shock  waves  about  a  model  trench 
show  difficulty  of  finding  a  protected 
corner.  Once  again  the  wave  is  coming 
from  an  explosion  at  right.  Small 
blasts  inside  shock  tubes  can  be  scaled 
upwards  mathematically  to  study 
effects  of  A-bombs. 
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Further  complications  are  studied 
in  the  plasma  tunnel,  still  being  per- 
fected a  few  yards  further  along  the 
main  lab.  Here,  an  electrical  discharge 
raises  the  inrushing  air  to  27,000  de- 
grees Fahrenheit,  twice  the  tempera- 
ture satellites  might  face.  The  heat 
dissipates  as  the  gas  expands  inside 
the  tunnel,  then  recurs  as  the  mole- 
cules, travelling  at  hypersonic  speeds, 
form  shock  waves  around  a  test  model. 

A  major  problem  was  to  design  in- 
take throats  capable  of  withstanding 
the  extreme  heat.  Early  ones  lasted 
only  seconds;  now  they  last  10  to  15 
minutes.  The  heat  finally  is  channelled 
off  by  a  refrigerating  system  using 
liquid  neon  coolant  at  27  degrees 
above  absolute  zero.  Air  freezes  solid 
at  that  temperature  and  from  time  to 
time  has  to  be  shovelled  away. 

The  plasma  tunnel  may  help  solve 
the  re-entry  problem  puzzling  military 
and  scientific  experts — how  to  prevent 
friction  from  destroying  a  satellite  or 
ballistic  missile  as  it  re-enters  the  at- 


mosphere at  high  speed.  While  other 
institutes  are  building  similar  equip- 
ment, the  University  of  Toronto  is 
uniquely  suited  to  use  it  in  funda- 
mental research.  At  hypersonic  speeds 
—five  times  the  speed  of  sound  or 
greater — air  breaks  down  chemically 
and  its  components  assume  electrical 
charges,  forming  a  plasma.  Only  To- 
ronto, which  has  studied  neutral 
particles  in  the  low-density  tunnel,  has 
the  experience  to  separate  their  effects 
from  those  of  charged  particles  in  the 
plasma. 

Along  the  wall  from  the  plasma 
tunnel  is  an  instrument  which  some 
day,  after  exhaustive  laboratory  use, 
will  be  sent  up  in  a  satellite  or  probe 
rocket.  Using  an  electron  beam,  it 
measures  directly  for  the  first  time  the 
changing  air  densities  in  high-altitude 
shock  waves.  The  Institute  of  Aero- 
physics  developed  it  in  co-operation 
with  the  Ontario  Research  Foundation. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  lab,  a  heavy 
metal  pipe  stretches  45  feet  across  the 
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The  first  permanent  home  of  the  Institute  of  Aerophysics  is  off  Dufferin 

street  just  south  of  Steeles  avenue,   across  a  stream  from  the  Connaught 

Laboratories  farm.  Eighteen  acres  afford  lots  of  growing  room  around  the 

new  building,  designed  by  Gordon  S.  Adamson  and  Associates. 
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room,  pierces  the  wall  and  thrusts  an- 
other 20  feet  into  an  explosion-proof 
room  fitted  with  reinforced  walls  and 
crash  doors  in  case  of  accident.  The 
pipe  is  a  giant  shock  tube.  Inside  it, 
researchers  detonate  a  hydrogen- 
oxygen  mixture,  then  study  the  result- 
ing shock  wave  as  it  races  down  the 
tube  and  around  obstacles.  Big  blasts 
can  produce  speeds  up  to  30  times 
that  of  sound,  temperatures  of 
1,000,000  degrees.  To  photograph  the 
rapid  action,  the  Institute  takes  a  mil- 
lion pictures  per  second  with  a  camera 
of  its  own  design. 

Except  for  its  much  higher  muzzle 
velocities,  the  shock  tube  is  like  a  big 
naval  gun.  As  a  result  its  crew  knows 
more  about  what  goes  on  inside  a  gun 
than  the  specialists  in  ballistics,  a  field 
the  Institute  itself  is  being  urged  to 
enter. 

The  new  shock  tube,  designed  from 
experience  with  smaller  ones  and  com- 
pleted just  in  time  for  the  opening,  is 
the  first  one  big  enough  to  test  air- 
craft models.  With  it,  the  staff  is  fol- 
lowing up  experimental  results  which 
may  force  radical  design  changes  in 
supersonic  aircraft.  They  have  found 
that  air  molecules,  broken  into  atoms 
around  a  fast-moving  plane,  recombine 
considerably  further  back  in  the  craft's 
wake  than  had  been  anticipated.  In 
light  of  this  new  information,  late- 
model  jets  may  be  considerably  weaker 
structurally  than  they  should  be. 

Not  all  the  Institute's  work  is  on  the 
rim  of  space.  It  is  anticlimactical  after 
the  main  lab  to  find  that  a  hulking 
blue  wind  tunnel,  filling  half  a  high- 
ceilinged  wing  of  its  own,  can't  handle 


tests  above  250  miles  per  hour. 

In  its  subsonic  labs  at  Dufferin  and 
Downsview,  the  Institute  is  studying 
ways  to  cut  down  aircraft  noise  by 
eliminating  turbulence  along  the  body 
and  wings  as  well  as  in  the  engine. 
Eventually,  they  hope  to  be  able  to 
show  an  engineer  a  noise  spectrum 
pinpointing  the  problem  areas  in  his 
plane. 

The  Defence  Research  Board  is  ex- 
tremely interested  in  another  subsonic 
project  which  would  mount  angular 
jets  on  airplanes  for  vertical  take-offs 
and  landings.  Such  planes  would  need 
no  undercarriage,  could  take  off  from 
a  ploughed  field,  might  revolutionize 
rural  and  far  northern  Canadian  trans- 
portation. 

About  half  the  extra-mural  research 
grants  come  from  DRB,  which  also 
contributed  heavily  to  the  new  home. 
Though  the  Institute  also  receives 
grants  from  the  aircraft  industry, 
RCAF,  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and 
Navy,  its  experts  work  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  academic  freedom  on  pro- 
jects of  their  own  choice.  They  do  not 
design  specific  planes;  their  job  is 
fundamental  research  reported  in  a 
form  design  engineers  can  use. 

Some  of  their  work  seems  to  verge 
on  fantasy.  To  the  moon  by  ram  jet? 
Not  impossible;  even  in  space  there 
is  some  matter.  To  the  stars  by  sailing 
ship?  Another  possibility  under  study; 
tissue-thin  metal  sails,  catching  the 
force  of  sunlight,  could  propel  craft 
through  frictionless  space.  The  galaxy 
pictured  in  the  library  is  still  a  long 
way  off,  but  the  Institute  is  doing  its 
best  to  close  the  gap. 
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A  handsome  residence 
with  an  elegant  curve 
is  opened  by  Premier 


Victoria  turns  a  corner 


When  Margaret  Eleanor  Theodora 
Addison  was  named  the  first  dean  of 
Annesley  Hall  in  1903,  an  observer 
predicted  the  residence  could  mark  "a 
new  departure  in  the  university  educa- 
tion of  women  in  the  province".  During 
the  next  three  decades  Miss  Addison 
worked  to  fulfil  that  hope;  she  watched 
over  thousands  of  Victoria  College  co- 
eds before  her  retirement  in  1931,  wrote 


as  many  as  1,700  personal  letters  in  a 
year  to  former  students.  This  fall, 
Margaret  Addison's  name  was  given  to 
another  new  departure  in  campus  life 
— one  of  the  most  modern  and  well 
equipped  women's  residences  in  North 
America. 

The  Methodist  parson's  daughter 
could  have  had  little  idea,  when 
gabled    redbrick    Annesley    Hall   was 


hailed  as  an  architectural  achievement 
half  a  century  ago,  what  her  spiritual 
heirs  would  inhabit  in  1959.  The  new 
$1,425,000  residence  is  built  in  a 
sweeping  curve,  with  wide  recessed 
windows  and  floor-to-ceiling  glass 
walls  in  the  ground  floor  lounge.  It 
has  brightly-furnished  rooms  for  200 
girls,  five  times  the  total  number  of 
co-eds  at  Victoria  when  Miss  Addison 
took  office  and  twice  the  number  ac- 
commodated till  now  in  a  row  of  con- 
verted private  houses  along  Bloor 
street. 

One  thing  has  changed  little  in  the 
intervening  years:  the  proportion  of 
dons  to  students.  Each  of  the  five  resi- 
dential floors  in  the  new  building  is 
designed  as  a  separate  house  with  its 
own  don,  washrooms,  light  laundry 
facilities  and  a  broadloomed  common 
room  fitted  with  easy  chairs  and  a 
piano.  For  evening  coffee  or  snacks, 
each  floor  also  has  a  small  kitchen  with 
stove,  refrigerator,  stainless  steel 
double  sinks  and  maximum  cupboard 
room.  In  the  halls  stand  full-length 
three-way  mirrors  for  last-minute 
preening. 

Inside  the  16  single  and  11  double 
rooms  on  each  floor,  colours  and  pat- 
terns of  furnishings  vary  within  a  basic 
design  to  avoid  an  institutional  flavour. 
Each  girl  has  her  own  easy  chair, 
desk,  clothes  closet,  bookcase  and 
lamps,  as  well  as  a  comfortable  bed. 

Dons  have  their  own  suites  for  enter- 


taining or  counselling.  On  the  ground 
floor,  along  with  five  double  rooms  in 
the  northern  wing,  is  a  small  apart- 
ment for  the  senior  don,  Miss  Jay 
Macpherson. 


Facing  Page:   Professor  Jessie  Macpherson,  dean  of  women   (centre),  and 

Miss  Marilyn  Smye,  head  of  the  Annesley  Student  Government  Association, 

help  Premier  Leslie  Frost  turn  the  key  to  open  Margaret  Addison  Hall. 

Above:  A  bright  new  building  brings  smiles  from  its  residents. 
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Left:  Sue  McNeel's  costume  was  fashionable  when  Annesley  Hall  opened  in 

1903  under  Margaret  Addison.  Style  changes  since  then  are  illustrated  by 

Mary  Blakeman,  the  new  residence  and  the  sculpture  in  its  court.  Right: 

Classmates  of  the  two  students  gather  about  the  residence  mail  boxes. 
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The  rest  of  the  ground  floor  apart 
from  the  lobby  is  one  large  common 
room  well  equipped  with  comfortable 
chairs  and  chesterfields  in  bright 
colours  and  contemporary  design.  In 
the  centre  stands  a  circular  library, 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  room  by 
walnut  walls  topped  with  glass  panels 
reaching  to  the  ceiling. 

The  girls  also  have  a  more  durably 
furnished  recreation  room  in  the  base- 
ment. Both  rooms  have  adjoining  kit- 
chens for  reception  catering.  The 
main  kitchen  and  dining  facilities, 
however,  remain  in  Annesley  Hall. 


For  serious  students  of  music,  a 
soundproofed  exercise  room  in  the 
basement  holds  its  own  piano.  Nearby 
is  a  modern  laundry  room. 

As  carefully  planned  as  the  interior 
is  the  building's  setting.  The  inside  of 
its  long  curve  faces  southwest  towards 
a  modern  statuary  group  and,  beyond 
that,  to  a  sunken  formal  garden 
separating  Margaret  Addison  Hall 
from  Wymilwood  student  union.  Both 
buildings  are  part  of  a  long-term  de- 
velopment plan  within  Victoria  Uni- 
versity which  will  transform  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  campus. 
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Above:  As  Dr.  Claude  Bissell  congratulates  President  A.  B.  B.  Moore  of 
Victoria  University  and  Mrs.  Moore  on  the  opening  of  Margaret  Addison 
Hall,  the  camera  catches  Premier  Frost  shaking  hands  with  H.  E. 
Langford,  Chairman  of  the  Victoria  University  Board  of  Regents.  Below:  The 
residence's  central  curve,  a  rarity  in  the  Toronto  area,  was  planned  by 
Gordon  S.  Adamson  and  Associates  to  combine  beauty  with  maximum  use 

of  available  space. 
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This  University  residence  is  a  lot 
like  home— with  a  grand  staircase 


Loretto  College  Blends 
Yesterday  and  Today 


We  wanted  it  to  seem  like 
home,"  explained  Mother  Olga, 
the  Superior,  as  she  entered  a 
Loretto  College  parlour  which  de- 
parted sharply  from  the  general  trend 
in  new  campus  buildings.  Instead  of 
Scandinavian-style  furniture  in  bright 
colours,  the  parlour  was  decorated 
traditionally  in  the  mixture  of  styles 
and  muted  tones  most  private  sitting 
rooms  collect  over  the  years.  There  are 
three  such  parlours  in  the  new  College, 
a  $1,400,000  residence  which  wel- 
comed its  first  co-eds  this  fall  before 
the  workmen  had  left. 

Few  homes,  however,  can  boast  the 
wide  formal  staircase,  framed  in  light 
wood  walls  and  wheaten  drapes, 
which  dominates  the  foyer.  Loretto's 
swains  will  have  more  than  the  usual 
wait  while  their  dates  prepare  for  a 
grand  entrance  against  that  backdrop. 

The  blend  of  new  and  traditional  is 
evident  in  many  parts  of  the  building. 
The  12,000-book  library,  furnished 
with  fluorescent  lights  and  wood- 
patterned  arborite  tabletops  ("so  they 


won't  be  scratched  by  the  girls'  rings," 
said  Mother  Olga),  houses  marble 
statues  of  Dante  and  Beatrice  from  the 
original  Loretto  College  on  Brunswick 
avenue.  The  small  staff  offices  have 
aluminum  window  frames  and  old 
oaken  desks  and  bookcases.  The  girls 
collect  their  own  breakfast  and  lunch 
in  a  small  cafeteria  off  the  dining  room, 
but  are  served  at  six-place  tables  for 
the  formal  family-style  dinner.  The 
cafeteria  is  walled  in  a  cheery  mosaic 
pattern;  the  dining  room  is  painted 
formally  in  the  blue  and  white  college 
colours  which  also  adorn  the  china. 

Bedrooms  for  the  140  girls  are 
furnished  with  simple  modern  lamps, 
desks  and  bookcases.  Ample  closets, 
including  one  in  each  room  especially 
for  shoes,  are  fitted  with  sliding 
louvered  doors.  Between  each  pair  of 
double  rooms,  and  connected  directly 
with  them,  is  a  family-sized  washroom. 

Of  the  College's  five  storeys,  the  top 
three  are  residential.  To  encourage  the 
girls  to  mix  with  those  from  other 
floors,  there  is  only  one  upstairs  lounge 
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Above:  On  her  first  day  at  Loretto,  Kathryn  Sprigings  finds  a  warm  welcome 
in  the  office  of  Mother  Bernadette,  dean  of  women.  Below.  For  dances  and 
entertaining,  architects  Brennan  and  Whale  provided  a  sunny  recreation  room. 


The  well-stocked  library  has  its  own  stacks  and  librarian's  workroom.  Statue 
of  Dante  near  Mother  Olga,  the  Superior,  is  a  souvenir  of  the  first  College. 


and  one  light  laundry  room,  both  on 
the  fourth  floor.  Each  floor,  however, 
has  its  own  don,  a  lay  woman,  and  its 
own  prefect,  a  sister.  Each  also  has  its 
own  storage  space  for  luggage  and 
clothes  bags.  For  heavier  laundry  there 
are  automatic  washers  in  the  basement. 

The  parlours  on  the  first  floor  are 
intended  for  family  visits  and  formal 
functions;  when  the  wide  connecting 
doors  are  opened,  the  three  rooms 
blend  into  one  for  dances  and  recep- 
tions. Social  activity  will  centre  more 
on  the  basement  recreation  room, 
fitted  with  sturdy  leather-covered 
chairs  and  chesterfields. 

On  the  second  floor,  wooden  doors 
carved  with  symbols  of  the  Creed 
open  onto  a  chapel,  lighted  from  above 


and  by  tall  mullioned  stained  glass 
windows  on  either  side  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. Along  its  panelled  walls  are  the 
Stations  of  the  Cross,  carved  in  linden 
wood  by  Austrian  craftsmen. 

Until  this  fall,  Loretto  College 
could  accommodate  only  65  girls 
comfortably  in  converted  private 
quarters  on  St.  George  street,  the 
width  of  the  campus  away  from  other 
St.  Michael's  College  buildings.  The 
new  home  on  St.  Mary  street  is  part 
of  a  general  building  plan  within  the 
Catholic  college  which  in  the  past  few 
years  has  erected  Elmsley  Hall  men's 
residence  and  a  new  St.  Joseph's 
College— both  about  the  same  size  as 
the  new  Loretto — and  the  Carr  Hall 
administration  centre. 
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Above:   Jacquie  Bouchard   and  Lucille   Pierce   were  in   their   room   before 
builder's  dust  had  settled.  Below :  Additional  early  settlers  arrive. 
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Dean  Roy  Ellis  and  his 
Faculty  finally  reach  — 


Dentistry's 
Promised  Land 

Last  spring,  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry 
was  housed  in  an  overcrowded  build- 
ing designed  for  the  needs  and  in  the 
style  of  50  years  ago.  Labs  were  so 
poorly  lit  that  students  brought  their 
own  desk  lamps  from  home.  In  the 
main  clinic,  on  bare  wooden  floors 
which  were  hard  to  clean,  stood  rows 
of  spindly  dark  brown  operating  chairs 
of  the  style  popular  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Student  lockers  were  crowded 
together  in  the  passageways  and  wells 
of  a  dingy  basement. 

When  classes  resumed  this  fall,  the 
Faculty  had  a  new  home  off  University 


RANKS  OF  DENTAL  CHAIRS  ANEl 
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UNITS  FILL  THE  MAIN  CLINIC.   A  CLASS   OF   124   CAN  PRACTICE  AT  A  TIME. 
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RAMPS   FROM  THE   PATIENTS    LORBY   LEAD  TO   SEVEN   STUDENT   CLINICS. 


avenue,  contemporary  in  design,  five 
storeys  high  and  a  city  block  in  area. 
Brightly  lit,  uncluttered  but  far  from 
stark,  one  of  the  world's  most  modern 
dental  schools,  it  offers  exciting  new 
opportunities  to  a  staff  who  train  40 
per  cent  of  Canadian  dentists.  To  plan 
it,  faculty  members  visited  17  centres 
in  Canada,  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

The  new  building  offers  greatly  ex- 
panded quarters  for  research  in  pre- 
ventive dentistry.  For  teaching  demon- 
strations, a  closed  circuit  television  net- 
work affords  every  student  close-up 
views  of  operations.  From  the  one-way 
glass    in    a    ground-floor    observation 


room  to  the  isolated  fifth-floor  quarters 
reserved  for  experiments  with  radio- 
active isotopes,  the  equipment  shows 
imaginative  and  careful  planning. 

The  move  from  College  street  was 
not  without  its  nostalgic  moments, 
even  in  a  humid  August  heatwave. 
When  the  old  building  opened  in 
1909,  the  School  of  Dentistry  was  only 
an  affiliate  of  the  University  and  con- 
ducted its  own  courses  in  chemistry 
and  anatomy.  During  the  half  century 
there  it  became  a  full  Faculty  in  1925, 
later  branched  out  into  graduate  work 
and  dental  hygiene.  That  past  is  com- 
memorated in  the  new  building  by  a 
stained  glass  window  which,  honour- 
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A  MODERN  LOUNGE-LUNCHROOM  SERVES  STUDENTS  FAR  FROM  HART  HOUSE. 


ing  one  of  the  founders,  once  domi- 
nated the  old  building's  main  stairway. 

But  apart  from  sentiment,  there  was 
no  grief  over  the  move.  "Cleanliness 
has  been  a  nightmare  here,"  remarked 
Dean  Roy  G.  Ellis  as  he  walked 
through  the  third-floor  clinic  for  almost 
the  last  time.  And  again,  as  he  fingered 
the  torn  leather  covering  of  an  opera- 
ting chair,  "It  has  been  a  nightmare 
keeping  everything  functioning." 

Research  workers  made  do  in  two 
top-floor  rooms,  one  of  them  the  old 
anatomy  dissecting  lab  divided  into 
cubicles  by  thin  partitions.  Experi- 
ments with  animals  were  hampered  by 
lack  of  temperature  control.  Graduate 


students  used  a  carved-up  chemistry 
lab  for  seminar  rooms  and  offices.  The 
library,  long  and  narrow,  had  windows 
only  at  one  end.  The  clinic  had  only 
three  X-ray  cubicles,  four  chairs  in  the 
diagnostic  lab,  five  chairs  in  surgery. 
Throughout  the  building,  exposed 
plumbing  caused  its  own  problems. 

There  are  no  pipes  showing  in  the 
new  buff-brick  building  on  Elm  street, 
south  of  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 
Instead  of  dark  wood  trim,  it  has  tens 
of  thousands  of  square  feet  of  marbled 
tile,  grey,  green  or  beige,  up  to  eye- 
level  along  the  hallways  and  in  the 
labs.  Where  the  tile  stops  the  walls 
are  concrete  block  painted  off-white, 
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the  floors  a  grey-and-white  checked 
linoleum.  The  stair  wells  stand  out  in 
sharp  contrast  with  their  bright  red 
and  green  railings. 

But  the  most  significant  improve- 
ment over  the  old  building  probably 
is  in  sheer  capacity.  Last  year  only  73 
dentists  graduated;  because  of  the 
expansion  that  number  should  rise  to 
124  within  four  years.  Total  enrolment 
will  increase  from  about  420  to  725  in 
the  four  dental  years,  the  pre-profes- 
sional  year  and  the  two-year  dental 
hygiene  course.  Canada  needs  these 
additional  graduates  badly;  it  has  only 
about  half  as  many  dentists  per  capita 
as  the  United  States.  Even  so,  the 
larger  output — the  maximum  possible 
in  a  single  school,  according  to  Dean 
Ellis — will  do  little  more  than  meet 
Ontario's  minimum  needs. 

More  than  half  a  million  dollars  has 
been  spent  on  operating  units  for  the 


clinics,  where  students  practise  skills 
learned  earlier  on  models  and  extracted 
teeth.  In  the  main  clinic,  two  storeys 
high  with  one  side  all  window,  the 
units  stretch  in  rows  almost  the  length 
of  the  building,  one  chair  for  each 
senior  student. 

Below  it,  third-year  students,  half 
the  class  at  a  time,  use  a  62-chair 
clinic  equipped  with  foreign-made 
units  just  coming  into  general  use 
here. 

A  special  children's  clinic  has  32 
seats,  each  with  an  adjoining  work 
table  for  preparing  orthodontic  braces. 
Nearby  are  laboratories  for  work  in 
preventive  dentistry,  which  the  clinic 
stresses,  and  interview  rooms  where 
students  can  discuss  home  care  with 
mothers  and  children.  The  conversa- 
tions are  recorded  and  the  student's 
approach  later  criticized  by  the  de- 
partment head. 


From  the  southeast,  the  clinical  wing  of  the  Dental  building  juts  out  from 

the  main  five-storey  block.  Front  door  at  left  opens  on  to  Edward  street. 

The  high  glass  windows  along  the  eastern  face  on  Chestnut  street  light 

the  main  clinic.   Building  was  designed  by  Allward  and   Gouinlock. 
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Inevitably,  some  youngsters  prove 
unruly.  Such  problem  cases  are  hur- 
ried off  to  a  private  operating  room 
before  they  upset  the  other  patients. 
From  a  neighbouring  room,  hidden  by 
one-way  glass  to  avoid  distracting  the 
child,  dental  students  watch  a  practical 
lesson  in  the  techniques  of  pacification. 

There  are  a  ten-seat  diagnostic 
division  and  ten  X-ray  cameras,  the 
latter  in  individual  cubicles  with  lead- 
lined  walls  and  outside  controls. 

Two  small  rooms  are  reserved  for 
emergency  treatment.  Less  urgent  sur- 
gery is  handled  in  eight  other  rooms 
from  which  the  accumulation  of  used 
instruments  is  sterilized  in  a  huge 
autoclave.  For  patients  recovering 
from  general  anaesthesia,  four  rest 
rooms  have  been  equipped  with  oxy- 
gen inlets.  Nearby  is  a  20-seat  denture 
clinic  with  an  adjoining  lab  for  the 
preparation  of  plates  and  bridges. 

The  building  has  two  lecture  thea- 
tres with  130  seats.  Each  has  a  remote 
control  panel  in  the  podium  so  that  the 
lecturer  may  dim  the  room  lights, 
turn  on  a  projector  and  switch  slides 
while  addressing  the  class.  For  smaller 
group  discussions,  four  seminar  rooms 
are  nested  within  a  circle  of  staff 
offices  on  the  third  floor.  In  the  base- 
ment, chairs  for  400  people  can  be 
arranged  in  a  large  hall  equipped  with 
dim  twinkler  lights  in  the  roof,  a  TV 
camera  outlet  on  its  stage,  and  nine 
TV  receiver  outlets  on  its  walls. 

The  whole  building,  in  fact,  is  wired 
for  television,  a  tool  the  faculty  has 
been  experimenting  with  for  four 
years.  With  TV,  it  no  longer  is  neces- 
sary to  repeat  a  demonstration  opera- 


tion several  times  for  groups  of  eight 
or  ten  students,  only  half  of  whom  can 
see  properly.  Instead,  a  class  of  125 
can  watch  a  single  operation  blown  up 
to  fill  the  21-inch  screen.  That  opera- 
tion may  take  place  in  the  TV  studio 
or  at  any  of  eight  other  points.  The 
students  and  their  lecturer  can  watch 
at  103  different  receiving  stations.  If 
necessary,  the  network  can  handle  two 
separate  demonstrations  at  once. 

Excellent  facilities  have  been  pro- 
vided for  research  into  caries  and  dis- 
eases of  the  soft  tissues.  Labs  take  up 
most  of  the  fourth  floor,  with  air-con- 
ditioned quarters  for  animals  on  the 
fifth.  With  these  facilities — in  addition 
to  a  graduate  clinic,  offices  and  office- 
labs  on  the  third  floor — graduate  en- 
rolment is  expected  to  rise  from  10 
to  12  today  to  as  high  as  40. 

Even  for  the  5,000  patients  who 
trudged  up  steep  stairways  to  the  third 
floor  of  the  old  building,  the  new  clinic 
offers  a  new  deal.  They  mount  an  out- 
side ramp  to  the  patients'  door:  there 
is  only  one  flight  of  little-used  steps  in 
the  whole  clinical  wing.  Inside,  they 
wait  in  a  colourful  foyer  until  the  main 
desk,  relaying  information  from  the 
several  clinics,  tells  them  an  appropri- 
ate student  is  free.  From  the  reception 
area,  different  coloured  lines  lead  to 
the  various  clinics,  green  to  surgery, 
blue  to  dentures,  and  so  on.  At  the 
end  of  the  lines  are  some  of  the  most 
attractive  dental  quarters  in  Toronto. 

From  the  purchase  of  the  land  to 
the  installation  of  the  furniture,  the 
new  dental  building  cost  $6,000,000— 
the  price  of  exchanging  a  nightmare 
for  a  dream. 
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After  40  years  of  campaigning  and 
impatient  waiting,  women  athletes 
move  into  a  new  building  where— 


Every  Day  Is  Ladies'  Day 


When  hart  house  was  opened  in  1919, 
the  Massey  Foundation  gave  the  Uni- 
versity $125,000  towards  a  women's 
athletic  building.  For  the  next  40 
years,  that  building  was  an  elusive 
dream.  Co-eds  raised  money  for  it  in 
the  '20's  by  selling  blue-dyed  burrs 
and  jelly-bean  dolls  as  football  favours. 
Three  sites  were  chosen  and  plans 
drawn  up  between  1926  and  1952,  but 


none  was  implemented.  Meanwhile, 
growing  numbers  of  women  students 
used  whatever  small  gyms  and  swim- 
ming pools  they  could  find  in  the 
campus  area.  By  1956  there  were  14 
units  in  use,  and  some  girls  walked 
25  miles  between  classes  in  a  week. 
They  wore  pedometers  to  prove  it. 

On  October  30,   the  dream   of  40 
vears   at   last   came   true.    Beneath   a 


Above:  Professor  Jackson,  left,  and  Professor  Slack  find  the  last  few  weeks  of 
waiting  the  most  irksome.  Facing  page:  Three  of  the  3,800  good  reasons  for 

the  building. 
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Steps  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  should  make  ascents  from  the  swimming  pool 

easy  for  beginners.  They  were  suggested  by  Professor  Dorothy  Jackson, 

above,  to  architects  Fleury,  Arthur  and  Barclay. 


fluted  concrete  canopy,  the  front  door 
was  opened  on  a  two-storey  Women's 
Athletic  Building  which  dwarfs  origi- 
nal plans  and  has  the  men  clamouring 
to  use  its  facilities. 

The  building's  75-foot  swimming 
pool  has  an  underwater  observation 
window,  behind  which  instructors  can 
study  or  photograph  swimmers  trying 
to  improve  their  strokes.  It  also  has 
underwater  lighting  and  beneath-the 
surface  loudspeakers  to  set  the  pace 
in  synchronized  swimming  drills.  Below 
a  350-seat  gallery,  finished  in  grey  tile, 
storage  lockers  hide  the  surfboards  and 
other  equipment  not  in  use.  The  pool 


is  13  feet  at  the  deep  end,  has  three- 
metre  and  one-metre  diving  boards. 
Through  most  of  the  day  it  is  bathed 
in  sunshine  streaming  in  through  a 
clerestory  in  the  southern  wall. 

The  main  gymnasium,  120  by  100 ! 
feet,  is  big  enough  for  indoor  softball , 
games;    coloured   lines    on    the    floor! 
trace   the   borders   of   six   badminton  I 
courts,    three    volleyball    courts,    two  i 
tennis   and   basketball   courts.    A   net! 
and  canvas  curtain,  dropped  electri- 
cally from  the  34-foot  ceiling,  splits 
the  room  into  two  standard  gyms  when 
desired.    The    six   baskets    and   their' 
backboards  can  be  raised  electrically 


to  near-ceiling  height.  Both  pool  and 
gym  are  wired  for  television  and  radio. 
Other  facilities  include  two  smaller 
gymnasiums,  a  dance  studio  equipped 
with  ballet  bar  and  a  wall  of  mirrors, 
and    a    corrective    exercise    room    for 


posture  training,  till  now  carried  out  in 
the  kitchen  of  Falconer  Hall.  There 
are  golf  cages  and  an  archery  range  in 
the  basement. 

The   $1,800,000   home    does   more 
than  emancipate  women  athletes  from 
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Students   talking   with   Professor   Zerada    Slack,    director   of   athletics    and 
physical  education  for  women,   are  wearing   the   attractive  new  uniforms. 
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As  term  opened,  Professor  Jean  Forster  registered  Marietta  Nousianen  and 
hundreds  of  other  girls  for  activities  in  the  new  building. 


postage  stamp  gyms  and  pools.  Poten- 
tial students  in  the  teacher-training 
course  in  Physical  and  Health  Educa- 
tion no  longer  will  reject  Toronto  be- 
cause of  its  inconvenient  and  inade- 
quate facilities.  And  for  the  first  time 
in  decades,  the  University  can  offer  a 
complete  list  of  extra-curricular  sports 
for  all  of  the  3,800  co-eds  who  wish  to 
participate. 

Until  now,  the  department  of  physi- 
cal education  has  had  barely  enough 
space  to  implement  its  compulsory 
first-year  course.  Intercollegiate  teams 


had  to  practise  early  in  the  morning  or 
late  at  night,  sometimes  travel  to 
Hamilton  to  use  a  regulation  pool. 
Only  about  700  girls  could  participate 
in  voluntary  sports;  colleges  which 
wanted  to  have  half  a  dozen  basket- 
ball teams  were  limited  to  two. 

The  new  building  has  bright  yellow 
lockers  for  more  than  2,500  women. 
There  are  five  shower  rooms  with  indi- 
vidual and  gang  stalls,  a  footbath  (the 
girls  do  much  of  their  work  in  bare 
feet),  and  even  inexpensive  hair- 
drying  installations. 
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Graduates  for  the  first  time  will 
have  athletic  privileges,  though  on  a 
somewhat  more  limited  scale  than 
those  offered  men  graduates  in  Hart 
House.  Well  before  the  opening  date, 
Miss  Zerada  Slack,  director  of  athletics 
and  physical  education  for  women, 
began  consultations  with  alumni 
groups.  "These  women  have  worked 
hard  for  the  building  and  should  have 
space  in  it,"  she  said. 

The  foyer  sets  the  tone  of  functional 
dignity  and  bright  airiness  found 
throughout  the  building.  The  front 
door,  sheltered  by  its  distinctive 
canopy,  is  set  in  a  two-storey  wall  of 
glass  which  makes  the  lobby  seem  an 
outdoor  court,  further  brightened  by 
a  brilliant  yellow  mosaic  on  one  inner 
wall.  A  passageway  leads  to  the 
ground-floor  locker  rooms.  Off  it  is  a 
common  room  furnished  for  girls  in 
gym  uniforms  and  swim  suits. 

A  more  formal  common  room  on 
the  first  floor  is  designed  for  inter- 
collegiate functions  as  well  as  daily 
use.  Windows  run  the  length  of  two 
of  its  walls  and  let  on  to  a  narrow  out- 
side balcony  girdling  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  building.  A  panelled 
alcove  across  from  the  windows  serves 
as  a  writing  room.  For  receptions, 
there  is  a  small  adjoining  kitchen.  In 
the  hall  nearby  stands  the  Women's 
Athletic  Association's  first  trophy  case. 

Offices  on  the  first  and  second  floor 
bring  together  the  scattered  staff  of 
the  department  of  physical  education 
for  women  and  the  School  of  Physical 
and  Health  Education.  Also  on  the 
second  floor  are  two  lecture  rooms 
seating  80  and  180  students,  a  seminar 


room  for  classes  and  club  executive 
meetings,  and  the  Margaret  Eaton 
Library.  The  library's  rugs  and  tradi- 
tional wooden  study  tables,  donated 
when  it  was  established  in  Falconer 
Hall  seven  years  ago,  form  a  contrast 
to  the  otherwise  contemporary  decor. 

Walls  and  ceilings  for  the  most  part 
are  painted  off-white  on  concrete 
blocks  or — in  the  offices  and  lounges — 
on  plaster.  Glass  is  used  extensively 
to  screen  office  and  administrative 
space.  Classrooms  and  many  of  the 
athletic  quarters  have  windows  set 
high  in  the  wall. 

The  building  reflects  womanly  in- 
terest in  storage  space,  from  the  large 
storeroom  for  uniforms  and  equip- 
ment in  the  centre  of  the  top  floor,  to 
the  cupboard  for  overshoes  off  the 
lobby.  Other  practical  facets:  a  first 
aid  room  off  the  main  gym,  an  unusual 
classroom  off  the  pool  for  lectures  to 
students  in  dripping  suits,  acoustical 
tile  in  corridors  and  classrooms.  The 
Women's  Athletic  Association  has  an 
office  just  inside  the  front  door.  A 
special  entrance  off  Classic  avenue 
leads  to  two  team  locker  rooms  for 
male  use  on  special  occasions. 

The  long-awaited  opening  ended  "a 
constant  series  of  heartbreaks",  ac- 
cording to  Miss  Marie  Parkes,  who 
was  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Women's 
Athletic  Association  from  its  inception 
in  1921  until  her  retirement  last  June. 
Many  women  have  fought  for  the 
building,  Miss  Parkes  recalled — women 
who  have  told  her  how  happy  they  are 
that  a  Women's  Athletic  Building  is 
open  at  last  for  their  daughters,  or  for 
their  daughters'  daughters. 
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FINANCIAL  REPORT 


1958-59 


The  Scene  in  1958-59:  The  year  1958-59  was  one  of  activity  and  change  on 
the  University  of  Toronto  campus.  Student  enrolment  continued  its  steady 
increase;  new  members  of  the  faculty  began  to  appear;  after  two  years  of 
careful  planning,  the  University's  physical  expansion  began  to  show  as  a 
bricks-and-mortar  reality;  announcement  was  made  of  a  forthcoming  public 
campaign  for  capital  funds. 

The  initial  reluctance  of  the  University  staff  to  accept  a  doubling  of  the 
University's  enrolment  was  gradually  being  superseded  by  an  aroused  determi- 
nation to  meet  that  challenge  without  impairing  the  standard  of  teaching  and 
scholarship. 

Thus  Dr.  C.  T.  Bissell,  returning  to  Toronto  as  President,  after  a  two-year 
absence  at  Carleton,  took  the  helm  at  a  time  when  the  University  was  entering 
a  challenging  and  exciting  era  in  its  history. 

Structural  Background:  Some  of  our  alumni  and  close  associates  understand 
the  complicated  relationships  between  the  various  bodies  that  make  up  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Many,  however,  find  the  subject  mystifying,  especially 
in  its  financial  aspects;  a  brief  word  of  explanation  is  therefore  offered. 

The  professional  faculties  and  schools — Medicine,  Law,  Engineering,  etc. — are 
divisions  of  the  University  proper;  their  finances  are  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  and  appear  in  the  financial  statement  included  in  this 
report.  The  complications  mentioned  above  are  found  chiefly  in  connection  with 
our  oldest  and  largest  faculty,  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

Faculty  of  Arts:  The  Faculty  of  Arts  embraces  the  teaching  departments  of 
the  four  Arts  colleges,  and  also  seventeen  "non-college"  departments. 

Three  of  the  four  Arts  colleges — St.  Michael's,  Victoria  and  Trinity — are  parts 
of  separate  and  independent  Federated  Universities,  controlled  by  their  own 
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Sources  of  Operating 

Income 


ROYAL  ONTARIO  MUSEUM  REVENUE  1% 
OTHER  INCOME  3.2% 
{RESIDENCES  AND  ANCILLARY  DEPARTMENTS  3.1% 
ENDOWMENT  INCOME  AND  3 
OPERATING  GIFTS  AND  GRANTS 

INTEREST  AND  RENTALS  2.6% 


How  the  Money 
Is  Spent 


OTHER  EXPENSES   3.1% 

GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION  2.7% 

RESIDENCES  AND 
ANCILLARY  DEPARTMENTS     '     ° 

DEBENTURE  CHARGES    3.6% 


ROYAL  ONTARIO  MUSEUM   5.5% 


PHYSICAL  PLANT  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  10.4% 


Frank  R.  Stone,  Vice-President  (Administration),  and  author  of  "Financial 
Report,  1958-59",  is  seen  centre  with  two  University  colleagues.  Left  is 
J.  H.  Sword,  Secretary  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  and,  right,  Dr. 
R.  R.  McLaughlin,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

governing  bodies  and  responsible  for  their  own  finances.  Of  the  four  Arts 
colleges  only  University  College  is  a  part  of  the  University  proper.  Therefore 
the  financial  statements  which  follow  include  University  College  and  the 
seventeen  non-college  departments,  but  do  not  include  the  autonomous 
Federated  Colleges. 

Financial  Relationships  with  the  Federated  Colleges:  Tuition  fees  for 
Arts  students  are  paid  directly  to  the  Arts  college  in  which  they  are  enrolled. 
Accordingly,  the  University  receives  no  fees  for  the  tuition  provided  to  students 
enrolled  in  the  three  federated  Arts  colleges  (with  the  exception  of  a  portion 
of  the  fee  for  students  in  Commerce  and  Finance,  which  is  payable  to  the 
University).  The  University  does,  however,  by  agreement,  receive  from  the 
Colleges  60%  of  their  Federal  grants  in  respect  of  Arts  students,  i.e.  approxi- 
mately $220  per  student  at  the  current  rate. 

Subsidiary  Organizations  not  included:  In  addition  to  the  faculties  and 
schools  already  referred  to,  "The  Governors  of  the  University  of  Toronto" — the 
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official  corporate  name  of  the  Univer- 
sity—includes a  number  of  subsidiary 
organizations.  These  subsidiaries  have 
their  own  separate  financial  statements 
and  are  not  included  herein.  They  fall 
into  four  principal  groups: 

1.  One  organization — Ontario  College 
of  Education — which  operates  on  a 
separate  budget  and  a  separate 
operating  grant  from  the  Province 
of  Ontario. 

2.  Two  organizations  which  are  re- 
quired to  operate  on  a  self-support- 
ing basis  without  student  fees  or 
financial  aid  from  the  University 
proper — viz.,  University  of  Toronto 
Press  and  Connaught  Medical  Re- 
search Laboratories. 

3.  Three  organizations  which  are  sup- 
ported by  specific  student  fees  but 
which  are  required  to  operate  with- 
out direct  financial  contributions 
from  the  University — viz.,  University 
of  Toronto  Athletic  Association,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Women's  Athletic 
Association,  and  the  Students'  Ad- 
ministrative Council,  the  last  being 
essentially  a  student  operation  con- 
ducted under  the  general  authority 
of  the  Governors. 

4.  Two  organizations  which  are  largely 
supported  by  specific  student  fees 
but  which  also  receive  some  financial 
contributions  from  the  University 
proper— viz.,  Hart  House  and  the 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  of  To- 
ronto. As  from  July  1st,  1959,  the 
Faculty  of  Music  will  be  both  func- 
tionally and  financially  an  integral 
part  of  the  University  proper — no 
longer  a  part  of  the  Conservatory. 


TOTAL  ENROLMENT-1958-59 

(including  Federated  Arts  Colleges, 
Music  and  Ontario  College  of  Education) 


CHILD  STUDY 

15 

HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE  16 

HYGIENE 

34 

SOCIAL  WORK 

58 

FORESTRY 

76 

MUSIC 

122 

PHYSICAL  HEALTH 

EDUCATION 

143 

LAW 

153 

ARCHITECTURE 

212 

NURSING 

314 

PHARMACY 

327 

DENTISTRY 

448 

UNIVERSITY 

EXTENSION  (ARTS) 

528 

EDUCATION 

645 

MEDICINE 

1,289 

GRADUATE 

STUDIES 

1,446 

APPLIED  SCIENCE 

AND  ENGINEERING  1,979 


ARTS 


6,597 


TOTAL 


14,402 
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WHERE  THE  MONEY  COMES  FROM 

In  the  year  1958-59,  student  fees  provided  22.3%  of  the  University's  total 
operating  income;  research  grants  and  gifts  provided  12.5%,  Federal  Govern- 
ment operating  grants  13.5%  and  Provincial  Government  operating  grants  38.5%; 
of  the  latter  figure  4.5%  might  be  said  to  cover  the  net  costs  of  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum  and  34%  to  relate  to  other  University  operations.  Endowment  income 
and  special  gifts  and  grants  for  operating  purposes  accounted  for  only  3.3%  of 
our  total  income.  Other  sources  provided  the  remaining  9.9%. 

Student  Fees:  Academic  and  residence  fees,  which  have  risen  sharply  since 
the  war,  did  not  change  in  the  year  just  past,  but  the  announcement  of  in- 
creases in  both  fees  for  1959-60  came  as  no  surprise. 

Special  Items  of  Income:  Residences,  food  service  operations  and  the  Uni- 
versity Health  Service  are  required  to  be  financially  self  supporting;  they  are 
however  permitted  to  carry  forward  any  net  annual  income  to  cover  future 
deficits  and  thus  equalize  their  operations  over  a  period  of  years.  Only  Hart 
House  Theatre,  which  is  the  home  of  numerous  student  dramatic  performances, 
is  permitted  an  annual  operating  deficit. 

Until  the  proceeds  of  our  1969  debentures  are  fully  used  for  the  purchase 
and  development  of  West  Campus  land,  and  the  buildings  thereon  are  either 
used  for  University  purposes  or  demolished,  some  rentals  and  interest  can  be 
earned.  In  1958-59  these  totalled  $328,884,  but  the  amount  will  decrease 
sharply  from  now  on. 

Federal  Grants:  When  started  in  their  present  form  in  1951-52,  the  Federal 
grants  were  based  on  50  cents  per  capita  of  the  country's  population,  to  be 
shared  by  the  "degree-granting"  universities  and  colleges  of  each  province  in 
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proportion  to  their  full-time  enrolment  of  students  proceeding  to  degrees.  The 
grant  was  increased  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  capita  in  1956-57  and  to  $1.50 
per  capita  in  1958-59.  In  1951-52  the  grant  per  eligible  student  averaged  out 
at  $126  in  Ontario.  In  1958-59  it  was  $363.  In  a  period  of  rapidly  rising  costs, 
the  help  provided  by  these  increasing  Federal  grants  has  been  not  only  most 
welcome  but  almost  essential. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  University's  1956—57  fiscal  year  a  retroactive  in- 
crease in  the  Federal  grants  made  available  an  amount  of  $1,065,284  which 
had  not  been  expected.  At  that  late  date  it  could  not  be  used  intelligently  and 
effectively  for  its  designated  purposes  in  the  same  fiscal  year  and  the  Governors 
therefore  "deferred"  it  for  use  in  subsequent  periods.  In  1958—59  this  amount 
was  set  up  as  a  special  trust  endowment,  income  from  which  is  to  be  used  in 
accordance  with  the  original  terms  of  the  Federal  grants,  "for  the  improvement 
of  instruction".  It  is  hoped,  in  this  fashion,  to  facilitate  the  handling  of 
special  and  deserving  projects. 

In  1958-59  further  increase  in  the  Federal  grant  provided  revenue  of 
$1,068,440  not  anticipated  in  the  budget,  and  a  substantial  deficit  on  the  years 
operations  was  thereby  avoided.  The  approved  budget  for  next  year,  1959-60, 
however  reflects  operating  costs  some  $823,613  greater  than  expected  revenues. 
To  provide  for  this  deficit  an  equivalent  amount  from  the  increased  1958-59 
Federal  grant  has  been  carried  forward  at  June  30th,  1959. 

Provincial  Grants:  Provincial  operating  grants  to  non-sectarian  universities 
and  colleges  have  been  in  effect  in  Ontario  for  many  years  and  the  amounts 
of  the  grants  have  been  increased  substantially,  especially  in  the  past  four  years. 

Assisted  Research:  At  the  University  of  Toronto  research  is  very  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  work  of  the  Graduate  School.  Most  of  the  research  projects 
are  initiated  within  the  University;  even  in  the  very  few  cases  where  contract 
research  is  performed  at  the  request  of  outside  organizations  it  is  undertaken 
only  if  it  also  serves  a  useful  purpose  for  the  department  concerned. 

Income  for  assisted  research — other  than  research  undertaken  within  the 
University's  budget  and  absorbed  as  academic  expense — totalled  $2,204,067 
in  the  year  under  review.  This  is  the  amount  required  to  cover  expenditures 
actually  made  during  the  period.  The  largest  contributors  of  research  funds 
have  been  National  Research  Council  and  Defence  Research  Board,  but  some 
private  and  corporate  donors  have  also  given  generously  for  this  purpose. 

WHERE  THE  MONEY  GOES 

The  largest  single  element  of  expense  in  the  operation  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  is  the  payment  of  salaries  and  wages  and  related  pension  contri- 
butions; it  accounts  for  expenditures  of  approximately  $12,000,000  or  two 
thirds  of  our  total  operating  outlays. 
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In  1957,  after  a  careful  study  of  future  staff  requirements,  the  Governors  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  adopted  new  professorial  salary  scales  almost  50% 
higher  than  the  scales  then  in  effect. 
It  was  felt  that  the  large  numbers  of 
persons  required  for  the  teaching  staffs 
of  Canadian  universities  during  the 
next  few  years  could  only  be  per- 
suaded to  enter  the  teaching  profession 
if  some  such  drastic  step  were  taken. 
Salary  increases  were  spread  over  a 
three-year  period,  40%  of  the  total 
applying  as  from  July  1st,  1957,  a 
further  40%  from  July  1st,  1958  and 
the  final  20%  from  July  1st,  1959. 
These  increased  rates,  together  with 
the  addition  of  new  staff  members 
have,  of  course,  raised  our  annual 
operating  costs  sharply,  but  if  there 
is  any  one  element  of  cost  which  should 
be  granted  freedom  from  hampering 
limitations,  this  is  that  one  element. 


STUDENT  ENROLMENT 

25,000- 
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Debenture  Charges:  Interest  and  discount  on  our  University  of  Toronto 
debentures — $638,214 — are  shown  as  current  operating  expenses  in  the  financial 
statements.  Sinking  fund  payments  of  $1,075,000  per  annum  are  taken  from 
the  annual  Provincial  capital  grants  and  therefore  do  not  appear  in  the  State- 
ment of  Income  and  Expense.  (In  1958  and  prior  years  the  $275,000  sinking 
fund  payment  for  the  1970  debentures  was  taken  from  the  Provincial  operating 
grant  and  did  appear  in  the  annual  statement  of  income  and  expense.)  Dis- 
count on  the  1970  debentures  is  amortized  as  a  charge  against  current  income 
but  the  larger  discount  on  the  1969  debentures  is  considered  to  be  a  capital 
cost. 

CAPITAL  FUNDS 


In  june  1959  it  was  made  known  that  the  National  Fund  for  the  University  ; 
of  Toronto,  in  collaboration  with  the  three  Federated  Arts  Colleges — Victoria,  1 1 
Trinity  and  St.  Michael's — would  launch  a  public  campaign  for  capital  funds  in 
November  1959.  The  minimum  objective  of  $12,600,000,  if  achieved,  together, 
with  other  anticipated  gifts,  grants  from  the  Canada  Council  and  further  i 
capital  grants  from  the  Provincial  Government,  will  be  barely  sufficient  to 
finance  the  first  five  years  of  the  proposed  expansion  programme — 1958-1963. 
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In  the  first  five  years  of  the  ten-year  period  1958-1968  it  is  estimated  that 
the  costs  of  the  University  expansion  projects— exclusive  of  buildings  already 
completed  or  work  undertaken  by  the  Federated  Colleges — will  total  $47,709,000 
Provincial  capital  grants  for  the  past  three  years  have  been 
retained  for  this  purpose;  other  specific  gifts  and  the  anticipated 
proceeds  of  sale  of  certain  University  land  no  longer  required 
for  University  purposes  are  expected  to  raise  the  total  of  "funds 

available"  to  $7,580,000 

Grants  from  the  Canada  Council,  available  for 
construction  projects  in  the  programme  are  ex- 
pected to  total 5,500,000         13,080,000 

$34,629,000 
Attainment  of  the  campaign  objective  of  the  National  Fund — 
$12,600,000— will  provide  the  University  proper  with  75%  of 

that  total  9,450,000 

It  is  expected  that  the  remainder  of  $25,179,000 

will  be  provided  by  further  capital  grants  from  the  Province  of  Ontario  and 
from  other  sources  such  as  major  bequests;  $12,000,000  of  this  amount  is 
counted  as  definitely  committed. 

Beyond  the  first  five  years  lie  additional  projects,  somewhat  less  staggering 
in  total  cost  than  those  of  the  initial  period.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  aroused 
public  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  higher  education  will  result  in  more  gifts 
and  bequests  for  unrestricted  capital  purposes,  and  that  the  remaining  needs 
may  fall  within  the  reasonable  dimensions  of  continued  Provincial  capital 
grants. 

Land  acquisitions  for  the  West  Campus  have  already  cost  $6,779,597  and 
settlements  for  the  remaining  properties  are  estimated  at  $3,000,000. 

Gifts  and  Bequests:  As  in  the  past,  a  list  of  the  gifts  and  bequests  received 
by  the  University  of  Toronto  is  included  in  the  complete  President's  Annual 
Report.  Space  limitations  preclude  its  reproduction  here,  but  a  summary  of 
these  benefactions  showing  the  sources  and  the  designated  uses  is  presented 
along  with  a  summary  of  all  trust  and  endowment  funds. 


»  o  * 


It  is  not  mere  coincidence  that  a  financial  report  is  now  being  distributed 
by  the  University  of  Toronto  for  the  first  time.  This  is  done  in  recognition  of 
the  interest  which  has  been  taken  in  our  needs  by  our  alumni,  by  commercial 
and  industrial  concerns  and  by  other  friends  of  the  University,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  information  contained  herein  will  be  interesting  and  helpful  to  them. 

F.  R.  Stone 

vice-president  (  administration  ) 
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CONDENSED  BALANCE 


ASSETS 

CURRENT  FUNDS 

Cash  in  banks  and  short  term  investments  $  3,030,041 

Due  from  capital  and  general  endowment  funds  (per  contra)  310,779 

Fees  and  accounts  receivable  368,312 

Stores  and  supplies  172,738 

Prepaid  and  deferred  expenses  289,431 


$  4,171,301 


CAPITAL  FUNDS 

Cash  in  banks  and  in  Province  of  Ontario  Savings  Office  $  5,491,231 

Investments  held  for  Capital  purposes — 

(market  value  $5,906,034)  6,008,626 

Site  lands,  buildings  and  properties  $34,206,988 

West  Campus  properties  6,779,597 

Construction  in  progress  6,545,697 

Leased  properties  595,359 


48,127,641 

Discount  on  debentures — less  amounts  written  off  1,288,843 
Cash  and  investments  held  for  sinking  funds 

(market  value  $4,149,389)  4,631,576 


$65,547,917 


(Balance    Sheet  continued 
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SHEET,  JUNE  30,  1959 


LIABILITIES 

CURRENT  FUNDS 

Due  to  trust  funds  (per  contra)  $      856,429 

Accounts  payable  and  accrued  charges  1,243,386 

Unearned  income  and  fees  paid  in  advance  315,083 
Provincial  grant  for  additions  to  Royal  Ontario  Museum 

collections  79,245 
Unspent  current  appropriations  and 

appropriations  for  major  maintenance  and  renovations  841,608 
Portion  of  increase  in  Federal  grant  in  1958-59  carried  forward 

to  cover  budgeted  deficit  for  1959-60  823,613 

Net  income  carried  forward  11,937 


$  4,171,301 


CAPITAL  FUNDS 

Due  to  current  funds  $        86,826 

Construction  accounts  payable  and  holdbacks  1,131,280 

Debentures  outstanding— due  April  15,  1969  $11,500,000 

—due  August  15,  1970  7,500,000 

19,000,000 


$20,218,106 
Trust  funds,  including  Provincial  capital  grants,  for  use  in 

building  programme  8,068,258 

General  endowment  in  capital  assets  37,261,553 


$65,547,917 


ON  THE  NEXT  TWO  PAGES) 
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ASSETS 

TRUST  AND  ENDOWMENT  FUNDS 

Trust  fund  assets: 

Cash  in  banks  $      216,700 

Due  from  current  funds  (per  contra)  856,429 
Pooled  investments  held  for  trust  liabilities 

(market  value  $13,368,950)  15,234,660 

Investments  held  for  specific  trust  liabilities  2,024,332 


CONTINUATION  OF 


General  endowment  assets: 

Investments  held  for  general  endowment 

(market  value   $891,172)  $  1,055,978 

Construction  loans  to  subsidiary  organizations  764,221 


$18,332,121 


1,820,199 


Cash  and  investments  held  in  safekeeping  for  subsidiary 

organizations  and  others  12,570,789 


$32,723,109 
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THE  BALANCE  SHEET 


LIABILITIES 

TRUST  AND  ENDOWMENT  FUNDS 

Trust  fund  liabilities 

Endowed  faculty  and  departmental  funds  for  specific 
operating  purposes  (including  funds  acting  as  en- 
dowments) $  8,065,788 

Endowed    funds    for    student    awards,     lectureships, 

research,  etc.  4,195,239 


$12,261,027 
Expendable  funds,  including  income  on  endowed  funds, 
available  for  student  awards,  lectureships,  research, 
pension  funds,  etc.  6,071,094 


General  endowment  liabilities: 

Due  to  current  funds  (per  contra)  $       223,953 

General  endowment  1,596,246 


$18,332,121 


1,820,199 


Liability  for  assets  held  in  safekeeping  (per  contra)  12,570,789 


$32,723,109 


AUDITORS'  REPORT 

We  are  the  auditors  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  as  such  have  made  an 
examination  of  its  balance  sheet  as  of  June  30,  1959,  and  its  statement  of 
income  and  expense  for  the  year  ended  on  that  date.  In  our  opinion  the 
accompanying  condensed  balance  sheet  and  statement  of  income  and  expense 
present  fairly  in  summary  form,  the  financial  position  of  the  University  as  at 
June  30,  1959  and  the  results  of  its  operations  for  the  year  ended  on  that  date. 

Toronto,  Canada  Clarkson,  Gordon  &  Co. 

October  16,  1959  Chartered  Accountants. 
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INCOME  AND  EXPENSE  FOR 


INCOME 

Student  fees  $3,928,945      22 . 3  % 

Endowment  Income  from: 


— general  endowment  $      66,490       0.4% 

— endowed    trust    funds    for    specific 

purposes     -  314,243       1.8 


Gifts    and    grants    for    specific  operating 
purposes 

—from  governments  $    104,910       0.6% 

— from  others  95,475       0 . 5 


380,733        2.2 


200,385         1 . 1 


Interest  and  rentals  from  proceeds  of  1969 

"West  Campus"  debentures  $    328,884       1.8% 

Other  interest  and  rentals  134,172       0.8 

463,056        2.6 

Miscellaneous  income  178,115         1.0 

Residences  and  other  ancillary  departments  552,485         3 . 1 

Royal  Ontario  Museum  174,845         1.0 

Revenue  from  special  services  rendered  377,834         2 . 2 

Government  grants  for  operating  purposes: 

Federal  Government— 195S-59  grant      $3,205,320     18.2% 
Less  portion    of  increase   in  grant 
carried  forward  to  cover  bud- 
geted deficit  for  1959-60  823,613      4 . 7 

■      2,381,707      13.5 

Provincial  Government— 1958-59  grant  $6,632,000     37 . 6% 

Add  final  balance  of  grant  deferred 

in  a  prior  year  151,750       0.9 

6,783,750      38.5 

Grants  and  gifts  for  assisted  research  2,204,067       12.5 


$17,625,922     100.0% 
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YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1959 


EXPENSE 

Academic  $10,390,815      59.0% 

General  administration 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  physical  plant 

Information,  Publications,  Alumni  Affairs,  Etc. 

Student  assistance 

Miscellaneous 

Residences  and  other  ancillary  departments 

Royal  Ontario  Museum 

Appropriation  for  major  maintenance  and 

renovations  50,000         0.3 

Debenture  interest— 1969  issue  $402,500       2.3% 

Debenture  interest  and  discount— 1970 

issue  235,714       1.3 


480,546 

2.7 

1,833,913 

10.4 

147,629 

0.8 

162,280 

0.9 

185,024 

1.1 

565,888 

3.2 

972,433 

5.5 

638,214        3.6 

Assisted  research  2,204,067       12.5 


$17,630,809     100.0% 


Net  deficit  for  year  $      (  4,887) 

Net  income  brought  forward  from  1958  16,824 


Total  Net  Income  carried  forward  $      11,937 


*  Includes  building  operation  and  maintenance. 
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ACADEMIC  EXPENSE  FOR 


Salaries 

Equipment 

and 

Pension 

and 

wages 

costs 

apparatus 

University  College 

$    480,404 

$  24,581 

$     2,327 

Faculty  of  Arts 

2,587,197 

141,556 

37,342 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science  &  Engineering 

1,204,314 

59,202 

84,826 

School  of  Architecture 

193,696 

9,896 

1,137 

Institute  of  Business  Administration 

117,212 

3,867 

890 

Institute  of  Child  Study 

115,440 

5,799 

1,204 

Faculty  of  Dentistry 

442,548 

22,237 

32,165 

Faculty  of  Forestry 

107,531 

5,469 

3,583 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 

34,585 

2,740 

Faculty  of  Household  Science 

126,213 

7,763 

1,579 

School  of  Hygiene 

240,524 

16,936 

6,771 

Faculty  of  Law 

128,268 

5,896 

11,358 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

1,190,819 

62,308 

34,176 

Faculty  of  Music 

School  of  Nursing 

117,772 

10,075 

557 

Faculty  of  Pharmacy 

122,757 

5,226 

21,799 

School  of  Physical  &  Health  Education 

18,366 

991 

1,170 

School  of  Social  Work 

184,144 

10,096 

707 

University  Extension 

109,345 

5,774 

664 

Athletics  &  Physical  Training 

113,112 

6,272 

2,126 

Library 

366,911 

17,062 

163,155 

Banting  &  Best — Department  of  Medical  Research     220,653 

14,911 

14,280 

Computation  Centre 

50,474 

833 

University  Research 

Travelling  Expenses — Academic  Staff 

Total  academic  expense 

$8,272,285 

$439,490 

$421,816 
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YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1959 


Materials     Miscel- 

and       laneousand  Total 

supplies      general  expense 


3.-407 

S  3,129 

S  513,848 

137.797 

11.. 534 

2,915,426 

79,162 

6.524 

1,434,028 

5,620 

1.275 

211.624 

2,797 

1,278 

126.044 

5,372 

3.493 

131,308 

43.441 

12,428 

552,819 

3.883 

13,130 

133.596 

3,199 

49,521 

90,045 

7,563 

143.118 

9,049 

2,000 

275,280 

2.927 

3.682 

152,131 

76,673 

40.199 

1,404,175 

104,000 

104,000 

2,238 

1.106 

131.748 

16,346 

5,867 

171,995 

3,009 

942 

24,478 

4.352 

3,013 

202.312 

7.714 

302,225 

425.722 

2,981 

124,491 

17.771 

4.075 

568.974 

21.959 

11.315 

283,118 

6.944 

65,065 

123,316 

125,400 

125.400 

21.819 

21.819 

University  College 

Faculty  of  Arts 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science  &  Engineering 

School  of  Architecture 

Institute  of  Business  Administration 

Institute  of  Child  Study 

Faculty  of  Dentistry 

Faculty  of  Forestry 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 

Faculty  of  Household  Science 

School  of  Hygiene 

Faculty  of  Law 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

Faculty  of  Music 

School  of  Xursing 

Faculty  of  Pharmacy 

School  of  Physical  &  Health  Education 

School  of  Social  Work 

University  Extension 

Athletics  &  Physical  Training 

Library 

Banting  &  Best — Department  of  Medical  Research 

Computation  Centre 

University  Research 

Travelling  Expenses— Academic  Staff 


$464,204     $793,020       $10,390,815     Total  academic  expense 
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SUMMARY  OF  BENEFACTIONS^ 


SOURCE 


TYPE  OF  FUNDS 


Federal  Provincial         Municipal 

Government       Government     Government 


Scholarships,  Fellowships,  Bursaries, 
Loan  and  Composite  Funds 

Endowment  Funds  $ 
Expendable  Funds  10,000 

Lectureships 

Endowment  Funds 
Expendable  Funds 

Departmental  Funds 

Endowment  Funds 
Expendable  Funds  71,500 

Research  Funds 

Endowment  Funds 
Expendable  Funds        1,645,851 

Miscellaneous  Funds 

Endowment  Funds 
Expendable  Funds 

Debenture  Sinking  Funds 

Expendable  Funds 

Building  Funds 

Expendable  Funds  200,000 


TOTAL  BENEFACTIONS 

Endowment  Funds 
Expendable  Funds      $1,927,351 


39 


24,000 
60,133 

1,075,000 
1,945,000 


$      .. 
1,200 


2,000 


$3,104,172 


$3,200 


*Other  than  Government  operating  grants. 
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FOR  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1959 


OF  FUNDS 

Corpora-     Associations,    Individuals  & 
tions         Foundations        Bequests        Joint  Funds  Other  Totals 


$        ..  $121,597  $67,260         $       4,705         $     10,270  $    203,832 

162,279  147,552  46,083  28,168  67,960  463,281 


500 

350 

76,668 

17,705 
15,000 

94,373 
15,850 

58,517 

40,593 

6,000 
61,660 

10,568 
369 

12,600 
66,349 

29,168 
324,988 

141,695 

464,929 

198,342 

15,258 

186,634 

2,712,842 

8,139 

274,463 
133,901 

2,987 

•• 

274,463 
145,027 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1,075,000 

20,000 

25,000 

582,986 

120,000 

2,892,986 

$121,597  $424,391  $  15,273  $  40,575  $   601,836 

$382,991         $686,563        $1,022,972  $166,782  $335,943  $7,629,974 


$8,231,810 
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SUMMARY  OF  TRUST  FUNDS  FOR 


ENDOWED  FUNDS 


Other 

Additions 

Balance 

and 

Balance 

June  30, 

Transfers 

June  30, 

1958 

Benefactions 

(net) 

1959 

Scholarships,  Fellowships, 

Prizes,  Bursaries,  Loan 

Funds  and  Composite 

Funds                 Endowed 

$  2,103,294 

203,832 

24,533 

2,331,659 

Non-Endowed 

Lectureships       Endowed 

61,711 

94,373 

1,679 

157,763 

Non-Endowed 

. . 

Departmental  Funds 

Endowed 

292,531 

29,168 

1,090,105 

1,411,804 

Non-Endowed 

Research  Funds 

Endowed 

5,000 

7,974 

12,974 

Non-Endowed 

Miscellaneous  Funds 

Endowed 

39,550 

274,463 

32,974  Dr. 

281,039 

Non-Endowed 

Pension  Funds    Endowed 

Non-Endowed 

Sub-Total         Endowed        2,502,086 

Non-Endowed 
Faculty  and  Departmental 
Endowments     Endowed         7,942,406 

Non-Endowed 


601,836         1,091,317  4,195,239 


123,382  8,065,788 


Total 


Endowed       10,444,492 
Non-Endowed 


COMBINED  TOTALS       $10,444,492 


601,836    1,214,699     12,261,027 


601,836    1,214,699     12,261,027 
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THE  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE 

30,  1959 

NON-ENDOWED  FUNDS 

Other 

Income 

Additions 

Balance 

Earned 

and 

Balance 

June  30, 

During 

Transfers 

Disburse- 

June 30, 

1958 

Benefactions 

Year 

(net) 

ments 

1959 

$    198,043 

5,410 

102,938 

22,035  Dr. 

89,123 

195,233 

554,715 

457,872 

16,641 

5,567  Dr. 

414,691 

608,970 

12,504 

350 

3,123 

86 

1,472 

14,591 

1,067 

15,500 

666 

15,901 

9,845 

14,726 

1,598  Dr. 

8,095 

14,878 

1,247,685 

324,988 

37,796 

113,507 

419,701 

1,304,275 

1,021 

570 

737 

2,328 

1,357,025 

2,122,774 

21,196 

2,810 

1,659,512 

1 ,844,293 

12,082 

9,041 

7,194  Dr. 

4,927 

9,002 

852,959 

145,027 

49,674 

31,866 

147,093 

932,433 

986,201 

40,031 

16,516 

71,332 

971,416 

233,495 

5,760 

130,398 

30,004  Dr. 

103,617 

236,032 

4,999,652 

3,066,161 

165,338 

159,132 

2,712,995 

5,677,288 

158,660 

333,989 

33,856  Dr. 

301,019 

157,774 

392,155 

5,760 

464,387 

63,860  Dr. 

404,636 

393,806 

4,999,652 

3,066,161 

165,338 

159,132 

2,712,995 

5,677,288 

$5,391,807 

3,071,921 

629,725 

95,272 

3,117,631 

6,071,094 
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OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

OF  PHYSICAL 

PLANT  FOR  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1959 

Salaries 

Material 

Miscellan- 

and 

Equip- 

and 

eous  and 

Total 

wages 

ment 

supplies 

general 

expense 

Buildings: 

Caretakers  and  cleaners 

$    524,883 

$  24,955 

$    549,838 

Fuel,  gas  and  city  current 

$112,676 

112,676 
39,866 

Water 

39,866 

*Maintenance,  repairs  and 

renewals 

280,924 

280,924 

Royal  Ontario  Museum 

guards 

85,123 

823 

85,946 

Miscellaneous 

9,741 

9,741 

$    610,006 

$  24,955 

$444,030 

$1,078,991 

Central  power  plant 

82,021 

173,358 

180,056 

435,435 

Telephones 

16,252 

67,496 

83,748 

Total  building  expenses 

%    708,279 

$198,313 

$691,582 

$1,598,174 

Superintendent's  departments 

Superintendent's  office 

(including  Construction 

Office) 

$    185,750 

$    250 

$     4,285 

$        603 

$    190,888 

Grounds 

36,989 

20,686 

57,675 

Post  Office 

11,205 

31 

42 

11,278 

Protective  service 

89,186 

1,225 

90,411 

Stores 

23,685 

237 

1,029 

4,892 

29,843 

Workshops 

1,646 

5,000 

225 

2,710 

9,581 

Survey  camps 

2,200 

2,857 

11,151 

16,208 

Unemployment  insurance, 

vacation  pay  and  work- 

men's compensation 

22,393 

21,944 

44,337 

Insurance — buildings  and 

contents 

55,955 

55,955    ' 

Sundry  expense 

(1,375) 

(1,375) 

Pension  costs 

20,933 

20,933 

Total  Superintendent's 

expense 

$    393,987 

$5,487 

$     8,427 

$117,833 

$    525,734 

Total  Building  and  Superin- 

tendent's expense 

$1,102,266 

$5,487 

$206,740 

$809,415 

$2,123,908 

Less  Building  Costs  charged  to  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  Resi- 

dences and  other  ancillary  departments 

289,995 

$1,833,913 

*Includes  salaries,  wages  and  supplies. 
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New  Movie  ready 

The  film  cans  on  Arthur  ChetwyncTs  desk  hold 
prints  of  a  new  colour  movie  his  company  has 
made  about  the  University  of  Toronto.  In 
16  mm.,  it  is  called  "Graduates  for  Tomorrow" 
and  runs  for  14  minutes.  Alumni  secretaries 
and  other  interested  parties  may  obtain  prints 
from  the  Department  of  Information,  Simcoe 
Hall.  Return  express  charge  constitutes  the 
onlv  cost. 


Don't  get  lost 


This  new  three-colour  map  of  the  University 

may  be  obtained  without  cost  by  the  single 
copy  or  in  quantity  from  the  Department 
of  Information,  Simcoe  Hall.  Mounted,  and 
read)-  for  your  office  or  study  wall,  it  is  on 
sale  at  the  Book  Department.  University  of 
Toronto  Press,  for  SI.  Mailing  cost:  Toronto. 
144;   Canada.   28*    United   States.   42c. 


Required  reading 

The  Editors  hope  you  have  enjoyed  this  special 
issue  of  Varsity  Graduate.  If  you  are  not 
a  subscriber  or  do  not  receive  the  magazine 
as  a  member  of  one  of  the  annual-giving 
groups,  you  are  invited  to  subscribe.  The  cost 
is  S2  for  four  issues  a  year.  Cheque  or  money 
order  should  be  sent  to  Varsity  Graduate, 
Simcoe  Hall.  University  of  Toronto.  The  next 
issue  will  be  out  December  1 . 
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y\   LIVE  BETTER   N 


Canadians,  more  than  any  other  people, 
benefit  from  electric  power.  Abundant 
low-cost  electricity  is  one  of  the 
important  reasons  for  so  many  busy 
factories  .  .  .  greater  production  of  goods 
.  .  .  and  better  paying  jobs.  In  offices, 
on  farms,  and  in  homes,  everywhere, 
electric  power  makes  life  easier  and 
more  enjoyable. 


What  Does  LBE  Mean  to  You? 


LBE  stands  for  "Live  Better  .  .  .  Electrically", 
and  these  words  have  a  very  real  meaning 
behind  them. 

In  the  home,  for  example,  planned  lighting 
brings  new  charm  and  cheerfulness  to  every 
room.  Modern  appliances  in  the  kitchen  and 
laundry  save  time  and  toil.  Other  appliances 
contribute  to  our  leisure  and  entertainment. 
Automatic  heating  and  air  conditioning  add 
to  our  comfort.  There  probably  isn*t  an  area 
in  your  home  that  cannot  be  equipped  elec- 
trically to  give  more  convenience,  more  com- 
fort, and  more  service. 

In  home,  office  or  factory  the  first  essential 
is  an  up-to-date  wiring  system  —  to  get  the 
best  results  from  the  electrical  products  now 
in  use,  and  provide  for  those  you  expect  to 
acquire.  Your  local  power  company,  your 
provincial  Electric  Service  League,  or  any 
qualified  electrical  contractor  will  be  glad  to 
provide  expert  advice  and  help  you  to  plan 
to  "Live  Better  .  .  .  Electrically". 


CANADIAN     GENERAL     ELECTRIC     COMPANY 

LIMITED 

Manufacturers  of  equipment  that  generates,  transmits  and  distributes  electricij 
...  and  the  wide  variety  of  products  that  put  it  to  work  in  home  and  industt 
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COVER:  This  photograph  was  taken 
when  the  Right  Honourable  John 
Diefenbaker,  the  Prime  Minister,  visi- 
ted the  University  early  this  year  to 
receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
He  is  wearing  the  gown  of  an  honor- 
ary graduate  of  the  University  of 
Toronto.  The  mace,  which  Dr.  Claude 
Bissell,  the  President,  is  holding,  was 
presented  to  the  University  in  1951 
by  Lt.-Col.  W.E.  Phillips,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors. 
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CLASS  NOTES 


1909 

milton  e.  lezerte  ( UC )  is  making  a 
comprehensive  study  of  education  in 
Prince  Edward  Island  for  the  provincial 
government. 

1911 

Rev.  j.  t.  white  (V),  who  has  been 
living  in  retirement  in  Springfield,  Ont, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  minister  at 
St.  Paul's  United  Church,  Aylmer. 

1914 

george  h.  glennie  ( UC )  retired  as 
Metropolitan  Toronto  auditor  two  weeks 
after  his  70th  birthday  and  planned  to 
set  out  on  a  long-awaited  European  tour. 

1915 

andrew  Thomson  ( UC )  has  retired  as 
director  of  the  meteorological  branch  of 
the  Department  of  Transport,  after  13 
years  as  Canada's  top  weatherman. 

1916 

Walter  r.  shaw  ( Ag )  is  the  first  Con- 
servative premier  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  in  more  than  24  years. 

1919 

d.    f.       macnain  ( UC )    has    retired    as 

assistant     to     the  general    manager    of 

C-I-L's  chemicals  division. 

1920 

harold  d.  lang  (V,  L  '23),  judge  of  the 
Perth  County  Court  in  Stratford,  Ont., 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
international  service  consultative  group 
of  Rotary  International  for  1959-60. 

1921 

frank  donnelly  ( St  M )  has  been  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ontario  and  a  member  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  for  Ontario. 

c.  e.  phillips  (T)  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Educational  Asso- 
ciation. 


russell  g.  woods  ( D )  of  Watford, 
Ont.,  has  been  elected  a  district  gover- 
nor of  Rotary  International. 

1922 

alex  johnson  (S)  has  retired  after  27 
years  as  pulp  mill  superintendent  at  the 
Provincial  Paper  Co.  mill,  Port  Arthur. 

wesley  j.  langmaid  (D)  has  been 
made  a  Fellow  of  the  American  College 
of  Dentists.  He  was  president-elect  of 
the  Canadian  Dental  Association  last 
year  but  ill  health  prevented  him  from 
assuming  the  presidency. 

1923 

donald  w.  gullett  (D),  secretary  of 
the  Canadian  Dental  Association,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  American 
College  of  Dentists. 

Margaret  maclellan  ( UC )  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  status  of 
women  committee  for  the  International 
Federation   of   University   Women. 

1924 

G.  franklin  dean  ( S ) ,  supervising  en- 
gineer of  lighting  service  for  the  Toronto 
Hydro-Electric  System,  has  been  re- 
elected treasurer  of  the  Illuminating 
Engineering   Society. 

stuart  r.  muirhead  ( S )  has  retired 
as  general  manager  of  Saskatchewan 
Government  Telephones  after  43  years 
with  the  crown  corporation.  He  planned 
to  join  the  Okanagan  Telephone  Co.  at 
Vernon,  B.C. 

1927 

ELSIE  GREGORY  MACGILL    (  S  ) ,  first  WOman 

to  graduate  from  School,  has  written  a 
biography  of  her  mother,  Judge  Helen 
Gregory  MacGill  of  Vancouver,  B.C. 
Published  by  Ryerson  Press,  it  is  entitled, 
My  Mother,  the  Judge. 

(More  notes  on  Pages  4,  6,  8) 


SKILLED   SERVICE 

The  Canada  Life 

representative 

offers  you 

a  skilled  service 

based 

on  sound  training 

and  experience. 

He  is 

fully  qualified 

to  set  up 

a  balanced 

insurance  program 

covering 

your  financial  security 

in  the  future. 


Canada  Life 
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Gift  Books 

OIL  PAINTING 
AS  A  PASTIME 

By  John  Wynne-Morgan.  One  of  the 
most  successful  British  teachers  of 
painting  demonstrates  in  lucid,  step- 
by-step  style  how  the  amateur  can 
learn  to  express  himself  on  canvas. 
$3.00 

MEDICINE  TODAY 

By  Marguerite  Clark,  Medicine  Edi- 
tor of  Newsweek.  A  report  on  the 
progress  of  medicine  in  the  last 
decade,  written  for  laymen,  by  the 
outstanding  medical  journalist  in  the 
United  States.  $6.00 

RONALD  KNOX 

By  Evelyn  Waugh.  Ronald  Knox  was 
author,  priest,  scholar,  and  artist. 
Before  his  death  he  approved  of 
Evelyn  Waugh's  writing  his  bio- 
graphy. Brilliant  subject,  brilliant 
author.   $6.00 

THE  RYERSON  PRESS 

299  QUEEN   STREET  WEST 
TORONTO  2-B,   CANADA 


1928 

george  r.  fraser  ( UC )  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  general  manager  and 
actuary  of  Excelsior  Life  Insurance  Co. 

w.  d.  scholfield  ( UC )  is  general  sales 
manager  of  Smith  and  Stone  Ltd. 

w.  Meredith  Thompson  (V),  former 
head  of  the  English  department  at  United 
College,  Winnipeg,  has  been  appointed 
associate  professor  of  English  at  U.B.C. 

1929 

j.  d.  wright  (S)  is  general  manager  of 
the    C-I-L    chemicals   division. 

1930 

Rev.  h.  r.  perkins  ( UC )  is  rector  of 
the  Church  of  The  Holy  Trinity,  Ajax, 
Ont,  following  a  year  of  post-graduate 
study  in  Canterbury  and  Geneva. 

1932 

Rev.  donald  c.  amos  ( V )  is  pastor  of  a 
new  congregation  in  suburban  Toronto, 
the  Oriole- York  Mills  United  Church. 

Most     Rev.     HOWARD     HEWLETT     CLARK 

(T)  was  elected  primate  of  the  Anglican 
Church  of  Canada. 

james  d.  RroDLE  ( UC )  has  been  ap- 
pointed an  Officer  of  the  Excelsior  Life 
Insurance  Co.  and  member  of  its  Execu- 
tive   Officers'    Committee. 

1933 

Frederick  m.  cass  (V),  Minister  of 
Highways  for  Ontario,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Good  Roads 
Association. 

j.  allan  mahoney  (M)  is  in  Chicago 
as  assistant  director  of  the  department 
of  professional  services  and  secretary  to 
the  committee  on  infections  within  hos- 
pitals of  the  Council  on  Professional 
Practice  of  the  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation. 

robert  l.  ormsby  ( UC )  is  assistant 
professor  of  education  at  Concord  Col- 
lege, West  Virginia. 


Be  Objective... 

In  our  opinion,  investment  should  be  objective.  It  should 
have  a  purpose  and  once  the  purpose  is  clearly  defined, 
then  securities  can  be  selected  to  accomplish  that  purpose. 

If  you  want  to  gamble,  good  luck  to  you,  but  .  .  .  you 
should  be  prepared  to  lose  and  surprised  to  win.  Go  in  with 
your  eyes  wide  open. 

If  you  want  to  speculate  .  .  .  then  take  a  calculated  risk. 
Know  why  your  selected  securities  should  be  worth  more, 
calculate  how  much  more,  and  in  roughly  what  period  of 
time.  Plan  your  future  action  in  the  event  that  you  are 
right  .  .  .  and  also  in  the  event  that  you  are  wrong. 

If  you  want  income  .  .  .  design  a  fund  for  income.  If  you 
want  long-term  growth  and  are  willing  to  take  the  risks  .  .  . 
.  .  .  design  a  fund  for  long-term  growth. 

If  you  want  a  balanced  fund  to  take  care  of  contingencies 
and  provide  a  chance  for  reasonable  income  and  growth 
.  .  .  then  design  your  fund  that  way. 

Plan  your  investment  fund  to  accomplish  your  purpose 
...  be  objective  in  what  you  do. 

Planning  programmes  and  helping  investors  be  objective 
is  part  of  our  job.  Perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

A*  E.  Ames  &  Co. 

Limited 

Business  Established  1889 

TORONTO  MONTREAL  NEWYORK  LONDON,   ENG.  VANCOUVER 

VICTORIA  WINNIPEG  CALGARY  LONDON  HAMILTON  OTTAWA 

KITCHENER  ST.   C  ATH  ARI  N  E  S  OWEN    SOUND  QUEBEC  BOSTON.    MASS. 


1934 

f.  r.  (peter)  west  (S),  Group  Captain 
and  O.C.  of  the  RCAF  station  at  Camp 
Borden,  now  is  with  the  Barrie  office  of 
Nesbitt,  Thomson  and  Co. 

1935 

eliot  m.  auger  (V)  is  vice-president 
at    Canadian    Motorola    Electronics    Ltd. 

1938 

james  k.  ronson  ( S )  is  general  manager 
of  Oakville  operations  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  of  Canada  Ltd. 

1940 

Rev.  h.  donald  joyce  (V)  has  left 
London,  Ont,  to  become  minister  of  St. 
James  United  Church,  Ottawa. 

1941 

Lieut. -Col.     DONALD    H.     ROCHESTER     (S), 

Canadian  Army,  has  been  named  head 
of  a  new  Canadian  section  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff  Col- 
lege  at   Fort  Leavenworth,   Kansas. 

1942 

william  e.  mann  (V)  is  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  the  department  of  extension 
education,  Ontario  Agricultural  College. 
mrs.  david  mintz  ( S W )  is  executive 
director  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Society 
in  Edmonton. 

1944 

Rev.  Canon  harold  r.  bagnall  (T)  is 
rector  of  St.  George's  Church,  St. 
Catharines. 

STANLEY    GREENHILL     (M)     is    head    of 

the  department  of  preventive  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Alberta. 

1946 

G/C  r.  m.  aldwinckle  (S)  has  joined 
the   Canadian   Joint   Staff,   Washington. 


hugh  d.  Cochrane  ( UC )  is  assistant 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Dalhousie 
University. 

william  j.  mcganity  (M)  has  been 
appointed  professor  and  chairman  of  the 
obstetrics  and  gynecology  department  of 
the  University  of  Texas  Medical  Branch 
School  of  Medicine,  Galveston. 

theodore  g.  meyers  ( St  M )  is  regis- 
trar of  Canisius  College. 

allan  a.  porter  ( UC )  heads  a  new 
economic  research  bureau  established  in 
Montreal  by  the  non-operating  railway 
unions. 

1947 

ralph  w.  dent  ( V )  is  assistant  professor 
in  the  department  of  extension  education, 
Ontario  Agricultural  College. 

charles  a.  Harris  (V)  is  director  of 
public  relations  for  Canadian  National 
Railways. 

j.  b.  phelan  (S)  is  general  manager 
of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  branch  of 
Dominion  Bridge  Co.  Ltd. 

1948 

h.  b.  attin  (UC)  is  executive  director 
of  the  Ontario  division  of  the  Canadian 
Council  of  Christians  and  Jews. 

d.  c.  reid  (UC,  SW  '50)  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  International  Pri- 
soners' Aid  Association. 

1949 

F/L  Robert  BARTLETT  (V)  is  chaplain 
at  RCAF  Station  Summerside,  P.E.I. 

w.  l.  bongard  ( S )  is  manager  of  the 
Niagara  plant  of  Cyanamid  of  Canada 
Ltd. 

f.  louise  jamieson  (V)  has  joined 
the  Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commis- 
sion as  a  consultant  in  nursing  services. 


Abbreviations 

UC-University  College;  V- Victoria  College;  T-Trinity  College;  St  M-St.  Michael's 
College;  S— Applied  Science  and  Engineering;  M— Medicine;  D— Dentistry;  SW— 
Social  Work;  P— Pharmacy;  POT— Physical  and  Occupational  Therapy;  N— Nursing; 
HS— Household  Science;  TC— Teachers'  Course;  F— Forestry;  Ag— Agriculture;  Mus— 
Music;  DN-Dental  Nursing;  PHE-Physical  and  Health  Education;  GS-Graduate 
Studies;  LS— Library  Science;  Ed— Ontario  College  of  Education;  L— Law;  Hy— 
Hygiene;  A— Architecture;  Bus  Ad— Business  Administration;   Ch— Child   Study. 


When  is  a  Right 
a  DUTY? 


Today  everyone  enjoys  as  his  birthright, 
privileges  which  once  were  the  possession 
of  only  a  few.  But  his  birthright  also 
includes  responsibilities  with  respect 
to  the  privileges  he  enjoys. 

JKducation  is  one  of  the  privileges  which 
carry  responsibilities.  All  of  us  have  the 
responsibility,  for  example,  of  helping  to 
ensure  that  every  young  person  has  the 
opportunity  to  complete  his  education, 
and  of  seeing  that  the  quality  of 
instruction  at  our  schools  and  colleges 
is  maintained  at  a  high  level. 

.Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 
is  preparing,  for  free  distribution,  a 
series  of  booklets  on  educational  matters 
of  importance.  These  booklets,  issued 
as  a  public  service,  discuss  problems  in 
which  all  of  us  share  responsibility. 
Inquiries  about  this  series  should 
be  addressed  to:  VALUES  IN 
EDUCATION,  SUN  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  CANADA, 
SUN  LIFE   BUILDING,  MONTREAL. 


1950 

john  f.  brown  (V,  SW  '51)  is  rede- 
velopment officer  in  the  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Planning  and  Development. 

Gordon  erb  (M)  is  practising  in 
Richards  Landing,  Ont. 

1951 

ken  adachi  ( UC )  is  preparing  a  history 
of  the  Japanese  Canadians  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Japanese  Canadian 
Citizens  Association. 

emmett  duff  (T)  is  corporate  trust 
officer  of  the  Toronto  General  Trusts 
Corp. 

roman  r.  grodzicky  ( LS )  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Lakehead  College  of 
Arts,   Science  and  Technology. 

1952 

Rev.  william  a.  annis   (V)   is  minister 

of  Richview   United   Church,   Etobicoke. 

james  bliss  ( UC,  M  '56 )  is  in  England 


on     a     research     fellowship     after     three 
years  of  research  at  McGill. 
1953 

henry  jackman  (V,  L  '56)  is  executive 
assistant  to  Works   Minister  Walker. 

james  w.  pilton  ( LS )  is  administra- 
tive assistant  and  director  of  adult  ser- 
vices for  the  Edmonton  Public  Library. 

1956 

r.    t.    shephard    (St.    M)    is    teaching 
English  at  the  Kingston,  Ont.,  Collegiate 
and  Vocational  Institute. 
1957 

gerald  duncan  (P)  is  in  Basel,  Swit- 
zerland, for  three  years  of  study  on  a 
fellowship  from  the  Canadian  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Pharmacy. 

1958 

c.  e.  gambriel  ( TC )  has  been  appointed 
executive  secretary  of  a  proposed  Scar- 
borough branch  of  Toronto  YMCA. 


T.  C.  S.     | 

Port  Hope,  Ontario 

A  Hoarding  School  in  I  lie  Country 
for  Boys  Ages  10-18 

FOUNDED  1865 

Many  substantial  scholarships  and  bursaries 
are  awarded  every  year  to  promising  boys. 

Applications  for  admission  should  be 
made  by  March  of  the  year  in  which  a  candidate  wishes  to  enter  the 
School.  185  University  scholarships  have  been  won  by  T.C.S.  boys  in  25 
years. 

Full  information  will  be  sent  on  request  to  the  Headmaster: 

Philip  Ketchum^  a, BPaedLL.D., Trinity  College  School  Port  Hope,  Ont. 


EXCL  VSIVEI 


EXCLUSIVE! 


W'    EXCL  V  SIVE! 


.  _-..„;!^ 


Only  a  man  with  an  outsize  head 

.  .  .  could  remember  what  DiehJ  Memory  registers  hold!  Just  one  of  the 
exclusive  features  of  Diehl  Supermatlc  Calculators.  Here  are  the  facts:  Registers 
store  figures  while  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying  or  dividing 

SUPERMATICALLY 

+  -  x  + 

TRANSFERS  switch  result  between  registers  giving 
error-proof  answers  .  .  .  and  now  SINDEX  forward 
multiplication  extends  Diehl's  most  exclusive  range  of 

calculators. 

The  implication 
's  obvious  .  .  . 
see  Diehl  now. 


SUPERMATIC 
CALCULATORS 

DIEHL     CALCULATING     MACHINES     OF     CANADA     LTD. 

108  Wellington  St.  W.TORONTO  •  4444  St.  Catherine  St.  W.  MONTREAL 

Telephone  EMpire  6-651  I  Telephone  WEIIington  7-9358 


fe^. 

^it^ 

^H^ 

Canada  s  first  real  money . . . 

Within  months  of  its  founding  on  November  3rd, 
1817,  the  Bank  of  Montreal  issued  its  own  money 
to  replace  the  hodge-podge  of  foreign  currencies 
then  in  circulation.  The  B  of  M's  early  coins 
became,  by  order-in-council,  the  models  for  all 
other  coins.  The  money  issued  by  the  Bank  later 
became  the  authorized  legal  tender  of  Canada. 
This  early  money  helped  to  bring 
stability  to  the  economy  of  a  young, 
growing  nation,  and  is  one  more 
example  of  the  pioneering  spirit  of 
the  B  of  M— Canada's  First  Bank. 


to  g  mum  CMMim 

EpJ 


Bank  of  Montreal 

WORKING     WITH     CANADIANS     IN     EVERY     WALK    OF     LIFE     SINCE     1817 
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VARSITY  GRADUATE 

What  the  public 

says  about  help 

for  promising  students 


by^Fergus  Cronin 


THE  GREAT  DEBATE  ABOUT  FINANCIAL  HELP  FOR  BRIGHT  STUDENTS 
who  otherwise  could  not  afford  to  go  to  university  has  been  re- 
vived by  a  public  opinion  survey  conducted  in  Metropolitan  Toronto. 
Canadian  Facts  Ltd.,  the  opinion-sampling  agency  used  by  the  Gallup 
Poll  in  Canada,  has  produced  a  report  which,  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
seconds  the  proposals  made  by  the  President's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Student  Aid.  The  results  of  this  University  of  Toronto  study  were 
widely  published  and  discussed  when  made  public  by  President 
Claude  Bissell  a  year  ago. 

The  Committee  recommended  that  Ontario  students  receiving — 
and  maintaining — first  class  honour  standing  should  pay  no  fees  at 
Ontario  universities  and  also  should  receive  bursary  help  if  needed. 
Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  public  and  81  per  cent  of  university 
graduates  questioned  in  the  poll  said,  "Class  A  students  should  be 
helped." 

The  Committee  recommended  that  students  receiving  second 
class  honours  should  get  bursary  help  if  needed.  Seventy  per  cent 
of  the  public  and  61  per  cent  of  graduates  said,  "Class  B  students 
should  be  helped." 

The  Committee  did  not  recommend  help  for  students  in  lower 
categories.  Only  33  per  cent  of  the  public  and  15  per  cent  of 
graduates  felt  that,  "All  students  who  need  it  should  receive  financial 
help." 
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The  pollsters  did  not  present  the 
Advisory  Committee's  voluminous  re- 
port to  the  several  hundred  "male 
heads  of  households"  selected  for 
questioning  by  established  procedures. 
The  questions  about  Class  A  and 
Class  B  students  were  framed  as  rough 
approximations  of  the  Committee's 
proposals  for  those  with  first  and 
second  class  honours. 

Only  by  chance  was  the  student  aid 
section  included  in  the  survey  com- 
missioned a  few  months  ago  by  the 
National  Fund  for  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  Association  with  the  Feder- 
ated Arts  Colleges.  The  National 
Fund  directors  needed  the  answers  to 
specific  questions  about  public  atti- 
tudes as  an  aid  in  planning  the  No- 
vember financial  appeal.  At  the  last 
moment,  room  was  found  on  the 
questionnaire  for  one  unrelated  section 
and  the  questions  about  student  aid 
were  chosen. 

Few  news  stories  about  higher  edu- 
cation have  sparked  such  widespread 
reaction  from  the  nation's  press  as 
followed  release  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee's report  in  November,  1958. 
The  University  has  collected  249  clip- 
pings from  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers throughout  the  country.  These 
appeared  in  134  newspapers,  pub- 
lished in  106  different  towns  and  cities 
in  all  ten  provinces.  Ninety-four  of 
the  items  were  editorials,    13   of  the 

Fergus  Cronin,  a  B.A.  from  Sir  George 
Williams  College,  served  six  years  as  a 
reporter  on  daily  newspapers  and  now 
writes  for  magazines.  Recently  he  has 
been  specializing  in  articles  about  higher 
education. 


news  stories  ran  under  front-page 
"banner"  headlines. 

In  addition  to  Canadian  news- 
papers, articles  on  the  findings  ap- 
peared in  The  Times  of  London,  The 
New  York  Times,  and  various  maga- 
zines. 

Although  there  were  some  criticisms 
of  the  recommendations,  in  sum  the 
editorials  were  highly  favorable — even 
enthusiastic.  The  Financial  Post 
called  the  plan  "the  most  promising 
step  towards  making  the  most  efficient 
use  of  our  best  brains,"  adding  that 
it  "could  be  the  beginning  of  an  edu- 
cational system  that  would  be  selec- 
tive, yet  democratic,  practical  and 
just." 

The  Telegram,  Toronto,  made  this 
comment:  "Every  student  who  wants 
to  go  to  college  may  not  be  qualified 
to  do  so,  but  every  honours  student 
should  be  assured  full  opportunity  of 
higher  education.  Upon  this  simple 
principle  the  University  of  Toronto, 
through  a  special  committee  headed 
by  Vice-President  Ross,  has  based  a 
most  constructive  proposal  .  .  .  Canada 
cannot  afford  to  lose  its  most  precious 
resource  through  neglecting  to  train 
the  talents  of  its  youth  .  .  .  there  is 
no  monetary  equivalent  to  the  loss  of 
a  talented  student  through  failure  to 
permit  him  to  go  to  college." 

The  Montreal  Star  declared:  "Once 
assured  of  the  necessary  funds  to 
finance  it,  the  plan  is  eminently  prac- 
tical .  .  .  But  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  national  community  we  still  are 
lacking  in  a  cohesive  attack  on  a 
problem  which  has  yet  to  be  accepted 
as  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  to 
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QIT  HAS  BEEN  SUGGESTED  that  tax 
•  funds  be  used  so  that  all  Class  A 
students  would  be  assured  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  university  regardless  of 
personal  financial  circumstances.  Would 
you  agree  with  this  or  not?  How  about 
Class  B  students?  How  about  all  students? 

A  everyone  questioned  had  an 
#  opinion  about  Class  A  students, 
but  when  asked  about  the  other  cate- 
gories many  replied  "don't  know".  Here 
are  the  replies  in  percentages  of  the  total 
number  questioned: 

U.  of  T. 
Total     Alumni 
Class  A  Students 

agree  85  81 

disagree  15  19 


Class  B  Students 

AGREE 
DISAGREE 


All  Students 

AGREE 
DISAGREE 


100% 

70 
15 

85% 

33 
37 

70% 


100% 

61 
20 

81% 

15 
46 

61% 


The  survey  was  made  by  Canadian  Facts 
Ltd.  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  during  the 
summer.  The  study  was  confined  to  men 
of  21  or  over  and,  whenever  possible,  the 
interview  was  with  the  head  of  a  family. 

our  country."  The  Globe  and  Mail 
thought  that  "The  great  merit  of  the 
University's  scheme  is  its  simplicity." 
The  Regina  Leader-Post  said  that 
the  scheme  "impinges  on  some  of  the 
modern  university's  most  crucial  prob- 
lems." It  added,  "The  plan  implements 
in  the  most  practical  way  the  strongly 
held  conviction  that  Canada  needs 
and  will,  in  the  future,  urgently  need 


the  brightest  products  of  its  homes  if 
it  is  to  realize  its  destiny  in  a  highly 
educated  and  fiercely  competitive 
world." 

The  News,  of  Nelson,  B.C.,  was 
more  cautious,  although  it  agreed  with 
the  Committee's  final  proposal.  It  said, 
"Since  it  definitely  sets  out  to  en- 
courage the  best  students,  it  is  worthy 
of  study  everywhere."  Said  The  Van- 
couver Sun:  "This  is  the  kind  of 
clear-cut  initiative  that  is  needed  if 
our  educational  problems  are  going 
to  be  dealt  with  seriously."  And  The 
Edmonton  Journal:  "While  objections 
can  be  raised,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
added  cost  is  one  which  would  stand 
up.  The  country's  need  for  more  edu- 
cated 'brains'  is  paramount,  and  more 
money  will  have  to  be  invested  in 
higher  education  one  way  or  another." 

The  French-language  press  also 
took  notice.  The  large  circulation  La 
Presse  of  Montreal  carried  the  news 
without  comment,  but  La  Tribune  of 
Sherbrooke,  Que.,  said  editorially: 
"The  plan  submitted  by  Toronto  de- 
serves profound  study  ...  it  con- 
tains .  .  .  the  merit  of  envisaging  the 
problem  of  financing  university  studies 
from  a  new  angle  and  of  considering 
it  in  all  its  size  and  complexity."  And 
Rimouski's  Le  Pr ogres  du  Golfe  de- 
clared: "Here  is  a  concrete  plan  which 
encourages  the  brilliant  student  to 
work,  the  less  brilliant  student  to 
work  harder." 

The  Montreal  Gazette  thought  that 

"before    the    ideal    set    forth    in    the 

Toronto    plan    can    be    achieved,    the 

whole  traditional  pattern  of  thinking 

(Concluded  on  Page  71) 
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IXTEENTH     CENTURY     LITERARY     TREASURE,     like 

gold,  is  where  you  find  it. 

To  Professor  Beatrice  Corrigan,  the  little  pro- 
vincial museum  in  Colchester  was  rather  dull. 
Friends  taking  her  on  a  motor  tour  of  East  Anglia 
had  led  her  to  its  showcases  full  of  broken  glass 
left  by  imperial  Rome.  But  the  University  of  Toronto  professor, 
an  expert  on  the  Italian  Renaissance,  wasn't  too  interested. 

The  one  item  which  intrigued  her  was  a  case  of  old  manu- 
scripts. She  noted  that  this  small  museum  was  lucky  enough  to 
have  a  fine  copy  of  Machiavelli's  16th  Century  comedy  La  Clizia. 
But  for  some  reason  the  author's  name  was  not  displayed — not 
even  mentioned. 

In  the  British  Museum  a  few  days  later,  Miss  Corrigan 
checked  on  Machiavelli's  La  Clizia.  The  records  showed  only 
one  known  complete  manuscript  copy,  and  it  was  in  Florence. 
Somehow,  the  Colchester  manuscript  had  been  lost  for  centuries. 
To  a  woman  who  had  twice  before  discovered  important  but 
neglected  documents,  no  more  was  needed. 

Before  she  was  finished,  Miss  Corrigan  found  she  had  un- 
covered more  than  a  rare  copy  of  a  play.  On  a  return  trip  to 
Colchester  she  got  her  hands  on  the  book,  which  had  lain  closed 
to  show  off  the  gilt  calf  binding.  As  she  opened  its  pages,  she 
was  delighted  to  see  the  rich  illumination  in  gold  and  brilliant 
colours.  This  alone  would  have  made  the  book  a  find:  by  the 
16th  Century,  printing  had  ousted  the  hand-copyist  from  most 
secular  work,  and  an  illuminated  manuscript  copy  of  a  comedy 
was  most  unusual.  Back  at  Toronto,  she  ordered  a  microfilm  of 
the  book  and  sent  a   photograph  of  the  first  page  to   Stanley 


PROFESSOR  CORRIGAN' S  DISCOVERY 


Morison,  English  typographer  and  cal- 
ligraphy expert.  He,  too,  was  excited: 
the  work,  he  believed,  had  been  done 
bv  Ludivico  degli  Arrighi,  one  of 
Italy's  finest  scribes.  Only  three  other 
manuscripts  by  him  are  known. 

Arrighi,  born  in  Vicenza,  had  been 
a  writing  master  in  Venice  and  eventu- 
ally one  of  the  college  of  writers  in 
the  Roman  curia.  In  1522,  he  had 
published  the  first  modern  book  on 
handwriting.  Presumably  he  had  been 
asked  to  copy  La  Clizia  between  1524, 
when  it  was  first  produced,  and  1527 
when  the  last  of  his  known 
work  was  done.  Possibly  the 
book  was  presented  to  Al- 
fonso I,  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
whose  initials  appear  on  the 
first  page. 

Such  facts  may  never  be 
more  than  conjecture.  Even 
more  puzzling  is  how  the  book 
made  its  way  to  England. 
All  that  is  known  is  that  the 
Colchester  museum  received 
it  in  1932  from  the  estate  of 
Alexander  Peckover,  Baron 
Wisbech,  a  local  banker- 
nobleman  who  collected 
manuscripts  without  knowing 
very  much  about  them. 

This  was  the  third  such 
lucky  strike  for  Miss  Corrigan. 
She  made  her  first  in  the 
University  of  Toronto  library. 
It  was  II  Capriccio,  another 
variation     by     an     unknown 


playwright  on  the  same  comedy  by 
Plautus  which  Machiavelli  used  as  a 
base  for  La  Clizia.  Some  years  later, 
in  the  Library  of  Cortona,  she  found 
a  collection  of  documents  about  the 
people  in  Robert  Browning's  poem, 
'The  Ring  and  the  Book."  Browning 
had  based  his  plot  on  the  facts  in 
an  Old  Yellow  Book  he  bought  in 
Florence;  Miss  Corrigan's  lode  included 
all  those  documents  and  as  many 
more.  She  published  the  fresh  material 
in  English  under  the  title,  "Curious 
Annals." 


Professor  Beatrice  Corrigan  of  the  department 
of  Italian,  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
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By  Barry  Callaghan 


Our  College  Athletes  ar 


William  Yorzyk,  above,  is  one  of  three  Olympie  athletes  who  have  come 
north  to  study  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  Holder  of  as  many  as  five  world 
records  at  various  times,  Yorzyk  has  done  much  for  swimming  and  for  swimmers 
at  Varsity.  He  is  in  his  third  year  of  Medicine,  may  decide  to  settle  here. 
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te  Undefended  Border 


THREE  OF  THE  TOP  ATHLETES  Oil 
campus  this  year  stand  out  for 
a  special  reason:  well  established  and 
successful  in  the  United  States,  they 
decided  to  come  north  to  continue 
their  education. 

When  talk  turns  to  athletic  scholar- 
ships, the  inevitable  arguments  usually 
centre  around  Canadians  heading 
south.  Often  overlooked  is  the  man  or 
woman  involved — the  athlete  and  stu- 
dent. Let  us  take  a  close  look  at  three 
men  who  stepped  northward  across 
that  undefended  border  to  continue 
in  their  development,  as  men,  at 
Varsity. 

George  Rqden  crossed  many 
borders  before  coming  to  Toronto. 
Born  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  he  went 
to  London  in  1948  as  a  member  of 
the  Jamaican  Olympic  team,  and 
shortly  afterwards  accepted  an  athletic 
scholarship  to  Morgan  State  College 
in  Baltimore.  In  1952,  he  ran  at 
Helsinki,  where  he  set  an  Olympic 
record  in  the  400  metres  and  was 
anchor  man  on  the  1600  metre  relay 
team  which  set  an  Olympic  and  world 
record.  That  same  year,  having  gradu- 
ated from  Morgan  State  in  physical 
education,  he  entered  New  York 
University  where  he  studied  physical 
therapy.  He  then  went  to  Los  Angeles 
and  worked  for  six  years  as  a  super- 
visor of  physical  medicine  and  re- 
habilitation at  the  famous  Cedars  of 


Lebanon  hospital.  It  would  have 
seemed  that  George  Roden  was 
settled,  for  he  married,  and  his  wife 
opened  a  nursery  school.  George  took 
part  in  a  number  of  youth  movements, 
lecturing  to  delinquents,  and  giving 
exhibitions.  Then  he  decided  to  cross 
another  border.  He  applied  for  en- 
trance to  the  University  of  Toronto 
medical  school  and  was  accepted. 

When  I  asked  him  why  he  had 
come  to  Toronto,  he  answered  quickly, 
"It  is  one  of  the  top  medical  schools." 
He  went  on  to  explain  that  a  number 
of  doctors  in  Los  Angeles  had  recom- 
mended Toronto,  and  quite  a  few  of 
of  the  men  he  admired  had  graduated 
from  Varsity. 

Roden,  who  is  running  with  the 
track  team  this  year,  and  hopes  to  be 
in  shape  for  the  Rome  Olympics,  is  a 
firm  believer  in  athletic  scholarships. 
When  he  was  at  Morgan  State,  he 
had  to  work  at  a  campus  job  in  return 
for  financial  aid.  Without  the  scholar- 
ship, he  might  not  have  gone  to  col- 
lege, and  if  he  had,  it  would  have 
been  a  strain  on  his  parents.  "As  long 
as  the  scholarship  is  used  as  a  means  to 
education,"  he  is  in  favour.  He  smiled 
when  he  said  "Now  I  am  being  put 
through  school  by  my  wife." 

William  Yorzyk  was  a  great  swim- 
ming star  at  Springfield  College,  Mas- 
sachusetts. At  various  times  the  dol- 
phin butterfly   specialist  has  held  as 
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George  Roden,  Olympic  gold  medallist,  leaps  from  the  starting  block. 


many  as  five  world  records.  In  his 
third  year  of  medicine  here,  he  has 
been  of  great  value  to  the  athletic  de- 
partment. In  his  first  year,  he  won 
"three  or  four"  Canadian  champion- 
ships, and  in  his  second,  he  not  only 
swam  but  coached  the  Varsity  team. 

Yorzyk  retired  from  competition 
this  year  because  of  the  pressure  of 
studies,  and  he  is  very  high  on  Cana- 
dian education. 

"It  compares  favourably  with  the 
United  States,  mainly  because  of  the 

Barry  Callaghan  is  in  his  graduating  year 
at  St.  Michael's  College  where  he  edits 
his  own  literary  magazine. 


instructors  and  the  general  attitude 
toward  education,"  he  said.  "I  came 
here  after  a  careful  examination  of  all 
the  medical  schools." 

Yorzyk  is  definitely  against  athletic 
scholarships,  feeling  that  they  give  the 
athlete  a  false  idea  of  his  worth.  He 
added  that  scholarships  involving 
student  jobs  were  another  thing 
altogether. 

Joe  Foreman  went  to  Notre  Dame 
on  a  full  track  scholarship.  He  is  one 
of  those  controversial  Canadians  who 
went  south.  While  at  St.  Michael's 
College  School  in  Toronto,  he  received 
nearly  sixty  offers  from  the  States. 
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Foreman  feels  that  track  kept  him 
in  school.  Not  until  he  was  at  Notre 
Dame  did  the  value  and  importance 
of  learning  really  become  apparent. 
He  discovered,  like  so  many  other 
athletes,  that  he  was  trying  to  find  an 
extra  hour  to  crowd  in  another  sub- 
ject. By  the  time  graduation  came 
around,  with  competition  in  the 
American  college  meets  and  the  Mel- 
bourne Olympics  behind  him,  Fore- 
man found  that  many  of  his  fellow 
athletes  were  planning  to  finance  their 
way  through  graduate  school.  He  de- 
cided after  examining  the  law  schools 
on  the  continent,  to  come  to  Varsity 
because  he  felt  it  was  the 
best. 

He  is  strongly  in  favour 
of  athletic  scholarships. 
Without  one,  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  left 
school. 

He  has  some  interest- 
ing observations  on  Cana- 
dian attitudes.  Many  Cana- 
dians, he  says,  are  obtuse 
about  athletes.  Thev  seem 
to  think  that  if  an  athlete 
is  outstanding,  he  should 
become  professional.  If  he 
is  a  student,  then  athletics 
should  be  a  mild  form  of 
recreation. 

"I  had  a  friend,"  he  said, 
"who  was  astounded  to 
learn  I  collected  opera  rec- 
ords and  really  liked  opera. 
He  couldn't  believe  I 
would   have   such   tastes/' 

Canada  and  the  Univer- 
sity have  three  of  the  best 


on  their  soil,  two  visitors  and  a  son 
returned. 

Yorzyk  is  going  to  marry  a  Cana- 
dian girl,  and  perhaps  start  a  practice 
here. 

Foreman  thinks  he  might  like  to 
practice  out  on  the  west  coast. 

As  I  was  saying  good-bye  to 
Roden,  he  told  me:  "If  you  run 
into  anybody  who  wants  a  speaker 
for  young  athletes  or  any  of  their 
groups,  let  them  know  I  would  be 
glad  to  help.  I  am  very  interested  in 
that  sort  of  thing." 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  only 
gain  from  that  undefended  border. 


Dr.  C. 

word 


A.  Wright,  Dean  of  Law,  stops  for 
with  Joe  Foreman,  a  football  casualty. 
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Our  College  Athletes  and 
the  Undefended  Border  (II) 


Little  Miss 
Thistledown 


by  John  E.  Thompson 

AMONG  CANADIAN  EXPORTS  to  the 
United  States  in  recent  years  per- 
haps none  has  been  more  unusual  than 
the  gymnastic  skill  of  a  delightful 
little  Windsor  girl. 

Now  21,  Ernestine  Russell,  petite 
and  sparkling  at  five  feet  and  110 
pounds,  has  achieved  more  than  most 
athletes  accomplish  in  a  lifetime.  She 
was  elected  Canada's  most  outstand- 
ing woman  athlete  in  1953,  1954  and 
1955,  a  record.  She  has  been  Canada's 
All-Round  Gymnastics  Champion 
since  1954,  and  has  held  the  U.S. 
championship  since  1955.  In  regional, 
national  and  international  competi- 
tions, she  has  scored  an  astounding 
total  of  139  firsts,  24  seconds  and  11 
thirds,  for  a  total  of  174  awards. 

Next  summer,  Ernestine  expects  to 
graduate  as  a  Rachelor  of  Science  in 


Physical  Education  at  Michigan  State 
University,  marry  a  fellow-student 
and  accept  a  teaching  post  in  a  Michi- 
gan high  school  or,  possibly,  a  uni- 
versity. She  may  also  continue  to 
compete  in  national  and  international 
competitions,  where  there  remains 
one  alluring  goal:  a  world  champion- 
ship. 

Three  American  universities  offered 
Ernestine  scholarships.  She  chose 
Michigan  State  because,  in  addition 
to  free  tuition,  the  university  offered 
to  install  in  its  gymnasium  a  balance 
beam  and  uneven  bars  so  that  she 
could  continue  her  gymnastics  train- 
ing. Ernestine  became  the  first  woman 
student  permitted  to  practise  in  the 
gymnasium  while  male  students  were 
using  it. 

Ernestine  is  not  at  Michigan  State 
on  an  athletic  scholarship.  The  uni- 
versity has  no  women's  gymnastic 
team.  She  has  a  foreign  student's 
scholarship,  which  pays  only  tuition 
fees.  She  must  provide  her  own  room, 
board  and  transportation,  and  main- 
tain a  "B"  average  in  her  studies. 

At  least  a  dozen  American  univer- 
sities in  nine  states — Michigan,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  Florida  and  Cali- 
fornia— have  offered  similar  scholar- 
ships to  outstanding  members  of  the 
remarkable  Windsor  Gymnastics  Club. 

John  E.  Thompson  is  Director  of  De- 
velopment for  Assumption  University  of 
Windsor.  He  is  a  former  foreign  corre- 
spondent for  Newsweek  in  London  and 
Berlin  and  has  been  an  editor  and  re- 
porter in  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
and  New  York. 


Since  the  club  was  organized  in 
1950  by  Bernard  Newman,  English 
teacher  and  physical  education  direc- 
tor at  W.  D.  Lowe  Vocational  High 
School,  Windsor  alderman  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Ontario  Legislature,  the 
club  has  won  1622  awards — 105  team 
championships,  632  firsts,  520  seconds, 
425  thirds,  and  45  miscellaneous 
honours. 

So  far,  its  members  have  been 
awarded  scholarships  worth  $46,000 
in  American  universities.  And  not  all 
of  them  study  physical  education  at 
university.  One  has  graduated  as  an 
aeronautical  engineer;  another  com- 
pleted a  course  in  business  adminis- 
tration. An  Arts  graduate  is  now 
teaching  in  a  Windsor  high  school; 
one  boy  is  completing  his  Master  of 
Science  course  in  Education,  and 
another  is  studying  architecture. 

No  Canadian  university  has  ever 
offered  a  scholarship  to  one  of  these 
Windsor  gymnasts. 

Ernestine  believes  the  U.S.  could 
regain  by  1964  the  unofficial  Olympic 
title  lost  to  Russia  in  1956  if  all  stu- 
dents in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  were  required  to  take  gym- 
nastics, as  health  experts  have  advo- 
cated for  generations. 

"It's  an  ideal  body-builder,"  she 
said.  "And  the  kids  would  love  it!" 

Ernestine  doubts  that  she  can  ever 
win  a  world  championship,  because 
of  the  way  European  women  train. 

"Early  training  in  ballet  is  the  real 
reason  they  are  so  much  better  than 
we  are,"  she  explains. 

Both  Ernestine's  father  and  mother 
are  members  of  the  Canadian  Dance 
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Teachers'  Association.  Her  father, 
Donald  Russell,  a  foreman  in  Ford  of 
Canada's  manufacturing  plant,  teaches 
acrobatic  dancing  as  a  sideline,  while 
his  wife,  Irene,  conducts  a  school  for 
ballet  and  tap-dancing. 

So  Ernestine  studied  ballet  until 
one  sunny  day,  when  she  was  12,  she 
saw  a  group  of  boys  practising  on 
parallel  and  uneven  bars  on  a  vacant 
lot  a  block  away  from  her  home 
where  the  Windsor  Gvmnastic  Club 
still  conducts  its  outdoor  practices. 
That  ended  her  ballet  lessons  and 
made  Ernestine  the  first  girl  member 
of  the  club  and  an  international  gym- 
nastic star. 

"I  wish  now  I  had  kept  up  my 
ballet,"  she  says. 

"Bernie"     Newman     doesn't 
that  "Ernie"  could  not  become 
champion. 

"I  believe  that  girl  could  do  any 
thing    she    wanted    to    do,"    he    says 


agree 
world 


Watching  Ernestine  performing  a 
"calf"  stand  (a  feat  seldom  attempted 
by  women,  standing  straight  up  with 
only  the  calves  of  the  legs  touching 
the  outer  edges  of  parallel  bars)  or  a 
one-hand  stand  on  a  single  bar,  it  is 
difficult  to  disagree  with  Bernie  New- 
man. 

She  has  an  elfin  grace  and  catlike 
precision  of  movement  that  make  a 
spectator  think  of  thistledown. 

Talking  with  Ernestine  Russell  is 
an  equal  delight,  and  further  supports 
coach  Newman's  viewpoint.  Her  pert, 
sparkling  face  has  the  fresh,  eager 
expression  of  a  high  school  senior. 
But  her  words  have  the  simple  direct- 
ness of  a  woman  of  mature  judgment, 
and  of  a  true  champion. 

Whatever  Ernestine  attempts — new 
laurels  in  competition  or,  as  seems 
more  likelv,  a  continuing  effort  to 
advance  the  cause  of  physical  educa- 
tion— she  will  do  superblv  well. 


trange      Vounds 


Scheduled  for  late  in  November  was  an  event  of  much  interest  to  those 
who  make  music,  and  to  many  who  just  listen:  the  first  reception  for  the 
press  in  Toronto's  new  electronic  music  laboratory,  a  joint  undertaking  by  the 
University  of  Toronto  Facultv  of  Music,  the  National  Research  Council, 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  and  the  National  Film  Board.  The  press 
conference  was  too  late  for  review  in  this  issue  so  our  Manhattan  correspondent 
looked  in  on  the  only  other  electronic  music  lab  on  the  continent.  His  report 
follows. 


HAUNTING,  FORLORN  AND  MYSTI- 
CAL, the  sounds  of  a  disciplined 
musical  revolution  flooded  the  base- 
ment room  at  Columbia  University. 
This  was  electronic  music.  Two  of  the 
listeners  were  Professor  Vladimir 
Ussachevsky  and  Otto  Luening.  I  was 
a  shaken  third,  wondering  if  I  were 
hearing  Butler's  Erewhonian  statues 
and  their  windy  chords  of  Handel. 

The  professors  told  me  that  anyone 
who  has  experienced  a  faulty  record 
player  has  come  upon  two  of  the  basic 
principles  involved  in  electronic 
music.  If  the  turntable  revolves  too 
slowly,  the  music's  timing  is  slowed, 
pitch  lowered.  If  it  spins  too  quickly, 
the  opposite  is  true. 

Anyone  who  has  a  weakness  for  in- 
dulging his  vocal  chords  when  a  re- 
cord is  being  played  has  encountered 
a  third  technique — that  of  adding 
new  sounds  to  those  already  recorded. 


The  electronic  music  lab  changes 
sound  by  these  and  other  means,  and, 
with  careful  plotting  and  trimming, 
fits  them  into  preconceived  composi- 
tions. 

The  purpose  of  electronic  alteration, 
Prof.  Luening  said,  is  "to  bring  in, 
and  experiment  with,  many  sounds 
previouslv  unobtainable". 

"Electronic  music  uses  sounds  of 
nature,  machinerv,  humans,  sounds 
generated  by  various  electronic  means, 
plus  existing  sounds  changed  by  elec- 
tronic devices,"  he  added. 

The  initial  sounds,  said  Prof. 
Ussachevsky,  must  be  recorded  with 
as  high  fidelity  as  possible.  High  fre- 
quencies should  be  emphasized  in  the 
initial  stages  to  compensate  for  what 
they  may  be  expected  to  lose  in  re- 
recording. 

Mixing,  the  final  step  in  an  elec- 
tronic  composition,   involves   the   dif- 
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ficulties  of  synchronizing  the  outputs 
of  several  single  track  tape  recorders. 
Only  at  this  stage  does  the  composer 
learn  whether  his  planning  has  been 
accurate. 

There  are  several  ways,  the  pro- 
fessor added,  in  which  prolongation 
of  sound  (as  on  the  slow  record  play- 
er) can  be  achieved  with  or  without 
timbre  and/or  pitch  change. 

Other  sound  changes  are  achieved 
through  the  use  of  reverberation, 
echo,  and  filters  to  vary  timbre,  or 
colour,  of  the  sound. 

At  present  there  are  several  schools 
of  thought  in  what  can  be  generally 
classified  as  electronic  music. 

Musique  Concrete,  in  France, 
gathers  sound  material  through  modi- 
fying sounds  of  non-electronic  origin, 
including  musical  instruments.  Ex- 
perimenters in  Germany,  Holland,  Italy 
and  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
centrate on  combinations  of  electronic 
sounds.  American  tape  music,  the 
Columbia  University  variety,  does  not 
limit  itself  to  any  specific  approach  or 
to  any  single  class  of  sound  source. 

"We  get  strange  reactions",  said 
Prof.  Luening,  "from  people  who 
don't  know  anything  about  it,  and 
who  don't  want  to  take  the  trouble  to 
learn." 

"Detractors",  he  added,  "make  a 
great  deal  of  the  fact  that  electronic 
music  is  a  mechanical  performance 
(that  it  cannot  be  duplicated  'live'  so 
to  speak).  In  reality,  it  is  no  more 
mechanical  than  the  recorded  perfor- 
mance played  on  a  phonograph." 

Most  recording,  through  sound  en- 
gineering,   alters   and   enhances   both 


instrumental   and  vocal  performance. 

We  listened  for  a  moment  to  one 
of  Prof.  Luening's  earlier  composi- 
tions, a  flute  performance  called 
"Phantasy". 

"This  was  done  with  one  flute," 
the  professor  explained.  "I  played 
the  flute,  while  wearing  earphones. 
Sort  of  a  virtuoso  display  piece.  I 
made  one  tape,  then  played  against 
it  a  second  time.  You  get  direct  ear 
control  this  way,  wearing  the  ear- 
phones, I  mean.  You  mix  the  sounds 
and  then  elaborate  by  mixing  the 
actual  tapes." 

The  next  tape  was  a  ballet  compo- 
sition by  Prof.  Ussachevsky.  Its  mood 
changed  from  one  of  chaos  and  dark- 
ness to  one  of  light.  Among  the  sound 
sources  were  a  single  musical  string, 
plucked,  then  recorded.  Pitch  varia- 
tions were  made  by  altering  the  speed 
of  the  tape  itself. 

It  used  electronic  sounds,  and  fin- 
ally a  human  voice,  raised,  lowered, 
twisted  by  electronic  means. 

"Some  say  electronic  music  is  too 
precise,  others  say  it's  too  accidental," 
mused  Prof.  Ussachevsky.  "How  can 
vou  win?" 

After  eight  years  of  experimenta- 
tion, the  Columbia  lab,  through 
Barnard  College's  faculty  research 
committee,  has  received  a  $175,000 
five-year  Rockefeller  grant  to  be 
shared  with  Princeton. 

"We  hear  a  lot  about  the  fear  of 
automation,"  said  Prof.  Luening. 
Then  he  added,  a  wicked  gleam  in  his 
eye,  "but  there  is  a  lot  of  terribly 
automatic  music  today — and  it  could 
be  done  verv  nicely  this  wav!" 
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Initiations  Go  Constructive 

Members  of  the  "Brute  Force  Committee"  this  year  herded  Engineering  frosh 
into  trucks  during  initiation  week,  carried  them  to  Toronto  Island  to  clean 
up  beach  debris.  Project  had  full  civic  co-operation.  Below:  Pledges  of 
a    dental    fraternity    washed    car    windows    to    promote    United    Appeal. 


From  Pearson  to  Smith  to  Green 


by  Tim  Creery 


SOMETIMES  THE  HOUSE  OF  COM- 
MONS sounds  like  a  rather  scrappy 
University  of  Toronto  reunion.  Finance 
Minister  Donald  Fleming  will  be 
hating  to  point  out  discrepancies  in 
the  argument  of  his  old  classmate, 
Paul  Martin,  while  the  Honourable 
Paul  will  be  regretting  that  his  old 
colleague's  mathematics  have  wors- 
ened over  the  years.  Opposition 
Leader  Lester  B.  Pearson  will  be  be- 
moaning the  fact  that  so  promising  a 
seminar  student  as  Don  Fleming 
should  have  gone  so  wrong.  Another 
member  of  ex-Assistant  Professor 
Pearson's  history  seminars,  Public 
Works  Minister  David  Walker,  will  be 
finding  that  Mr.  Martin's  reasoning  is 
no  more  cogent  today  than  it  was  in 


The  Hon.  Howard  Green,  UC  '15 
makes  his  first  appearance  at 


the  U.N.  in  New  York 


m 


college  debates  between  young 
Liberals  and  young  Conservatives. 
And  External  Affairs  Minister  Howard 
Green  will  be  tossing  in  the  odd 
soothing  word  with  the  sad  reflection 
that    these     postwar     undergraduates 
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Hon.  Paul  Martin,  StM  '25,  often  visited  U.N.  when  Liberals  were  in  power 


turned  out  to  be  a  pretty  fresh  crew. 
University  of  Toronto  men  have 
risen  high  in  many  spheres  of  govern- 
ment, but  nowhere  more  prominently 
than  in  External  Affairs.  Three  men 
with  close  associations  with  the  Uni- 
versity, and  very  close  in  age,  have 
presided  over  the  East  Block  office  for 
all  but  the  first  two  of  the  13  years 
since  the  External  Affairs  portfolio 
was  detached  from  the  Prime 
Ministry.  Oddly  enough,  thev  took 
office  in  reverse  order  of  age, 
although  Mr.  Pearson,  born  April  23, 
1897,  was  only  a  month  and  a  half 
younger  than  his  successor,  the  late 
Hon.  Sidney  Smith,  born  March  9, 
1897,  while  Mr.  Green,  who  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Smith,  was  born  in  1895. 

Tim  Creery  is  a  graduate  of  Rot/al  Naval 
College,  Royal  Roads,  B.C.,  of  McGill 
University  (B.A.  '50),  and  studied  French 
at  the  University  of  Grenoble.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Ottawa  Press  Gallery 
where  he  represents  the  Montreal  Star. 


The  three  came  from  the  centre, 
east  and  west  of  Canada.  Mr.  Pearson 
was  a  career  diplomat,  Dr.  Smith  a 
career  educator  and  Mr.  Green 
could  probably  be  called  a  career 
politician,  although  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession. The  three  men  have  it  in 
common  that  they  all  started  college 
young:  Dr.  Smith  at  14  (he  got  his 
B.A.  from  King's  College,  N.S.,  at 
18),  and  Messrs.  Pearson  and  Green 
at  16.  Mr.  Pearson  was  both  an  un- 
dergraduate and  teacher  at  U.  of  T.; 
Dr.  Smith  was  President  of  the  Uni- 
versitv  for  12  years;  and  Mr.  Green 
was  an  undergraduate. 

The  eldest,  Howard  Charles  Green, 
son  of  a  general  merchant  in  the 
mining  town  of  Kaslo  in  British 
Columbia's  Kootenay  district,  entered 
second  year  Arts  at  University  College 
in  1912.  He  had  relatives  in  Toronto 
and  during  his  second  and  third  years 
roomed  at  the  Central  YMCA  with  a 
cousin    and    law    student,    Robert    H. 
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Hon.   Donald  Fleming,   UC  '25,   spent   a  pleasant  evening  keeping  score 

last  election.  Hon.  Lester  Pearson,  V  '19,  a  frequent  visitor  to  his  University, 

kicked  off  for  the  Varsity-Western  game. 


Green,  whose  father,  R.  F.  Green, 
was  successively  provincial  Member 
for  the  Kootenays,  a  B.C.  cabinet 
minister,  a  federal  M.P.  and  a  Senator 
— Conservative  all  the  way.  Howard 
had  ideas  about  returning  home 
eventually  and  running  in  his  uncle's 
old  provincial  riding.  But  in  the 
meantime  he  was  to  shock  his  Con- 
servative family  to  the  roots  with  his 
antics  at  U.  of  T. 

In  his  final  year  Mr.  Green  was  one 
of  the  three  managing  editors  of  The 
Varsity.  The  men's  undergraduate 
literary  society — "It  was  really  a 
mock  parliament,"  said  Mr.  Green — 
had  switched  from  make-believe  to 
real  party  lines,  Conservative  and 
Liberal.  Varsity  disapproved.  The 
newspaper   organized   its   own   "third 


force",  the  Social  Democrats,  to 
scourge  the  partisan  politicians  from 
the  campus,  and  Green  was  one  of 
the  candidates. 

The  Social  Democrats  lost,  but 
drained  off  enough  Conservative  votes 
to  let  the   Liberals  in. 

"That's  the  first  election  I  ever 
ran  in,  and  I  took  quite  a  licking," 
Mr.  Green  recalls.  "My  uncle  darn 
near  disowned  me." 

As  far  as  is  known,  this  is  the  only 
leftwing  deviationism  in  Mr.  Green's 
distinguished  Tory  career.  Mr.  Green 
recalled  that  one  of  his  friends  at 
University,  who  has  since  had  a  rather 
less  inhibited  career  in  the  realm  of 
ideas  political  and  otherwise,  was  the 
first  Conservative  leader  when  the 
Literary    Society   split    on   traditional 
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party  lines.  His  name  was  Arthur  R. 
M.  Lower. 

Scholastically,  Mr.  Green's  tastes 
were,  to  put  it  mildly,  varied.  "I  tried 
to  take  as  broad  a  range  of  subjects 
as  possible,"  he  says;  and  the  range 
included  geology,  biochemistry,  min- 
eralogy, German,  French,  English  and 
history  (the  last-mentioned  from  a 
Victoria  College  lecturer  named  Vin- 
cent Massey,  just  back  from  Oxford). 

Mr.  Green,  with  his  shy,  lop-sided 
smile,  recalls,  "In  the  biochemistry 
class  there  were  12  girls  and  myself. 
I  used  to  sit  way  in  the  back  of  the 
class,  sort  of  hunched  down." 

As  the  war  started,  Mr.  Green  and 

most    of    his    classmates    joined    the 

Officers  Training  Corps.  Immediately 

after    completing    his    exams    in    the 

j    spring,  Mr.  Green  returned  home  to 

j    take    up    a    commission   in    the    54th 

Kootenay     Battalion,     in     which     he 

|    served  overseas,  and  that  was  the  end 

I    of  his  University  of  Toronto  chapter. 

He  had  not  even  run  across  another 
young  U.  of  T.  undergraduate,  a  Vic- 
toria College  man,  who  was  to  be- 
come the  world's  best  known  Cana- 
dian during  his  nine  years  as  External 
Affairs  Minister.  Mike  Pearson  was 
still  known  as  "Les"  in  those  days.  He 
came  to  Victoria  College  in  1913 
from  high  school  in  Hamilton,  where 
his  father  was  a  Methodist  minister. 

Absent  from  the  University  during 
the  war,  in  which  he  served  with  a 
hospital   unit    in    Salonika    and    later 


Hon.  David  J.  Walker,  UC  '28,  right, 

is  the  latest  Varsity  graduate  to  join 

the  Federal  Cabinet 


with  the  Royal  Flying  Corps,  Pearson 
returned  as  "Mike"  and  obtained  his 
B.A.  in  1919.  But  the  real  attractive- 
ness of  the  halls  of  learning  became 
fully  apparent  only  after  a  brief 
foray  into  the  meat-packing  business 
in  Chicago.  Mr.  Pearson  quit  the 
sausage  department  of  Armour  and 
Co.  (of  which  an  uncle  was  presi- 
dent), won  a  Massey  Foundation 
Fellowship  to  Oxford,  and  returned 
to  U.  of  T.  as  a  history  lecturer  in 
1924. 

One  popular  version  of  the  Pearson 
story  has  it  that  the  bright  young  lec- 
turer (and  football  and  baseball 
coach)  was  spotted  by  Prime  Minister 
Mackenzie  King,  who  thereupon  bent 
his  efforts  to  enticing  Pearson  into  the 
nascent  External  Affairs  Department. 
Not  so,  says  Mr.  Pearson.  What  hap- 


pened,  he  recounted  recently,  was 
that  he  was  happily  teaching,  coach- 
ing and  enjoying  his  first  year  (1925) 
of  married  life  when  the  head  of  the 
history  department,  Professor  George 
M.  Wrong,  suggested  that  his  chances 
of  advancement  would  be  slim  if  he 
didn't  get  down  to  work  on  a  book. 

Professor  Wrong  suggested  there 
was  a  bit  of  a  lacuna  round  about 
the  14th  century  in  British  social 
history.  Pearson  shuddered.  Well, 
then,  what  did  he  want  to  write  about? 
Pearson  suppressed  an  urge  to  say 
"Nothing"  and  replied  that  he  thought 
he  might  take  up  the  United  Empire 
Loyalists. 

Next  summer  the  Pearsons  were  in 
Ottawa.  His  wife,  and  ex-student,  the 
former  Maryon  Elspeth  Moody,  was 
to  spend  much  of  the  next  several 
months  transcribing  notes  and  typing 
manuscript.  Pearson  buried  himself  in 
the  Archives,  emerging  for  spells  of 
listening  to  the  momentous  Commons 
debates  of  1926.  But,  what  turned 
out  to  be  of  most  lasting  effect,  he 
met  Dr.  O.  D.  Skelton,  the  former 
head  of  Queen's  University's  political 
economy  department  who  had  become 
undersecretary  of  state  for  external 
affairs.  At  his  urging  Mr.  Pearson  next 
year  sat  for  the  first  competitive  civil 
service  exams  ever  held  for  the  posi- 
tion of  first  secretary  in  the  depart- 
ment. 

A  few  months  later  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Pearson — he'd  got  that  promo- 
tion— was  browsing  through  the  stacks. 
He  could  see  only  the  books'  titles,  as 
he'd  had  drops  for  an  eye  examination 
earlier  in  the  day,  and  when  a  tele- 


gram was  delivered  to  him  he  couldn't 
read  it.  He  hastened  to  the  history 
department  at  Baldwin  House  to  find 
a  colleague  who  would  help  him.  But 
none  was  there.  It  was  the  janitor 
who  informed  Mr.  Pearson  that  he 
had  taken  first  place  in  the  Ottawa 
exams. 

University  of  Toronto  lost  a  history 
professor.  And  the  stacks  where  Mr. 
Pearson  had  been  browsing  were 
never  to  hold  that  new  work  on  the 
United  Empire  Loyalists — the  nearly- 
completed  manuscript  today  gathers 
dust  in  the  attic  of  Stornoway,  resi- 
dence of  the  Leaders  of  Her  Majesty's 
Loval  Opposition. 

Mr.  Pearson  thus  became  one  of  the 
very  first  members  of  the  new  and 
distinctly  Canadian  foreign  service 
that  Dr.  Skelton  was  building  up 
under  Mr.  King,  who  was  himself  the 
External  Affairs  Minister  (and,  of 
course,  a  University  of  Toronto 
graduate ) . 

The  University  and  its  associations 
were  a  strong  influence  in  Mr.  Pear- 
son's formative  years.  For  Mr.  Green, 
the  war  years,  his  legal  training  and 
career,  and  his  British  Columbia  back- 
ground and  associations  overshadowed 
his  time  at  Varsity.  Probably  it  was 
Dr.  Smith  who  brought  the  ideas  of 
the  University  most  directly  to  the 
Department.  For  example  it  was  he 
who  breathed  life  into  the  Common- 
wealth Scholarship  Exchange  scheme. 

Whatever  the  extent  of  Varsity's 
influence  on  the  Department  of  Ex- 
ternal Affairs,  the  University  has  a 
remarkable  record  for  supplying  the 
men  who  head  it. 
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The  story  behind  a  gift  which  had  a  profound 
effect  on  medical  teaching  in  Canada 


Sir  John's  Gratitude 


by  Gregory  Clark 


What  is  the  anatomy  of  giving? 
In  the  year  1893,'  a  16-year- 
old  bov  named  Jack  Eaton,  son  of  a 
prosperous  Toronto  merchant,  was  out 
hunting  rabbits  with  a  companion  in 
the  countryside  of  the  city  where  now, 
I  suppose,  rather  aging  suburbs  stand. 

They  came  to  a  fence,  and  as  they 
climbed  it  the  companion's  gun  ex- 
ploded, the  shot  caught  young  Jack 
Eaton  in  the  ankle  just  above  his 
heel. 

Of  the  struggle  to  get  the  boy  first 
aid  no  record  remains.  There  were 
only  horses  and  wagons  in  1893.  But 
the  details  of  one  phase  of  what  fol- 
lowed survive.  When  they  finally  got 
Jack  Eaton  safe  home,  and  the  doctors 
— Mr.  Eaton  was  a  well-to-do  man, 
and  consultations  were  in  order,  even 
in  1893 — were  gathered,  they  an- 
nounced their  decision  that  voung 
Jack's  foot  must  be  amputated. 

Mr.  Timothy  Eaton  sat  that  night 
on  the  bed  on  which  his  son  Jack  lay, 
holding  in  his  hands  Jack's  foot,  and 
absolutely  forbidding  the  amputation 
that  the  doctors  so  patiently,  kindlv, 
and  repeatedlv  insisted  upon. 

All  that  night  Mr.  Eaton  sat  there. 


holding  that  foot,  and  saying  No, 
absolutely  No. 

Well,  Jack  Eaton  walked  without  a 
limp,  actually.  He  had  a  characteristic 
walk,  it  is  true,  in  which  he  set  his 
feet  down  rather  solidlv.  We  old 
fellows  will  remember  how  Jack  Eaton 
walked. 

In  the  year  1906,  Mr.  Timothy 
Eaton  and  his  son  Jack,  now  in  his 
late  twenties,  pledged  a  sum  that 
amounted  in  due  time  to  $308,000  as 
their  contribution  to  the  building  and 
equipment  of  the  surgical  wing  of  the 
proposed  new  Toronto  General  Hos- 
pital that  was  to  be  built  on  the  corner 
of  University  avenue  and  College 
street,  across  from  Queen's  Park.  The 
following  year,  Mr.  Timothy  Eaton 
died,  and  the  direction  of  the  expand- 
ing Eaton  empire  passed  to  the  man 
who  now  became  Mr.  John  C.  Eaton. 

One  of  the  things  a  voung  man 
could  do  with  his  money  in  the  early 
1900s  was  to  buy  a  yacht.  And  Mr. 
John  C.  Eaton  bought  a  steam  yacht 
which  he  christened  the  Florence  in 
honour  of  his  wife.  Among  the  trips 
they  took  was  one  down  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  Quebec  with  their  three  small 
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Eaton  Professors  Duncan  Graham  and  Ray  Farquharson 


sons,    the   voungest   then    18   months 
old. 

Off  Quebec,  the  baby  became  ill. 
There  were  two  trained  nurses  among 
the  ship's  company.  But  before  medi- 
cal aid  could  be  reached,  the  baby 
suffered  convulsions  and  became  tem- 

Gregory  Clark,  UC  '14,  is  associate  editor 
of  Weekend  Magazine. 


porarily  paralyzed  on  one  side.  Con- 
taminated milk  was  thought  to  have 
been  the  source  of  the  raging  attack. 
That  was  just  before  the  war  of 
1914.  Young  Mrs.  Eaton  never  went  on 
another  yachting  trip.  The  Florence, 
being  an  armour-plated  vessel,  was 
given  by  Mr.  John  C.  Eaton  to  the 
British  Navy.  It  ended  its  days  being 
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Lady  Eaton  and  the  late  Sir  John  Eaton 


sunk  by  enemy  action  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Mr.  John  C.  Eaton  raised,  outfitted 
and  equipped  a  machine  gun  batten- 
in  1915.  He  was  knighted  by  King 
George  V  in  that  same  year. 

In  1918,  Dr.  William  Goldie,  who 
worked  and  taught  not  on  the  surgical 
side  of  the  now  well  established  To- 


ronto General  Hospital,  but  on  the 
medical  side,  came  to  Sir  John. 

He  had  an  idea. 

The  time  had  come,  he  said,  for  a 
sweeping  re-organization  of  teaching 
within  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.  What  was 
needed  was  a  sum  of  money  as  an 
endowment  of  a  chair  of  medicine,  a 


full-time  "geographic"  professor,  who 
would  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
organization,  definition  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  teaching  of  medicine 
with  the  great  Toronto  General  Hos- 
pital as  the  clinic.  This  would  bring 
to  an  end  the  traditional  system  of 
medical  teaching,  which  was  to  have 
practising  physicians  teaching  part 
time  for  small  honoraria,  while  still 
carrying  on  their  private  practice. 
What  was  needed  was  an  outstanding 
physician  to  give  his  whole  time  to 
heading  and  directing  a  staff.  .  .  . 

Sir  John  went  home  and  talked  it 
over  with  his  wife.  It  was  less  than 
12  years  since  he  and  his  father  had 
pledged  $308,000  for  the  surgical 
wing. 

Thus  in  the  academic  year  of 
1918-19,  the  war  just  ended,  a  gift 
of  $500,000  to  endow  the  chair  of 
medicine  that  bears  the  Eaton  name 
was  made,  with  revolutionary  effect 
on  the  medical  profession  of  Ontario, 
with  reverberations  throughout  univer- 
sities in  Canada,  and  with  results 
accumulating  to  this  day  that  no  one 


can  fully  tabulate.  The  Sir  John  and 
Lady  Eaton  Chair  of  Medicine  was 
the  great  turning  point  in  the  medical 
history  of  Ontario. 

The  other  evening,  in  conversation 
with  Lady  Eaton  who,  forty  years 
ago,  sat  on  the  committee  with  Sir 
John  when  the  half-million-dollar  be- 
quest was  first  made  and  defined,  I 
asked  her  what  was  the  actual  origin 
of  such  a  gift.  How  do  such  great 
gifts  take  root?  How  is  the  seed  sown? 
What  is  the  anatomy  of  gifts? 

Lady  Eaton  reflected  a  moment, 
and  then,  without  adornment  or  pre- 
face, told  me  simply  the  two  stories 
I  have  now  told,  of  young  Jack  and 
the  gunshot  in  his  ankle;  and  of  the 
little  boy,  aged  18  months,  aboard  the 
yacht  off  Quebec,  near  death  for  want 
of  medical  aid,  and  suffering  long 
months  of  convalescence  in  what  then 
was  known  of  such  maladies  by  the 
physicians. 

"Memories  of  those  two  experiences 
alone,"  said  Lady  Eaton,  "were  suf- 
ficient to  arouse  not  the  generosity 
but  the  sense  of  gratitude  of  Sir  John." 


A  Postscript 


by  Ian  Montagnes 

While  no  one  could  fully  tabulate 
all  the  good  which  flowed  from  the 
endowment  of  a  chair  of  medicine  by 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Eaton — as  Mr. 
Clark  points  out  in  the  preceding 
article — here  are  some  of  the  principal 
results: 

Appointment   of  the   first   full-time 


professor  of  medicine  in  what  was 
then  the  British  Empire; 

Re-organization  of  the  Toronto 
General  Hospital  for  much  greater 
teaching  efficiency; 

A  systematic  post-graduate  training 
system  so  effective  that  its  alumni 

( Continued  on  Page  60 ) 
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About  1   those  odd  little 


creatures  who  live  Kf    ItM    in 


%€l   the  U.C.  West  Hall 


Nearly  70  years  ago,  when  University  College 
was  re-building  from  its  disastrous  fire,  an  un- 
known artist  carved  the  distorted  features  and  exotic 
menagerie  which  appear  on  this  and  the  following 
pages.  His  imagination  stretched  over  267  of  the 
six-inch  roundels,  creating  a  gigantic  charm  bracelet 
around  the  panelled  walls  of  West  Hall. 

Xo  two  of  the  carvings  are  the  same,  though  mam- 
are  variations  on  themes  human,  animal,  monstrous 
and  abstract.  Their  purpose,  according  to  a  modern 
woodcarver  with  a  sense  of  humour,  was  simplv  to 
occupy  the  minds  of  audiences  in  the  hall.  But  these 
are  no  mere  decorator's  art.  Piping  frog  and  bird  in 
the  bush,  leering  monster  and  grumbling  burgher, 
all  reflect  centuries-old  traditional  designs. 

Many  faces  could  have  come  straight  from 
Breughel  paintings.  In  others,  the  foliage  which 
seems  to  be  sprouting  from  a  head  is,  in  fact,  a 
stylized  treatment  of  scallop  shells  worn  bv  pilgrims 
returning  from  the  Holv  Land.  The  contorted  devils. 
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knotted  up  with  their  heads  between 
their  knees,  could  come  from  a  medi- 
eval church,  their  long  ears  out-thrust 
to  be  nailed  to  the  door.  Legendary 
animals,  the  roc  and  dragon,  cavort 
along  with  lions  and  elephants,  wise 
owls  and  smirking  lizards. 

There  is  even  a  trace  of  Canadian 
art.  One  face,  clearly  illustrating  a 
cleft  palate  condition,  is  reminiscent 
of  medicine  masks  used  by  North 
American  Indians. 

Many  of  the  pieces  are  abstract 
combinations  of  loops  and  circles, 
squares  and  diamonds.  Some  are  simple 
checkerboard  designs,   others  the  in- 


volved knots  of  Celtic  art.  All  are  dis- 
torted to  exploit  the  medium,  to  fit 
within  circular  limits  on  a  concave  sur- 
face. In  this  distortion  the  artist's  talent 
is  obvious.  It  is  all  done  consciously, 
the  shifting  of  a  muscle  mass  a  few 
inches  out  of  place,  the  lengthening  of 
a  canine  tooth,  the  exaggeration  of  the 
corners  of  a  mouth.  This  man  knew 
anatomy  intimately,  as  all  good  wood- 
carvers  must. 

He  worked  with  intersecting  lines 
rather  than  masses,  and  the  force  of 
his  designs  is  strengthened  by  the 
chisel  marks  he  never  bothered 
smoothing  out.  This,  too,  is  traditional. 
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Before  sandpaper  was  invented,  carv- 
ings were  smoothed  with  sharkskin — 
actually  the  skin  of  a  dogfish — which 
left  worse  scars  than  the  chisel.  Thus 
began  a  prejudice  against  fine  finish- 
ing that  continues  with  many  artists 
today. 

Carvings  like  those  in  West  Hall 
may  have  been  first  inspired  by  blank 
spaces  at  the  top  corners  of  door 
frames.  Open  beam  ends  shouted 
"Carve  me!"  and  the  medieval  artisan 
obliged.  Imagination  and  elan  drove 
him  to  create  fanciful  designs  high 
and  low,  even  to  occasional  caricatures 
on  the  underside  of  cathedral  seats. 


The  artist  of  University  College, 
likely  a  West  Country  Englishman  by 
his  style,  was  called  in  after  fire  had 
gutted  the  eastern  half  of  the  build- 
ing. By  the  time  he  was  finished,  the 
interior  had  been  transformed.  At  this 
time  were  created  all  the  elaborately 
carved  door  decorations,  work  infi- 
nitely more  inventive  than  the  original 
stone  sculpture  according  to  Professor 
G.  C.  Vickers.  Perhaps  the  most 
famous  addition  of  the  1890's  was 
the  dragon  coiled  about  a  post  on  the 
eastern  staircase;  over  the  years  it  has 
been  a  temporary  trophy  of  UC's 
many  rivals. 
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"No  one  can  expect  or  even  wish  that 

such  a  vacuum  should  long  endure." 

—Sir  Geoffrey  Vickers,  V.C. 


Attack 
on  Inner  Space 

by  Charles  E.  Hendry 


ON   THE   SUNDAY  follow- 
ing    the      successful 
launching  of  the  first  "Ex- 
plorer" satellite,  The  New 
York  Times,   dropping  its 
customary     restraint,     an- 
nounced: "We  are  now  on 
the    threshold    of    Man's 
supreme  adventure."  This 
surely  was  nonsense.  Man's 
supreme     adventure     lies 
not  in  outer  space  but  in 
inner    space,    in    the    de- 
velopment    of    man's     understanding 
of  and  control  over  himself.  It  is  to 
this  quest  that  Sir  Geoffrey  Vickers, 
V.C,   scholar,   soldier  and  statesman, 
directs  our  attention  in  The  Undirected 
Society.    ( 160  pp.   The   University  of 
Toronto  Press.  $4.50.) 

I    came   to   know    Sir   Geoffrey   in 


The 

Undirected 

Society 


Round 
Human 


1954  when  he  visited  our 
campus  to  address  a 
plenary  session  of  the 
World  Congress  on  Mental 
Health.  His  analysis  of 
the  human  situation  was 
perceptive,  penetrating 
and  provocative.  Deeply 
impressed,  some  of  us  de- 
cided then  and  there  that 
he  must  come  back. 

In  the  following  year,  as 
plans  took  shape  for  the 
Table  on  the  Impact  on 
Well  Being  of  a  Rapidly 
Expanding  Industrialization,  Sir  Geof- 
frey was  asked  to  become  chief  con- 
sultant. He  served  in  this  capacity  for 
each  of  the  three  annual  sessions.  The 
publication  here  under  review  pre- 
serves the  brilliant  papers  he  delivered 
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SIR  GEOFFREY  VICKERS,  V.C. 

in  the  Senate  Chamber  at  each  of  the 
opening  sessions,  and  includes  his 
exposition  and  evaluation  of  the  entire 
undertaking. 

I  believe  Sir  Geoffrey  and  many 
others  who  became  actively  involved 
in  the  Round  Table  on  Man  and 
Industry  were  challenged  by  the  rele- 
vance, importance  and  urgency  of  the 
subject.  They  realized  that  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  development  of  our 
physical  resources  must  make  way  for 
greater  concern  and  attention  to  the 
development  of  our  human  resources. 
They  wanted  very  much  to  see  if 
scholars  and  scientists,  particularly 
social  scientists  and  specialists  in  the 
human  service  professions,  had  some- 
thing that  would  justify  closer  col- 
laboration with  them  on  the  part  of 


men  of  affairs,  leaders  in  industry, 
business,  labour  and  government. 

This  was  not  just  another  confer- 
ence. Membership  was  at  once  limited 
and  representative,  geographically  and 
functionally.  Sustained  involvement, 
continuity  and  progression  were 
features  of  the  operation.  There  was 
alternation  between  field  observation 
in  six  industrial  impact  areas  and  dis- 
cussion, with  resource  persons  assist- 
ing, on  campus.  Six  work  groups  of 
twenty  persons,  each  a  small  edition 
of  the  Round  Table,  pursued  particu- 
lar assignments.  Research  documenta- 
tion provided  continuing  support. 
Responsibility  for  financing  the  total 
project  was  borne  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  membership.  This  was  a  Cana- 
dian effort.  No  one  went  down  to 
Fifth  Avenue  with  a  little  tin  cup. 

During  my  recent  sabbatical  studies 
in  the  Far  East,  in  West  Asia,  the 
Middle  East  and  in  Western  Europe, 
I  encountered  unprecedented  indus- 
trialization and,  in  its  wake,  social 
consequences  of  immense  significance. 
Through  all  Asia  one  can  sense  a 
shift  in  society's  centre  of  gravity  as 
scientific  technology,  industrialization 
and  urbanization  move  into  the 
peasant  culture  of  these  lands  like  a 
giant  bulldozer. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  United 
Nations  has  been  devoting  so  much 
attention  to  the  social  impact  of  indus- 
trialization in  developing  countries. 
Nor  is  one  surprised  to  find  in  Cal- 
cutta a  new  research  centre  established 
by  UNESCO  for  the  study  of  the 
social  effect  of  industrialization  in 
South  East  Asia.  The  critical  impor- 
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tance  of  this  whole  development  is 
reflected  also  in  the  International 
Study  Conference  on  Rapid  Social 
Change  convened  last  summer  in 
Salonika  by  the  Division  of  Studies 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

It  is  in  this  setting  that  one  must 
examine  Sir  Geoffrey  Vickers'  exacting 
and  exciting  analysis  of  industrializa- 
tion in  Canada.  Its  dimensions  involve 
philosophy  (general  system  theory), 
economics  ( uncorrected  theoretical 
assumptions  such  as  those  identified 
by  Galbraith  in  The  Affluent  Society), 
psychology  (real  needs  versus  arti- 
ficially induced  wants),  political 
science  and  administration  (obso- 
lescence of  governmental  and  adminis- 
trative arrangements).  Analogies 
range  over  a  wide  field.  Sir  Geoffrey 
is  as  much  at  ease  describing  life  in 
a  pond  as  in  discussing  cybernetics  or 
automation.  For  him,  the  governing 
concept  in  our  atomic  and  electronic 
age  is  "dynamic  balance".  He  has  a 
certain  kinship  with  Kurt  Lewin, 
whose  Research  Centre  for  Group 
Dynamics  at  M.I.T.  (now  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan)  opened  up  new 
vistas  in  "the  proper  study  of  man". 

Sir  Geoffrey  is  here  concerned  with 
the  destabilizing  effect  of  rapid  indus- 
trialization. Without  ignoring  or  mini- 
mizing its  beneficent  results  he 
identifies  its  threat  to  human  well- 
being  in  four  critical  areas:  (1)  it 
changes  and  restricts  our  living  space; 
(2)  it  divorces  our  social  from  our 
economic  life;  (3)  it  changes  our 
aspirations  and  especially  our  concepts 
of  status  and  success;  and  (4)  it 
erodes   the   structure   of   expectations 


which  underlies  our  sense  of  security 
and  power  of  foresight. 

With  Lewis  Mumford  and  Charles 
Frankel,  Sir  Geoffrey  sees  epochs  of 
history  telescoped  into  decades. 

The  Undirected  Society  is  a  rare 
compound  of  knowledge  and  wisdom. 
Its  argument,  often  moving  through 
passages  of  extreme  theoretical  diffi- 
culty, is  tight,  scintillating  and  de- 
manding. Its  language  reflects  superb 
craftsmanship  in  the  management  of 
words,  justification  aplenty  for  the  use 
of  the  chapter  on  "The  Needs  of 
Men"  as  required  reading  in  a  course 
on  English  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering.  The  prophet 
in  this  noble  scholar  provides  com- 
panionship for  the  administrator  and 
man  of  action,  roles  which  for  him 
are  equally  congenial  and  productive. 
In  his  highly  instructive  discussion  of 
"Criteria  of  Well  Being",  where  he 
deals  with  values  associated  with  our 
concepts  of  consumption,  progress  and 
freedom,  he  warns  of  "dangerous  mis- 
valuations,  lethal  errors  which  will 
destroy  us  if  we  do  not  destroy  them". 

Sir  Geoffrey  emphasizes  that  "social 
conditions  of  well-being  have  emerged 
only  recently  as  objects  of  conscious 
policy".  Having  examined  the  impact 
of  industrialization  on  human  well- 
being,  and  having  explored  various 
criteria  for  assessing  its  actual  realiza- 
tion, the  author  turns  finally  to  man's 
capacity  to  create  an  industrial  civili- 
zation. Here  he  asks  and  attempts  to 
answer  the  question,  "Is  Adaptability 
Enough?" 

Implicit  in  the  design  of  the  Round 
Table,  of  which  this  book  is  a  part, 
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are  several  rather  important  assump- 
tions. Specialists  in  the  healing,  teach- 
ing and  helping  professions,  in 
collaboration  with  their  colleagues  in 
the  relevant  supporting  scientific 
disciplines,  have  a  responsibility  to 
focus  some  of  their  energy,  time  and 
resources  on  problems  that  concern 
policy  makers,  administrators  and 
citizens.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
matters  relating  to  social  organization, 
group  dynamics  and  social  change. 

The  social  research  functionary's 
unique  and  indispensable  role  is  to 
formulate  the  research  question,  create 
the  research  design  and  grasp  the 
social  phenomena  involved.  Com- 
munication between  practitioner  and 
researcher  is  desirable  at  intervals 
during  the  operation.  Results  do  not 
necessarily  have  to  await  upon  find- 
ings. In  Whitehead's  classic  phrase, 
"the  process  is  the  actuality".  Here 
we  are  concerned  with  what  Dorwin 
Cartwright  has  termed  "social  engi- 
neering" where,  unlike  physical  engi- 
neering, the  product  involved  is  not 
a  physical  object  but  "a  changed  form 
of  human  behavior". 

Clarity,  subtlety  and  vitality  charac- 
terize the  precision  and  sweep  of 
thought  found  in  the  pages  of  this 
complex  and  compelling  book.  Since 
reading  the  condensed  version  of  Walt 
Whitman  Rostow's  Cambridge  lectures 
on  "The  Growth  of  Nations"  in  The 
Economist  (August  1959)  and  seeing 
the  models  by  Buckminster  Fuller  in 
the  garden  of  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  in  New  York  City  (see  Robert 
Marks,  The  Dymaxion  World  of 
Buckminster   Fuller  to   be   published 


shortly  by  Reinhold)  I  have  greatly 
wished  it  were  possible  to  involve 
these  men  and  Sir  Geoffrey  in  a 
three-way  conversation.  They  have 
something  quite  important  in  com- 
mon, an  approach  to  the  "enigma  of 
organic  life"  that  holds  the  promise 
of  a  kind  of  break-through  in  social 
discovery. 

To  be  sure,  The  Undirected  Society 
is  an  indictment.  It  is  also  a  guide 
and  a  goad  to  investment,  investment  of 
oneself  and  investment  of  our  genera- 
tion. 

"There  has  never  been  a  time,  it 
seems  to  me,"  writes  Sir  Geoffrey, 
"when  the  West  lacked  so  radically 
any  sense  of  its  own  orientation,  any 
realistic  idea  of  the  kind  of  world  of 
which  it  would  wish  to  be  a  part, 
even  of  what  it  means  by  'winning' 
the  contest  in  which  it  conceives  itself 
to  be  engaged.  No  one  can  expect 
or  even  wish  that  such  a  vacuum 
should  long  endure." 


The  Round  Tables 
Professor  Hendry 

Professor  Charles  E.  Hendry  is 
notable  even  in  the  University  commu- 
nitv  for  the  broad  range  of  his  interests 
and  travels.  His  review  of  Sir  Geoffrey 
Vickers's  book  took  shape  after  a 
seven-month  trip  around  the  world, 
during  which  he  studied  or  lectured 
in  half  a  dozen  fields  in  26  countries. 
The  43,000  miles  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Hendry  covered  included  tours 
of   China   and    Israel.    In   Rome,    Mr. 
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Hendry  gave  two  lectures  on  The 
Round  Table  on  Man  and  Industry. 
He  attended  the  first  Asian  seminar 
on  mental  health  in  the  Philippines, 


Professor    Hendry    in    Israel.    The 

Canadian  ensign  is  flying  beside  the 

Hebrew    University    in    Jerusalem    in 

honour  of  "Canada  Day". 


and  spoke  to  the  national  committees 
on  mental  health  in  17  countries.  In 
Tokyo,  he  attended  two  social  work 
conventions. 

As  the  first  Roger  Straus  lecturer, 
he  gave  45  lectures  on  the  ways 
people  of  different  societies  confront 
human  conflict.  He  visited  so  many 
schools  of  social  work  he  hasn't  "even 
tried  to  add  up  the  number."  Jeeps 
carried  him  close  to  the  Khyber  Pass 
and  other  remote  areas  in  Asia  and  the 
Middle  East  to  pursue  studies  of 
communty  planning  in  underde- 
veloped countries. 

Now  he  is  sifting  through  boxes  of 
documents,  preparing  a  series  of 
public  lectures. 

A  McMaster  graduate,  Professor 
Hendry  joined  the  School  of  Social 
Work  in  1946  after  spending  20  years 
in  the  United  States.  He  was  ap- 
pointed director  in  1951. 

Since  his  return  to  Canada,  he  has 
presided  at  the  organization  meeting  of 
the  Canadian  Council  of  Christians 
and  Jews,  has  headed  the  United 
Church  committee  on  the  Church  and 
International  Affairs  and  has  been 
active  in  other  fields. 

In  1951,  he  visited  most  of  Western 
Europe,  assisting  in  the  development 
of  World  Brotherhood,  then  spent 
three  months  in  Scandinavia  as 
Canada's  first  United  Nations  Fellow. 
In  1952,  he  went  to  Pakistan,  Israel, 
Jordan  and  India. 

At  the  end  of  their  recent  round- 
the-world  trip,  Mrs.  Hendry  suggested 
her  husband  had  done  sufficient 
travelling.  "I  don't  know,"  Professor 
Hendrv  replied.  "There's  still  Africa." 
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IT  BEGAN  WITH  SIR  JOHN  A. 


Seven  of  Canada's  Prime  Ministers  have  become  honorary  graduates  of 
the  University  of  Toronto.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  in  1889,  was  the  first. 
Mr.  Diefenbaker,  in  1959,  was  the  seventh.  Two  of  the  others,  Mr.  King  and 
Mr.  Meighen,  had  also  been  undergraduates  at  Varsity.  The  seven  famous 
signatures,  treasured  in  University  archives,  appear  below. 
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A  Noble  House  Will  Glow  wii 


Hart  house  is  getting  ready  for 
Christmas.  For  the  last  two 
weeks  of  the  Fall  Term,  its  Gothic 
lines  will  be  softened  by  pine  boughs, 
fires  will  blaze  in  all  the  hearths, 
turkeys  will  roast  in  the  ovens. 

While  Hart  House  in  festive  mood 
is  a  joy  to  the  whole  University,  the 
Christmas  lights  in  the  big  evergreen 
at  the  main  door  will  have  a  special 
meaning  for  hundreds  of  students 
who  will  be  spending  the  holiday  on 
campus,  far  from  their  families. 

"We  will  create  as  warm  and  do- 
mestic and  friendly  a  spirit  as  we  pos- 
sibly can,"  said  Warden  Joseph 
McCulley  as  this  December  ap- 
proached. 

In  line  with  the  planning  which  be- 
gan months  ago  and  the  experience  of 
Christmases  past,  this  is  what  will 
happen : 

The  first  event  will  be  a  University 
Church  Service  in  the  Great  Hall  of 
Hart  House  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
December.  This  year  it  will  be  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  Dr.  Frank  Uhlir,  of 
the  University  of  King's  College, 
Halifax. 

That  evening,  Hart  House  will  hold 
its  299th  Sunday  Evening  Concert. 
The  famous  creche,  specially  designed 
for  the  House,  will  be  in  the  lobby 
as  guests  arrive  and  move  on  to  the 
Great  Hall.  At  nine  o'clock  they  will 
be  joined  by  Dr.  Healey  Willan  who 
will  lead  the  Mary  Magdalen  Singers 
in  Christmas  selections.  The  audience 
will  help  with  the  carols  they  know. 


A  few  days  later,  members  of  the 
House  Committee  and  their  girl 
friends  will  begin  to  decorate  the 
House.  Students  from  other  com- 
mittees will  drift  in  during  the  even- 
ing to  help  hang  the  wreaths,  tie  pine 
boughs  to  the  chandeliers,  and  light 
fires  that  will  burn  in  every  common 
room  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  A 
centre  of  activity  will  be  the  25-foot 
Christmas  tree  sought  each  year  for 
the  Great  Hall;  trimming  the  tree  has 
become  a  ceremonial  and  a  great  art. 

The  House  will  reach  beyond  its 
own  community  during  the  next  week 
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e  Full  Meaning  of  Christmas 


1  to  entertain  seventy  or  eighty  chil- 
dren from  the  University  Settlement. 
There  will  be  no  emphasis  on  white 

:  shirts  and  jackets  for  these  small  fry. 
Abetted  by  a  score  of  student  hosts, 
they  will  run  riot  in  the  athletic  wing 
before  dinner  and  watch  movies  after- 
wards. 

"It  is  a  very  active  evening,"  com- 
mented the  Warden,  "but  it  makes 
the  University's  ties  with  the  Settle- 
ment more  meaningful." 

With  term  drawing  to  a  close,  the 
final  Thursday  will  see  the  Blue  and 
White    Christmas    Tree.    Now   in    its 


eighth  year,  this  event  has  become  so 
popular  that  tickets  are  issued  to 
guard  against  overflow. 

Many  of  the  students  will  arrive 
with  blankets  over  their  arms;  in 
couples  and  groups  they  will  settle 
down  on  the  floor.  By  the  time  the 
Glee  Club  parades  in  behind  a  boar's 
head,  there  will  be  a  carpet  of  about 
twelve  hundred  students  stretching 
from  the  dais  to  the  fireplace  at  the 
hall's  north  end. 

The  evening  will  start  with  carols. 
Then  Santa  Claus  will  arrive.  J.  E. 
"Mac"  McCutcheon,  assistant  director 
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of  men's  athletics,  has  deputized  for 
St.  Nick  in  the  past,  and  so  has  Father 
Lavery,  former  registrar  of  St. 
Michael's  College:  part  of  the  game 
again  this  year  will  be  to  guess  who 
is  behind  the  whiskers  as  Santa  pre- 
sides over  the  exchange  of  gifts. 

Nobody  will  be  too  surprised  if  a 
puzzled  little  skunk,  suitably  de- 
odorized and  beribboned,  waddles 
across  the  platform,  a  Christmas  pre- 
sent from  Victoria  to  University  Col- 
lege. Such  are  the  "gifts"  exchanged 
by  The  Varsity  and  SAC,  Medicine 
and  Engineering,  Forestry  and  Archi- 
tecture, and  other  colleges  and 
faculties. 

There  will  be  a  reading  by  the 
Warden  and  the  Christmas  story  by 
the  President. 


The  signal  for  the  end  of  the  party 
will  come  from  the  Glee  Club,  softly 
singing  "Silent  Night". 

This  will  leave  only  one  more  even- 
ing before  holidays  begin — an  evening 
dedicated  to  students  not  going 
home.  For  its  Overseas  Students 
Christmas  Dinner,  Hart  House  goes 
all  out.  There  are  candles  and  holly 
on  the  tables,  evergreen  on  the 
lowered  chandeliers.  Dinner  is  a 
feast.  Again  this  year,  the  choir  of  St. 
Simon's  church,  in  red  surplices,  will 
sing.  There  will  be  no  speeches,  onlv 
a  brief  seasonal  message  and  the  roll 
call  of  the  nations.  Students  from 
more  than  thirty  countries  will  stand 
to  be  counted. 

Thus,  at  Christmas,  does  Hart 
House  express  good  will  to  all  men. 
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Shining  windows  of  Imperial  Oil  Building 
celebrate  the  beginning  of  University  of 
Toronto  Month  and  spotlight  Varsity's— 

Welcome^  Home, 

Homecomers !" 

A  six-page  photographic  report 
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Six  of  the  1909  Blues,  Grey  Cup  winners,  were  guests  at  a  Homecoming 
sports  dinner  Oct.  30.  John  Boyd,  of  The  Globe  and  Mail,  caught  them  in 
this  hand-shaking  scramble  with  the  President  of  the  University.  From  left: 
Smirle  Lawson,  Albert  Alison  (manager),  George  Kingstone,  Dr.  Bissell, 
John  Newton  (captain),  J.  J.  Pearson,  Ewart  "Reddy"  Dixon. 


How  can  a  man  describe  a  play  without  using  his  hands?  Left,  Ted  Reeve, 
athlete,  coach,  and  Telegram  columnist,  talks  lacrosse  with  Rev.  Arthur 
Wesley  Hare,  1898  football  Blue  and  later  a  St.  Catharines  lacrosse  star. 
Right:  Conn  Smythe  tells  J.  J.  Pearson  of  the  '09  team  about  a  title  lost 
because  of  a  puck  which  missed  the  net  by  only  that  much. 
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M.  W.  McCutcheon  on  one  of  the  big  TV  screens  linking  five  National  Fund 

breakfasts  Oct.   31.   Right:    Mayor  Phillips,   N.   J.   McKinnon   and   Lt.-Col. 

W.  E.  Phillips,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  at  Hart  House  breakfast. 


Left  was  the  Hart  House  scene  carried  by  TV  to  satellite  breakfasts  in  four 
Arts  colleges.  Climax  of  the  rally  for  canvassers  was  the  presentation  of  a 
key  by  Fund  co-Chairmen  McCutcheon  and  McKinnon  to  Students'  Adminis- 
trative Council  President  Walter  McLean,  right.  This  symbolized  new 
doors  being  opened  for  this  and  future  generations  of  students. 
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life  ^ 


Triumphantly,  Dr.  Clara  Benson  opens  the  Women's  Athletic  Building  for 
which  she  fought  from  1922  to  1945  as  Women's  Athletic  Association  President. 
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Mrs.  W.  H.  Clarke,  left,  Varsity's  first  woman  governor,  presided  over 
Athletic  Building  opening  Oct.  30.  Among  800  graduates  attending  were 
Margot  Nunns  and  her  mother,  the  former  Bea  Symons.  They  are  with 
Mrs.  Ralph  Mills.  Right:  Chancellor  Jeanneret  inspects  the  pool.  Below: 
Band  bundled  up  at  Friday  evening  stadium  show  while  the  co-eds  kicked. 


Harem  dancer  Gaby  Warren,  leader  of  the  prize-winning  Law  Faculty  float, 
receives  plaque  from  Dr.  Bissell  after  a  rainy  Saturday  morning  parade. 
Future  lawyers  sought  "Alms  for  expansion!"  Right:  UC  grad  Toby  Robins 
presents  roses  to  Miss  Varsity,  Marjorie  Chapman  of  Victoria   (on  right). 
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For  returning  alumni,  today's 
co-eds    considerately    staged 
a  flapper  routine  during  half-  j 
time    entertainment    at    the 
football  game  with  Western,  ji 
Scoreboard    shows   you    can  jj 
win  the  last  battle  and  still  ; 
lose  the  war;  in  final  game  ' 
with       Mustangs,       Varsity 
needed  a  14-point  margin  to  |j 
hold  the  intercollegiate  title. 
After  the  game  on  Sunday, 
many  classes  held  reunions.  J 


Jacques  Barzun  is  many  men 
—  but  teaching  is  his  trade 


Marfleet  Lecturer,  1960 


by  C.  G.  M.  Grier 


HE  IS  ALMOST  SUP- 
ernaturally  di- 
rect; he  says  what  he 
thinks,  and  what  he 
thinks  is  generally  irre- 
futably right.  He  will 
give  you  the  works, 
whatever  he  talks 
about."  This  was  the 
answer  to  a  question 
about  the  man  who 
will  deliver  the  Mar- 
fleet  lecture  in  Convo- 
cation Hall  early  in 
1960. 

In  the  University  of 
Toronto  Library,  the 
publications  of  Jacques  Barzun  are 
catalogued  under  eleven  different 
headings:  —  art,  anthropology,  bio- 
graphy, criticism,  education,  English 
history,  ethnology,  history  of  music, 
literature,  modern  history,  and  music. 
Although  these  works  are  listed  they 
are  rarely  to  be  found  upon  the 
shelves.  They  are  being  read.  Their 
value  to  the  University  lies — to  bor- 
row Barzun's  own  vindication  of  the 


selections  in  his  antho- 
logy Pleasures  of  Music 
— in  "the  representa- 
tive worth  of  the 
sample,  the  greatness 
of  the  mind  that  con- 
ceived it,  and  the 
felicity  of  the  prose". 

In  the  Library  of 
Columbia  University, 
the  Barzun  bibliography 
is  enormous.  It  directs 
you  not  only  to  his 
books,  but  to  a  collec- 
tion of  essays,  mono- 
graphs, and  discourses 
covering  the  whole 
range  of  his  thought  from  student 
days  (including  a  drama  column  in 
a  student  daily,  the  Spectator),  to  his 
recent  best-seller,  The  House  of  In- 
tellect, and  not  omitting  an  essav, 
"The  Battle  over  Brains  in  Demo- 
cratic Education",  published  in  The 
University  of  Toronto  Quarterly  of 
January,  1954. 

Dr.  Barzun  is  the  Dean  of  Faculties 
and  Provost  of  Columbia  University. 
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BORDEN,  ELLIOT,  KELLEY 
&  PALMER 

BARRISTERS    AND   SOLICITORS 

The  Bank  of  Canada  Building 
250  University  Ave.,  Toronto  1 ,  Ont. 

W.  A.  G.  Kelley,  Q.C. 
J.  T.  Johnson,  Q.C. 
H.  R.  MacEwen 

W.    L.    N.    SOMERVILLE 

R.  A.  Smith 

J.  G.  Torrance 

R.  A.  F.  Sutherland 

K.  W.  Scott 

J.  D.  Holding 

B.  V.  Elliot,  Q.C. 

Ian  G.  Wahn 

J.  A.  Renwick 

R.  C.  Meech 

G.  E.  Creber 

J.  D.  Stevenson 

W.  R.  Tuer 

W.  R.  Murray 

N.  J.  Munn 

K.  B.  Palmer,  Q.C. 

A.  D.   McAlpine 

W.  Gibson  Gray,  Q.C. 
H.  B.  Mayer 
J.  C.  Lyons 

B.  Forman 

D.  A.  L.  Britnell 
D.  A.  B.  Steel 
Tel.   EM.  6-1151  Cable  Address:   "BESK' 


CASSELS,  BROCK  &  KELLEY 

BARRISTERS   AND   SOLICITORS 

Toronto  General  Trusts  Building 
255  Bay  Street,  Toronto  1,  Ont. 

G.  M.  Kelley,  Q.C. 
Hamilton  Cassels,  Q.C. 
Donald  Guthrie,  Q.C. 
Hamilton  Cassels  Jr. 
H.  Donald  Guthrie 
Aubrey   A.   Russell 
F.  Douglas  Gibson 

Cable  Address:    "SCOUGALL" 


The  former  of  these  posts  appears  to 
have  been  created  to  harness  the  full 
power  of  his  penetrating  and  eclectic 
genius:  as  "Dean  of  Deans"  he 
directs  the  programmes  of  instruction 
in  the  whole  of  Columbia's  17  Schools 
and  Faculties.  As  Provost,  he  is  in 
charge  of  the  academic  budget  and 
of  the  budgets  of  the  services  relating 
to  instruction — including  admissions 
and  registration.  There  is  thus  a  pro- 
phetic quality  about  a  comment  made 
six  years  ago  in  Columbia's  Bicen- 
tennial History — "In  an  academic 
community  it  is  not  unusual  for  men 
of  exceptional  talents  and  notable 
achievement  to  claim  exemption  from 
the  time-  and  spirit-consuming  work 
of  academic  committees.  Although  to 
his  own  teaching,  research,  and  writ- 
ing [Barzun]  devotes  a  concentrated 
energy  that  is  the  despair  of  his  col- 
leagues, he  has  always  been  ready  to 
give  fully  of  himself  to  the  day-to-day 
work  of  the  College." 

But  Jacques  Barzun  is  primarily 
and  essentially  a  teacher.  Teaching  in 
his  trade;  his  books  proclaim  it.  And 
despite  the  load  of  programmes  and 
budgets  he  finds  time  to  teach  a 
weekly  graduate  seminar  in  "Studies 
in  English  Thought  and  Culture  since 
1750". 

Jacques  Barzun  entered  Columbia 
as  a  student  in  1923,  at  the  age  of  16. 
Graduating  A.B.  at  20,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Lecturer.  He  was  not  a 
novice.  A  wartime  shortage  of 
teachers  in  his  native  France  had 
been  the  excuse  for  apprenticing  him 
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to  his  trade  when  he  was  nine  years 
old  (on  the  principle  that  "any  boy 
who  can  read  can  teach".)  At  school 
in  the  United  States  after  1919,  he 
tutored  boys  of  his  own  age  in  ad- 
vanced mathematics  and  philosophy. 
"Teaching  a  single  person  makes  you 
understand  what  a  dynamo  feels  like 
when  it  is  discharging  into  a  non- 
conductor." As  an  undergraduate  he 
maintained,  along  with  several  class- 
mates "a  perfectly  legal  and  honest 
tutoring  mill,  whose  grist  renewed 
itself  as  we  managed  to  put  the  back- 
ward rich  through  the  entrance  ex- 
aminations of  famous  colleges  not  our 
own  .  .  .  No  subjects  were  barred.  If 
a  retired  minister  wanted  to  read 
Hamlet  in  Esperanto  (one  did),  we 
supplied  a  tutor  who  spoke  the 
language  like  a  native.  ...  It  was 
excellent  practice  and  most  broaden- 
ing to  the  tutors". 

Early  years  as  an  instructor  and 
lecturer  encompassed  a  close  associa- 
tion with  our  own  graduate,  the  late 
Bartlett  Brebner.  Together  with  a 
colleague,  these  two  designed  and 
taught  a  course  in  "The  Historical 
Basis  of  English  Literature".  It  is  re- 
corded of  this  course  that  it  was  "an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  academic 
truism  that  it  matters  little  what  a 
course  is  called  or  how  its  syllabus 
reads,  but  it  matters  immensely  who 
teaches  it".  In  1932,  Barzun  accepted 
the  "union  card  of  American  college 
teachers"— Ke  took  his  Ph.D.  With  it 
(but  not  of  it)  there  began  the  long 
and  far  from  effortless  succession  of 
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GORDON  S.  ADAMSON  &  ASSOCIATES 
ARCHITECTS 
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TORONTO,  ONTARIO 

GORDON    S.    ADAMSON,    B.ARCH.,    F.R.A.I.C.,    R.C.A. 
A.C.I.D. 

ASSOCIATES 

FREDERICK     E.     FLETCHER,    B.ARCH.,     M.R.A.I.C. 

JOHN    H.    BONNICK,    B.ARCH.,    M.R.A.I.C,    A.R.I.B.A. 

KENNETH    H.    FOSTER,    B.ARCH.,    M.R.A.I.C. 


ALLWARD    &   GOUINLOCK 
ARCHITECTS 

245  DAVENPORT  ROAD 
TORONTO  5,  ONT. 

HUGH    L.    ALLWARD,    F.R.I.B.A.,    R.C.A. ,    F.R.A.I.C. 
G.    ROPER   GOUINLOCK,    B.A.SC,    F.R.A.I.C. 

ASSOCIATES 

D.      E.      CATTO,      B.ARCH.,      F.R.A.I.C. 

\V.    RALPH    KINSMAN,    M.R.A.I.C. 

GORDON     L.     FOWLER,     B.ARCH.,     M.R.A.I.C. 

A.     E.     WATSON,     M.R.A.I.C. 


FISHER  TEDMAN   &   FISHER 
ARCHITECTS 

623  SHERBOURNE  STREET 
TORONTO  5,  ONTARIO 

RICHARD   A.    FISHER,    B.ARCH.,    M.R.A.I.C. 

BLAKE     H.      M.     TEDMAN,     B.ARCH.,     M.R.A.I.C. 

ALSON    FISHER,    B.ARCH.,    M.R.A.I.C. 


MARANI,  MORRIS  &  ALLAN 
ARCHITECTS 

1250     BAY     STREET 
TORONTO  5,   ONT. 

F.    H.    MARANI,    O.B.E.,    R.C.A.,    F.R.A.I.C. 

R.     S.     MORRIS,     B.ARCH.,     P.P.R.A.I.C.,     A.R.C.A. 

M.     F.     ALLAN,    O.B.E.,    B.ARCH.,     M.R.A.I.C. 

J.     A.     ROBERTSON,     M.R.A.I.C. 

W.     R.     WINEGAR,     B.A.,     F.R.A.I.C. 

E.    W.    WRIGHT,     M.R.A.I.C. 

J.     E.     A.     SMITH,     B.ARCH.,     M.R.A.I.C. 

R.     A.     DICK,      M.ARCH.,      M.R.A.I.C,     A.R.I.B.A. 


MATHERS   &   HALDENBY 
ARCHITECTS 

10  ST.  MARY  STREET 
TORONTO  5,  ONTARIO 

A.     S.     MATHERS,    B.A.SC,    R.C.A.,     F.R.A.I.C. 

E.     W.     HALDENBY,     B.A.SC,     F.R.A.I.C. 

H.    F.    BROWN,    M.R.A.I.C,    F.R.I.B.A. 

K.    A.    CAMERON,    B.ARCH.,     M.R.A.I.C. 

D.     C     HALDENBY,     B.ARCH.,     M.R.A.I.C. 

H.    R.     MCDONIC,     M.R.A.I.C. 

A.     R.     MOODY,     DIP. ARCH.,     M.R.A.I.C,     A.R.I.B.A. 


PAGE  &  STEELE 
ARCHITECTS 

72   ST.   CLAIR   AVENUE    W., 
TORONTO,    ONT. 

FORSEY     PAGE,     F.R.A.I.C,     F.R.I.B.A.,     A.R.C 

HARLAND     STEELE,     B.ARCH.,     F.R.A.I.C. 

MELVILLE     BOYCE,     B.ARCH.,     M.R.A.I.C 

DEREK    BUCK,    M.R.A.I.C,    A.R.I.B.A. 


authoritative,  but  abundantly  read- 
able and  entertaining,  works.  They 
do  not  need  enumeration  here,  Music, 
race,  biography,  history,  teaching  and 
learning,  the  plight  of  Intellect — an 
attractive  a  la  carte  for  both  the  con- 
noisseur and  the  amateur.  Inconsonant 
by  their  collective  titles,  Barzun's 
books  seem  to  have  a  single  underly- 
ing purpose,  namely,  to  "restore  a 
balance  that  the  writer  thinks  has 
been  upset  by  prejudice,  ignorance, 
and  disturbing  events". 

Dean  Barzun  is  tall — slightly  over 
six  feet — and  looks  like  a  man  of  forty 
in  good  condition.  His  step  is  firm 
and  quick,  his  gaze  at  all  times  level 
— or  even  a  little  higher.  They  say,  at 
Columbia,  that  most  prominent  men 
on  the  campus  seem  to  develop  a  par- 
ticular sort  of  mobile  avoidance;  they 
traverse  the  crowded  walks  and  plazas 
with  eyes  glued  to  the  ground;  or 
they  shamble,  earnestly  studying  the 
middle  distance  at  about  belt-level. 
Often  these  are  the  postures  of  self- 
consciousness  in  which  the  mighty 
try  to  conceal  themselves  in  order  to 
evade  distracting  encounters.  Dr. 
Barzun's  gait  is  easy  and  long-limbed; 
if  his  gaze  is  occasionally  over  other 
people's  heads,  he  is,  perhaps,  enjoy- 
ing a  larger  view. 

His  manner  in  conversation  is 
extraordinarily  direct;  his  expression 
offers  distinct  clues  to  concentration 
and  merriment  that  can  be  unnerving 
to  the  less  articulate  in  a  society  whose 
manners  encourage  furtive,  careless, 
or  chaotic  address.  There  is  something 
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in  his  "attitude"  that  always  hopes 
you  will  speak  up.  Nevertheless,  as 
Dean,  he  is  said  to  know  how  to 
cope  generously  with  the  tearful,  the 
tongue-tied,  or  the  clearly  insane 
among,  his  students.  In  conversation 
he  seems  to  be  "with  you"  all  the  time. 
A  careful  speaker,  he  looks  for  le 
mot  juste  not  merely  for  felicity's 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  time.  There 
is  an  earnestness  to  be  understood 
(different  from  the  commoner  "anx- 
iety") that  does  not  dilute  his  char- 
acteristic firmness  and  intention. 

The  Dean  presides  over  a  triad  of 
artistic  offices  in  a  wing  of  the  Low 
Memorial  Library,  a  stately  structure 
presented  to  Columbia  by  a  former 
president  and  now  the  centre  of  the 
university's  life.  Shafts  of  light  from 
two  deeply  recessed  windows  play 
across  the  rugs  and  books  and  fur- 
nishings of  his  own  inner  sanctum,  a 
spacious  room  which  Barzun  shares 
with  his  executive  assistant,  Miss 
Virginia  Xanthos — warm,  charming, 
infallible.  "It  is  an  honour  to  be  work- 
ing for  him".  The  Dean's  manners 
are  what  we  term  impeccable;  his 
laugh  is  low;  his  clothes  are  conserva- 
tive. The  manner  of  his  bearing  has 
been  called,  variously,  urbane,  aris- 
tocratic, even  cool.  Yet  it  conveys  a 
subtle  understanding  of  that  particular  ) 
aspect  of  democratic  manners  that  is 
often  forgotten — the  attitude  of 
mutual  respect. 


Mr.    Grier,    former    Editor    of    Varsity 
Graduate,  now  directs  Graduate  Records. 
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Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  has  shared 
in  Canadian  development  for 
seventy -five  years. 
Throughout  this  time,  C-I-R  has 
worked  closely  with  the  mining, 
construction,  pulp  and  paper, 
manufacturing  and  processing 
industries  in  the  interests  of 
Canada's  progress. 

_  Canadian  M  _  -     -. 

Iitfcr.soU-R.and  i£& 

Head  Office:  Montreal,  Que.  Works:  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
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Eaton  Gift from  Page  34 

now  head  nearly  half  of  the  depart- 
ments of  medicine  in  Canada; 

A  then  novel  emphasis  on  labora- 
tory research  accompanying  clinical 
practice,  which  proved  of  great  im- 
portance three  years  later  when  the 
time  came  to  test  Insulin  on 
humans; 

The  first  salaries  paid  junior  staff 
members  devoting  their  full  time 
to  university  teaching  and  research 
in  internal  medicine  in  Canada. 

Until  the  Eaton  gift,  the  teaching 
of  medicine  in  Canada  was  a  part- 
time  profession.  Full-time  staff  mem- 
bers served  science  departments  such 
as  biochemistry  and  pathology  within 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  but  clinical 
training  was  handled  entirely  by  doc- 
tors in  regular  practice  who  devoted  a 
portion  of  their  time  to  lectures  and 
clinical  teaching  on  the  hospital 
wards.  In  return  they  received  hono- 
raria ranging  from  perhaps  $1,000  a 
year  for  the  head  of  the  department 
to  $50  for  a  junior  member. 

Meanwhile,  medical  education  was 
growing  increasingly  complex,  de- 
manding continuous  supervision  im- 
possible under  the  existing  system. 
More  emphasis  also  was  being  placed 
on  research  along  chemical  lines.  In 
Europe,  particularly  in  Germany,  full- 
time  professors  and  research  labora- 
tories were  common  in  departments  of 
internal  medicine.  The  first  U.S.  full- 
time  professor  of  medicine  had  been 
appointed  at  Johns  Hopkins  in  1913, 
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WHEN  THE  MEN'  IN  THE  FAMILY  GET  TOGETHER... 

Those  private  'man-to-man'  talks  are  precious  moments.  They 
are  a  time  to  talk  and  a  time  to  look  around — to  watch  the 
development  and  curiosity  of  youth.  In  this  country,  there  is 
much  for  a  boy  and  his  father  to  share.  An  awareness  of  the 
expansion  and  growth  of  Canada  is  a  major  opportunity  .  .  . 
exciting  to  both  young  and  old. 

Just  as  you  and  your  boy  share  in  our  prosperity,  so  does  Steel 
play  a  major  role  in  Canada's  growth. 

To  meet  the  rapid  expansion  of  our  country,  the  Steel  industry 
must  keep  pace.  STELCO  alone  has  invested  about  150  million 
dollars  in  plant  and  equipment  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  will 
spend  more  than  another  100  millions  in  the  next  five  years. 
Great  needs  create  great  opportunities.  For  you  now,  and  for 
your  son  in  later  years,  Steel  offers  satisfying  and  rewarding 
careers  of  unlimited  scope.  Look  to  Steel  for  you — and  your  son. 

THE 

STEEL  COMPANY  OF  CANADA 

LIMITED 
Hamilton  and  Montreal 
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and  other  American   universities  had 
followed  suit. 

Dr.  William  Goldie,  who  had 
played  such  an  important  role  in  the 
Eaton  gift,  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  University  choose  one  of  his  for- 
mer students  as  the  full-time  depart- 
mental head  and  the  first  Sir  John 
and  Lady  Eaton  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Lieut. -Col.  Duncan  Graham  was 
still  overseas  as  chief  of  the  medical 
division,  No.  4  Canadian  General 
Hospital,  when  he  was  offered  the 
job.  Then  37,  he  had  graduated  from 
Toronto  in  1905,  worked  as  a  bac-  I 
teriologist  and  pathologist  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  visited  Europe 
for  two  years  of  post-graduate  study 
in  both  clinical  and  scientific  subjects,  I 
lectured  in  bacteriology  at  Varsity, 
and  returned  to  his  first  interest  of 
internal  medicine  as  a  wartime  officer. 
The  appointment,  reported  Dean  C.  K. 
Clarke,  was  approved  "by  all  who  are 
in  touch  with  modern  ideals." 

Dr.  Graham's  first  job  was  to  re- 
organize the  Toronto  General  Hos- 
pital's medical  services.  The  hospital's 
public  wards  had  always  been  set 
aside  as  a  University  teaching  unit; 
teaching,  however,  was  hindered  by 
a  three-way  split  of  the  medical  ser- 
vices with  each  section  virtually  inde- 
pendent. Some  reform  had  been 
sought  for  years,  but  stubbornly  re- 
sisted by  the  hospital. 

"Doctors,  as  you  know,  do  not 
always  agree  on  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  all  cases,"  Dr.   Graham 
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explained  recently  during  one  of  his 
still  frequent  visits  to  the  campus. 
"But  members  of  a  teaching  depart- 
ment must  agree  on  what  they  are 
teaching,  and  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment must  be  able  to  expect  that 
agreement."  The  solution:  combina- 
tion of  the  three  services  into  one, 
with  Dr.  Graham  himself  at  its  head 
as  physician-in-chief. 

His  next  move  was  against  two 
more  fundamental  problems  of  staff 
and  educational  policy.  He  knew  that 
the  younger  staff  members,  who  could 
least  afford  to  devote  time  to  teaching 
because  they  were  still  busy  setting 
up  practices,  were  receiving  by  far 
the  smallest  honoraria.  Furthermore, 
young  men,  no  matter  what  their 
quality,  all  had  to  begin  in  the  hos- 
pital's out-patients'  department  and 
stay  there  until  vacancies  in  the  in- 
patient services  arose.  This  could  be 
unwise  for  the  hospital  as  well  as  dis- 
couraging to  the  student. 

Dr.  Graham  also  knew  the  Univer- 
sity should  be  doing  more  to  bolster 
the  growing  interest  in  laboratory 
techniques.  Except  for  the  simplest 
tests — like  those  for  counting  the  cells 
in  blood  or  estimating  sugar  in  the 
urine — all  such  work  had  to  be  done 
in  the  University's  own  laboratories. 
Medical  students,  he  felt,  should  in- 
crease their  knowledge  by  working 
under  clinical  teachers  skilled  in 
physiology,  biochemistry,  bacterio- 
logy and  pathology  as  well  as  internal 
medicine. 

To  find  such  men,  Dr.  Graham  used 
part  of  the  Eaton  money  to  establish 


salaries  of  $2,400  a  year  for  six  young 
doctors  trained  in  one  or  other  of 
these  branches  and  prepared  to  devote 
their  full  time  to  research  and  clinical 
training.  In  those  days,  the  sum  was 
respectable;  he  had  little  difficulty 
finding  a  group  of  veterans,  most  with 
some  pre-war  post-graduate  ex- 
perience. 

To  ensure  turnover  and  to  build  up 
a  future  older  staff  along  the  lines  he 
sought,  Dr.  Graham  kept  these  men 
on  full-time  work  for  only  three  or 
four  years.  For  the  next  couple  of 
years,  they  were  given  two  hours  a 
day  to  build  up  a  private  practice; 
once  it  was  established  they  were  on 
their  own,  but  continued  as  part-time 
teachers  with  the  use  of  University 
research  facilities.  As  they  departed, 
new  men  took  their  places. 

The  combined  stress  on  clinical  and 
chemical  knowledge  soon  paid  off. 
When  Insulin  was  discovered,  Dr. 
Graham  had  a  team  of  men  specially 
trained  in  clinical  practice  and  the 
chemistry  of  diabetes  to  help  with  the 
first  treatment  of  human  patients. 
Another  team  was  ready  when  liver 
was  found  to  be  effective  in  the  care 
of  pernicious  anemia.  In  heart  and 
chest  ailments,  metabolic  disorders 
and  skin  diseases,  the  research  groups 
also  played  an  important  part. 

Children  have  a  special  place  in 
the  story  of  the  Eaton  gift.  Under  its 
terms,  $5,000  each  year  was  to  go  to 
pediatrics,  then  a  sub-department  in 
the  department  of  medicine.  Dr.  Alan 
Brown,  its  head,  used  the  money  for 
research  into  child  care  and  diseases 
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and  for  the  appointment  of  a  full- 
time  worker. 

At  first,  graduates  of  Dr.  Graham's 
training  were  absorbed  by  this  Uni- 
versity. As  years  passed,  however, 
they  and  other  of  his  former  students 
moved  to  other  schools.  They  included 
the  present  heads  of  departments  of 
medicine  at  Toronto,  British  Colum- 
bia, Saskatchewan,  Western  Ontario 
and  Dalhousie.  Among  the  first  six  to 
graduate  were  the  future  head  of 
medicine  at  the  Toronto  Western  Hos- 
pital and  a  director  of  medicine  at 
the  Mayo  Clinic. 

The  system  of  full-time  men  at  top 
and  bottom  of  a  department,  supple- 
mented in  between  by  a  larger  corps 
of  part-time  teachers,  quickly  found 
favour.  A  Rockefeller  grant  in  1921 
was  used  to  organize  the  department 
of  surgery  at  Toronto  along  similar 
lines.  Other  clinical  departments  such 


as  obstetrics  and  oto-laryngology  fol- 
lowed suit  in  time.  So  did  clinical 
departments  in  other  universities. 

Today      Dr.      Graham,      professor 
emeritus  since   1947,  is  an  alert  and  j 
active  77.   He  retains  his  interest  in 
his  old  department,  now  headed  by  I 
Dr.    R.    F.    Farquharson,    and    also 
spends  one  morning  a  week  at  Sunny-  | 
brook  Hospital  in  an  advisory  position. 
Most   weekends   he   spends  with   his 
wife    at   their   cottage    near   Fenelon 
Falls. 

Over  the  years,  the  Eatons  decided  j 
to  end  the  payments  of  $25,000  a  year  I 
for  20  years  and  instead  set  up  a  sub- 
stantial trust  fund  which,  long  after 
the  original  grant  would  have  run  out,  | 
still  returns  more  than  $20,000  a  year  j 
in  income.  The  department  of  medi- 
cine must  supplement  this  from  other 
sources  to  carry  out  teaching  and  re- 
search to  meet  modern  needs. 


Obituaries 

1894  Donald  Davidson  (D),  Aug.  22. 

1897  Francis  P.  McNulty  (M),  Sept.  6. 
George  K.  Quarrington  ( P ) ,  Sept.  9. 

1898  Wilber  G.  Spaulding  ( D ) ,  Oct.  25. 

1899  John  G.  O'Donoghue  (L),  Sept.  8. 

1900  Rev.  Robert  B.  Patterson  (UC),  Oct.  27. 

1901  George  W.  Smith  ( M ),  Aug.  16. 

1902  William  A.  Fleming  ( D ) ,  Oct.  22. 

Mrs.  Ernest  V.  Neelands  ( nee  Jessie  Easson )  ( UC ) , 
Oct.  20. 

1903  William  E.  Gallie  ( M ) ,  Sept.  25. 
George  E.  Greenway  (M),  Oct.  10. 
Rev.  Richard  O.  Jolliffe  (V),  Oct.  8. 
Julian  D.  Loudon  (UC,  M  '06),  Oct.  16. 

1904  Samuel  R.  Crerar  (S),  Sept.  15. 

1906  Kenneth  Campbell  ( M ) ,  Oct.  25. 

1907  James  L.  Burns  (M),  Sept.  13. 

Rt.  Rev.  W.  A.  Cameron  (UC),  Oct.  9. 
Arthur  E.  Nourse  (S),  Sept.  18. 
Ralph  C.  Purser  (S),  Sept.  9. 
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1908     Morley  A.  Jull  ( Ag),  Oct.  25. 

Earl  E.  Shepley  (M),  Aug.  18. 

William  E.  Taylor  (S),  Oct.  24. 
1910     Rev.  G.  S.  Buckingham  (V),  Aug.  31. 

James  A.  Walker  (S),  Sept.  21. 

1912  John  S.  Parker  ( S ) ,  Sept.  13. 

1913  Rev.  William  J.  Mumford  (V),  Oct.  21. 
Gordon  C.  Patterson  (UC),  Sept.  21. 
Merton  C.  TindaLe  (D),  Oct.  14. 

1914  Roy  H.  Rice  ( S ) ,  Sept.  27. 

1915  Harry  A.  Wood  ( S ) ,  Aug.  28. 

1916  Henry  A.  Hession  ( M ) ,  Sept.  25. 
Lawrence  R.  Hill  (M),  Aug.  21. 

1918  Mrs.  W.  B.  Horkins  (nee  Alice  McClelland)  (StM), 

Oct.  18. 

1919  Edmund  A.  Carleton  ( M ) ,  Oct.  22. 

1920  Percy  Lowe  (T),  Aug.  30. 
Marjorie  M.  Schell  (V),  Sept.  5. 

1922  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Gault  ( UC),  Aug.  25. 
William  James  Turner  (D),  Aug.  31. 

1923  Leslie  E.  Blackwell  ( UC ),  Oct.  20. 
Leslie  B.Bond  (UC),Oct.  11. 
James  L.  Braid  (UC),  Sept.  1. 
Leonard  L.  Henry  ( M ) ,  Aug.  25. 
William  E.  Hume  (Ed),  Oct.  28. 
Lloyd  Alexander  Stirling  (D),  Aug.  17. 
Rev.  George  H.  Thomas  (Ed),  Oct.  23. 

1924  Rev.  Gordon  Domm  (V),  Sept.  11. 

1925  William  D.  Erion  (P),  Aug.  31. 

1926  Alec  M.  Agnew  (M),  Aug.  11. 
Raymond  H.  Armstrong  ( V ) ,  Aug.  23. 
Edwin  Harold  Hewitt  (D),  Sept.  24. 

1929     Wesley  R.  Scott  Douglas  (V),  Sept.  16. 

A.  Rand  Phipps  (S),  Aug.  18. 
1931     William  L.  Robinson  (P),  Sept.  17. 

1934  Rev.  E.  A.  J.  Lawlor  ( StM ),  Aug.  29. 
Alfred  R.  Williams  (S),  Oct.  4. 

1935  Laila  C.  Scott  (T),  Oct.  13. 

1937  Christine  I.  Ferrier  (TC),  Oct.  14. 
William  A.  Grindlay  ( Ag ) ,  Sept.  5. 
Richard  W.  Hutton  (Ag),  Oct.  12. 
Robert  A.  Klaehn  ( Ag ) ,  Sept.  4. 

1938  Ralph  I.  Wolfe  ( M ) ,  Oct.  2. 

1942  William  P.  Woods  (S),  Oct.  13. 

1943  Donald  B.  Nicol  (UC),  Sept.  7. 

1944  Picard  Morissette  (P),  Aug.  26. 
1949     Lillian  F.  Boes  ( SW ) ,  Oct.  7. 
1952     David  H.  Box  ( M ) ,  Oct.  8. 
1957     Edwin  J.  Walker  (  S ),  Sept.  20. 
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Opinion  Poll from  Page  13 

about  university  endowment  will  have 
to  be  revised." 

The  Canadian  Jewish  Chronicle,  of 
Montreal,  said,  "This  is  a  most  worth- 
while plan.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  be  implemented."  The  Gleaner, 
of  Fredericton,  N.B.,  was  cautious: 
"As  a  goal,  it  still  has  many  difficulties 
to  be  ironed  out."  Said  the  Northern 
Miner,  published  in  Toronto:  "One  of 
the  best  features  ...  is  the  deserving 
recognition  it  gives  to  good  scholar- 
ship. All  too  often  the  accolades  have 
been  reserved  for  the  athletic  heroes, 
the  bugle  blowers  and  the  participants 
in  various  other  extramural  activi- 
ties .  .  .  After  all,  book  learning  is 
still  the  primary  objective  of  an  edu- 
cation." 

One  of  the  few  doubts  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  Ottawa  Journal. 
"Would  this  be  wise?"  it  asked. 
"Ability  to  come  up  with  high  marks 
at  a  high  school  or  a  university  is  not 
always  the  final  test  of  a  student's 
future  usefulness  as  a  citizen,  as  wit- 
ness Winston  Churchill.  There  remain 
the  tests  of  what  a  student  may  or 
can  do  after  he  leaves  university,  the 
tests  of  industry,  of  application,  of 
moral  and  physical  stamina,  of  all  the 
things  covered  by  what  we  call 
character.' " 

Two  newspapers,  however — The 
Toronto  Star  and  The  Calgary  Herald 
—thought  the  scheme,  although  radi- 
cal to  most,  was  too  moderate.  Said 
the  Star:  "The  advantage  of  the  pro- 
posal is  its  practicality,  here  and  now 
.  .  .  The  disadvantage  of  the  proposal 
is  its  restrictiveness.  The  full  benefits 


would  be  available  only  to  first-class 
honour  students  .  .  .  Dr.  Bissell  said: 
'We  are  opening  our  doors  only  to 
those  who  by  right  of  intellectual 
achievement  have  a  warrant  to  enter 
them.'  Good.  But  that  means  more 
than  a  very  small  elite.  Open  the 
doors  to  all  qualified,  and  make 
entrance  free  to  all  who  are  qualified 
to  enter." 

And  The  Calgary  Herald:  "It  seems 
to  us  that  the  plan  is  not  broad 
enough.  There  is  a  great  mass  of 
students  who  attend  high  school  and 
who,  while  they  do  not  attain  first 
class  honours,  nonetheless  wish  to  go 
to  university  but  find  too  many  finan- 
cial difficulties  in  their  way.  From 
these  students  will  come  the  bulk  of 
physicians,  lawyers,  engineers  and 
those  who  will  provide  the  leadership 
so  vitally  needed  in  any  given  com- 
munity .  .  .  The  future  leaders,  the 
solid  core  of  'middlemen,'  deserve  a 
chance  too,  if  they  can  qualifv." 

Finally,  an  interesting  if  off-beat 
viewpoint  from  The  Halifax  Chronicle- 
Herald:  "Since  society  in  general  has 
accepted  the  financial  responsibility  of 
caring  for  the  feeble-minded,  there 
can  be  little  argument  today  against 
assisting  the  bright." 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

Was  your  December  Varsity 
Graduate  correctly  addressed? 
If  not,  will  you  please  drop  us  a 
line  or  return  the  envelope  with 
the    correction    clearlv    marked. 
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With  an  Introduction 

by  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  3 


THREE  SONS 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 


This  issue  of  the  Varsity  Graduate  contains  the  addresses  given  at  the 
installations  of  three  graduates  of  this  University  in  three  of  its  highest 
offices :  F.  C.  A.  Jeanneret  in  the  office  of  Chancellor,  Northrop  Frye  and  Moffatt 
Woodside  in  the  offices  of  Principal  of  Victoria  College  and  Principal  of  Uni- 
versity College.  Much  is  said  about  each  of  them  in  the  introductions  and  mes- 
sages of  felicitation;  they  reveal  much  about  their  character  and  high  quality 
in  the  addresses  they  made;  they  are  widely  known  and  admired  by  their 
fellow  graduates.  But  additional  biographical  detail  may  be  justified,  to  inform 
some,  to  remind  others,  and  to  be  a  record  for  generations  to  come. 

Francois  Charles  Archtjle  Jeanneret  was  born  at  Elmira,  Ontario,  on 
November  18th,  1890.  His  father,  who  had  come  at  the  age  of  sixteen  from 
French  Switzerland,  was  a  jeweller  in  that  town  and  for  some  years  a  member 
of  its  Council.  It  was  characteristic  that  the  young  Jeanneret  should  choose  his 
university  only  after  personal  investigation:  he  visited  Toronto,  attended  a 
lecture  by  W.  J.  Alexander  (probably  on  Hamlet),  and  decided  then  and 
there  to  enrol.  He  graduated  with  First  Class  honours,  writing  under  the  pseu- 
donym (examination  numbers  are  a  recent  innovation)  "Assail".  He  continued 
his  assault  on  the  barriers  to  admission  to  the  academic  fife,  and  soon  prevailed. 
After  a  year's  teaching  at  Upper  Canada  College  and  continuing  study  at  the 
University,  he  was  appointed  Lecturer  in  French  in  University  College. 

Further  graduate  work  at  Chicago  and  the  Sorbonne  was  done  at  intervals 
in  vacations  and  on  leave.  He  became  an  Assistant  Professor  in  1921,  a  Pro- 
fessor in  1926,  and  Head  of  his  Department  in  1927.  He  had  been  Registrar  of 
his  College  in  the  years  1917-1922  and  he  became  its  Principal  in  1951.  He 
was  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  the  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  of  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  1947-51.  His  mixture  of  firmness,  kindness  and 


good  judgment  contributed  greatly  to 
the  success  of  the  School  as  it  shook 
itself  down  in  the  new  constitution 
which  he,  amongst  others,  had  helped 
Harold  Innis  tailor  for  it. 

To  many  students  who  have  not 
come  to  his  College  or  his  University 
the  name  of  Jeanneret  is  familiar  as 
the  author  of  the  textbooks  they  used 
at  school:  Cours  Primaire,  Pour  Lire 
avec  Plaisir,  and  many  others.  To  many 
teachers  of  French  he  was  known  as 
a  sound  Examiner-in-Chief  for  Grade 
XIII;  he  served  twenty  times  in  this 
capacity.  His  love  for  Quebec  and  its 
people  and  his  desire  to  promote 
mutual  understanding  and  true  bi- 
lingualism  led  him  to  become  director 
of  the  first  summer  school  in  oral 
French  organized  by  the  Department 
of  Education  of  Ontario  for  teachers 
of  French  in  the  schools  of  the  Pro- 
vince. He  directed  this  school  for 
fifteen  years  and  some  thousand 
teachers  (and  indirectly,  their  pupils) 
benefited  enormously.  In  1935  he 
organized  a  complementary  course  for 
the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec  for  teachers  of 
English  in  Quebec  schools.  In  1937 
he  was  honoured  by  Laval  University 
during  the  Congres  de  la  Langue 
Francaise  by  the  conferring  of  the 
honorary  degree  of  Docteur  es  Let- 
tres.  Later  the  University  of  Montreal 
conferred  the  same  degree  and  Mc- 
M  aster  conferred  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws.  The  Government 
of  France  appointed  him  Officier 
d'Academie  and,  at  the  pre-installa- 
tion  lunch,  the  French  Ambassador 
presented  him  with  a  medal. 


Members  of  his  College  and  readers 
of  this  magazine  do  not  need  to  be 
reminded  that  a  rose  window  was 
unveiled  in  West  Hall  of  University 
College  to  honour  him  and  to  com- 
memorate his  service  to  the  College. 

Before  he  left  Elmira  for  the  Uni- 
versity the  young  Jeanneret  became 
engaged  to  Evelyn  Frances  Geikie, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Walter  Geikie  of  El- 
mira. They  were  married  on  June 
23rd,  1913.  How  much  of  the  success 
of  his  career  he  owes  to  his  wife  onlv 
he  can  know;  but  we  know  she  has 
played  a  great  part  and  that  she  will 
continue  to  do  so  as  our  Chancellor's 
wife. 

Herman  Northrop  Frye  was  born 
at  Sherbrooke,  Quebec,  on  July  14th, 
1912.   His  maternal  grandfather  was 
a    Methodist    circuit-rider    who    had 
attended  Victoria  in  its  Cobourg  days, 
his  mother  a  teacher,  his  father  one 
of  a  large  Eastern  Townships  family 
of  New  England  origin.  Growing  up 
in  the  Maritimes,  he  graduated  from 
Moncton  High  School  with  its  highest 
award,  i.e.  six  months  at  a  local  busi- 
ness college!  He  came  to  Toronto  in 
1929  to  enter  a  typewriting  contest, 
and  stayed  to  enrol  at  Victoria  College   I 
as  a  "church"  student.  He  graduated   j 
in  1933  with  First  Class  honours  in  I 
Philosophy  (English  and  History  Op-    ; 
tion),  having  been  a  pupil  of  those  ; 
three  great  teachers  of  English  at  Vic- 
toria, Pelham  Edgar,  John  D.  Robins  ! 
and  E.  J.  Pratt,  the  last  of  whom  was 
present  to  bring  greetings  to  his  old 
student  as  he  became  his  new  Prin- 
cipal. 


Three  years  of  theological  training 
at  Emmanuel  led  to  ordination  in  the 
United  Church  of  Canada  in  1936.  A 
Royal  Society  of  Canada  Fellowship 
then  took  him  to  Merton  College,  Ox- 
ford, where  Edmund  Blunden,  poet 
and  critic,  became  his  tutor.  One  year 
at  Oxford  was  followed  by  one  year 
of  teaching  at  Victoria,  and  then  an- 
other vear  at  Oxford  as  Trick  Travel- 
ling  Scholar.  He  returned  to  Victoria 
College  as  a  Lecturer  in  English  in 
1939,  became  Assistant  Professor  in 
1942,  Associate  Professor  in  1946. 
Professor  in  1948  and  Chairman  of  his 
Department  in  1952. 

The  tributes  paid  to  him  draw  at- 
tention to  his  two  great  books,  Fearful 
Symmetry  (1947)  and  Anatomy  of 
Criticism  (1957).  Of  his  other  writ- 
ings only  a  few  can  be  mentioned.  He 
edited  Pelham  Edgar's  autobiography, 
Across  My  Path,  C.  T.  Currellv's  auto- 
biography, 1  Brought  the  Ages  Home, 
and  the  second  edition  of  the  Col- 
lected Poems  of  E.  J.  Pratt.  He  also 
edited  a  text  of  Milton,  Shakespeare's 
Tempest  in  the  Pelicans,  a  selection 
from  Blake  in  the  Modern  Library  and 
a  selection  from  Byron  in  Major 
British  Writers.  He  was  literary  editor 
and  then  editor  of  the  Canadian 
Forum,  1948-54.  He  has  written  the 
annual  critical  survey  of  Canadian 
poetry  for  Letters  in  Canada  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Quarterly  since 
1950. 

Xorthrop  Frye  was  elected  to  Fel- 
lowship in  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  in  1950  and  in  that  same  year 
was  awarded  a  Guggenheim  Fellow- 
ship. In  1954  he  was  a  Visiting  Pro- 


fessor at  Princeton.  In  1955  he  was 
appointed  as  a  Fellow  of  the  School  of 
Letters  at  Indiana  University.  In  1957 
he  was  a  Visiting  Professor  at  Har- 
vard, and  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  (honoris  causa) 
by  Carleton  University.  In  1958  he 
was  awarded  the  Lome  Pierce  Medal 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada.  All  of 
which  is  but  a  sample  of  the  honours 
which  have  been  heaped  upon  him. 
His  wife,  the  former  Helen  Kemp, 
also  graduated  from  Victoria  in  1933. 
She  has  been  a  Lecturer  in  the  Art 
Gallery  of  Toronto  and  an  Editorial 
Reader  on  the  Toronto  Star  Weekly. 
She  is  now  President  of  the  Victoria 
Women's  Association  and  Chairman 
of  the  Victoria  Picture  Exhibition 
Committee.  His  wife  will  be  a  tower 
of  strength,  and  his  music  will  be  a 
haven  of  retreat. 

Moffatt  St.  Andrew  Woodside 
was  born  at  Carleton  Place.  Ontario. 
on  May  18th.  1906,  the  son  of  the 
Reverend  George  Alexander  and 
Annie  Laura  ( Woodington )  Wood- 
Fide.  From  Brantford  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute he  won  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Scholarship  and  an  Edward  Blake 
Scholarship.  He  enrolled  in  University 
College  and  graduated  with  First 
Class  honours  in  Classics  as  McCaul 
Gold  Medallist  in  1928.  Owen  and 
Hutlon.  Milner  and  Cochrane,  DeWitt 
of  Victoria,  and  Brett  in  Philosophv 
were  among  his  teachers;  Norwood 
came1  to  the  College  while  he  was  an 
undergraduate.  He  went  to  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford,  as  a  Rhodes 
Scholar,  where  under  the  tutelage  of 


a  great  classicist,  Professor  Grundy, 
he  discovered  that  ancient  history, 
which  he  had  previously  disliked,  was 
a  fascinating  field  and  one  which  he 
wanted  to  till. 

He  returned  to  University  College 
as  Lecturer  in  Greek  and  Roman  His- 
tory in  1931.  He  was  appointed  Lec- 
turer in  Classics  in  Victoria  College  in 
1932,  Assistant  Professor  in  Ancient 
History  in  1935,  Associate  Professor 
in  1940,  and  Nelles  Professor  of  An- 
cient History  in  1947.  He  also  served 
as  Registrar  of  his  College,  1944-52. 
Then  in  1952  Sidney  Smith  had  the 
wisdom  to  appoint  him  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  in  succession  to  Dr. 
Samuel  Beatty.  He  proved  to  be  a 
great  Dean,  and  for  a  year  (1957-58) 
he  carried  with  distinction  the  burden 


of  Acting  President.  I  have  paid  my 
tribute  in  a  short  message  delivered  at 
his  installation,  so  I  must  say  no  more 
here. 

As  an  undergraduate  Moffatt  Wood- 
side  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Players'  Guild  and  played  Helmer  in 
Ibsen's  The  Doll's  House.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Guild  in  his  final  year  was 
Eleanor  Agnes  Barton,  daughter  of 
Judge  T.  H.  Barton  of  Toronto.  She 
became  Mrs.  Woodside  in  1933.  By 
many  she  is  remembered  for  her  fine 
performances  in  the  Hart  House 
Theatre  of  which  she  is  now  a  Syndic. 
As  wife  of  the  Dean  she  endeared  her- 
self to  the  seventeen  Chairmen  of 
Departments  whose  leader  was  the 
Dean. 


Vincent  W.  Bladen 
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THE  CHANCELLOR'S 
ADDRESS 


My  first  duty  as  Chancellor  must  be  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Senate 
for  giving  me  the  privilege  of  serving  the  University  for  a  little  while 
longer  than  is  normally  allowed,  albeit  in  a  somewhat  different  capacity. 
1  do  appreciate  the  honour  you  have  done  me,  especially  when  I  read  the 
names  of  my  twenty-one  distinguished  predecessors.  However,  any  illusions  I 
may  have  had  concerning  the  powers  of  a  Chancellor  have  been  completely 
dispelled  by  my  trusty  mentor,  Blaise  Pascal.  His  Pensees  (from  which  word 
we  derive  our  English  "pansies",  as  you  doubtless  know),  contain  no  bouquet 
of  any  kind  for  the  holder  of  this  office.  These  are  the  disenchanting  words  of 
that  seventeenth-century  philosopher,  mathematician,  physicist,  mystic  and 
wit:  "Le  chancelier  est  grave  et  revetu  d'ornements,  car  son  poste  est  faux". 
Not  satisfied  with  implying,  most  unmistakably,  that  gravity  of  mien  and 
gaudiness  of  garment  are  natural  appurtenances  of  administrative  impotence, 
Pascal  goes  on  to  say  that  what  the  poor  Chancellor  lacks  in  power  he  makes 
up  for  in  imagination. 

You  will  understand  my  gratitude  to  the  provincial  legislature  for  giving 
the  office  some  semblance  of  reality  by  making  its  holder  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  and  of  the  Senate  of  this  University,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
statutory  committees  of  both  these  bodies,  thus  giving  him  the  opportunity 
of  being  of  some  use.  In  addition,  the  University  Act  gives  him  the  right  to 
confer  degrees. 

I  regard  it  as  a  very  special  privilege  that  the  first  degrees  I  shall  confer  will 
be  on  His  Excellency  the  High  Commissioner  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
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on  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of 
France.  We  do  honour  to  two  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  in  Canada,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  the  Mother  Countries 
they  represent  and  to  which  we  are 
bound  as  a  people  bv  strong  ties  of 
kinship  and  affection.  Could  a  more 
fitting  ceremony  signalize  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  battle  on 
the  Plains  of  Abraham?  The  time  has 
come  when  Canadians,  both  English 
and  French,  can  join  in  saying  with 
full  hearts  and  mutual  respect:  "Je  me 
souviens — I  remember",  ever  mindful 
of  what  we  owe  to  the  two  main 
sources  of  our  country's  cultures.  May 
I  repeat  these  same  sentiments,  Your 
Excellencies,  in  words  I  used  in  Mont- 
real very  recently: 

"Nos  deux  cultures  ancestrales  ont 
enrichi  notre  pays,  et  chaque  groupe 
ethnique  se  doit  de  conserver  sa  ma- 
niere  de  vivre  et  son  heritage  tout  en 
respectant  ceux  de  Tautre.  Que  notre 
patriotisme  soit  hante  par  le  reve  de 
l'unite  de  nos  deux  grandes  races. 
Mais  prions  Dieu  que  ce  soit  une  unite 
dans  la  diversite,  et  que  chaque 
groupe  reste  fidele  a  son  passe\"  (Hav- 
ing no  political  axe  to  grind,  I  can 
repeat  in  Ontario  exactly  what  I  say 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec.) 

It  was  from  such  ancient  cultures 
that  our  Canadian  universities  drew 
their  inspiration  at  the  outset,  and  for 
a  long  time  most  of  their  intellectual 
sustenance.  One  of  these  universities, 
our  own,  will  form  the  basis  of  most  of 
what  I  shall  say  this  evening.  More- 
over, I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  rights 
of    Methuselah    to    reminisce    just    a 


little.  While  it  will  be  impossible  for 
me  to  sketch  even  in  broadest  outline 
the  growth  of  our  University  or  to 
attempt  to  evaluate  in  detail  its  con- 
tribution to  our  society,  I  do  propose 
to  highlight  a  few  significant  stages 
in  the  evolution  of  an  institution 
which  in  the  words  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  "has  made  its  con- 
tribution to  every  facet  of  Canadian 
life"  and  is  "one  of  the  ranking  uni- 
versities of  the  world". 

That  statement  was  made  through 
this  same  microphone,  after  the  last 
election,  and  bears  repetition  in  the 
midst  of  our  Campaign  for  the  Na- 
tional Fund. 

One  of  the  earliest  suggestions  on 
record  that  a  university  should  be 
established  in  this  region  came  from 
Colonel  John  Graves  Simcoe,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Upper  Canada,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  on 
April  30,  1795.  Among  the  reasons 
Colonel  Simcoe  gave  for  recommend- 
ing such  a  foundation  was  that  it 
would  "have  great  influence  in  civiliz- 
ing the  Indians,  and  what  is  of  more 
importance,  those  who  corrupt  them". 
Whether  these  high-minded  objectives 
have  ever  been  attained  might  be 
awkward  to  determine,  but  their  men- 
tion does  make  plain  that  at  that  time 
ours  was  what  would  now  be  called 
an  underdeveloped  country. 

It  took  almost  half  a  century  for 
Colonel  Simcoe's  proposal  to  be  im- 
plemented by  the  opening  of  King's 
College,  the  predecessor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  the  delay  being 
caused  largely  by  what  might  be 
termed  "wars  of  religion".  Conflicts  of 
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other  kinds  developed  later,  inspired 
chiefly  by  politicians  seeking  to  wield 
control  over  academic  policy  and  ap- 
pointments. Civil  liberties  of  members 
of  the  teaching  staff  were  curtailed, 
students — of  whom  two  bore  the 
names  of  Greenwood  and  of  King- 
became  embroiled  with  the  adminis- 
trative authorities,  as  did  some  pro- 
fessors. Dismissals  ensued,  and  in 
February,  1895,  a  "strike"  or  boycott 
of  lectures  was  declared.  The  setting 
up  by  the  Ontario  Government  of  a 
Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  trouble  achieved  little  of 
immediate  value  except  to  give  wide 
publicity  to  the  very  unsatisfactory 
situation.  Almost  a  decade  later  a  new 
Royal  Commission  was  appointed  and 
this  body  made  drastic  recommenda- 
tions which  were  embodied  in  the 
University  Act  of  1906,  the  terms  of 
which  have  served  as  our  operating 
orders  ever  since. 

This  Act  was  in  a  very  real  sense 
our  Magna  Charta,  freeing  the  Uni- 
versity from  political  control,  estab- 
lishing an  independent  Board  of 
Governors,  defining  the  powers  of  the 
administrators,  assigning  academic 
authority  to  the  Senate,  and  finally 
making  federation  a  working  reality. 
A  new  president,  Robert  (later  Sir 
Robert)  Falconer,  was  appointed  to 
put  the  new  Act  into  operation.  The 
newly  established  Board  of  Governors 
included  almost  all  the  members  of 
the  Commission,  the  only  survivor  of 
which  is  Dr.  D.  Bruce  Macdonald. 

Before  the  University  Act,  progress 
of  any  kind  had  been  lamentably  slow 
because  of  a  lack  of  unified  thinking 


and,  as  a  consequence,  a  lack  of  pub- 
lic and  private  support.  While  many 
members  of  the  Faculty  had  been 
eminently  successful  in  their  role  as 
teachers,  especially  in  disseminating 
knowledge  and  interpreting  the  great 
writers  of  the  past,  the  limitations  of 
library  and  laboratory  had  discour- 
aged attempts  at  independent  schol- 
arly research  and  scientific  investiga- 
tion. The  goodwill  now  established 
with  Church  and  State  was  accom- 
panied by  financial  support,  and 
gradual  development  of  the  necessary 
facilities  soon  followed  in  all  the 
faculties. 

But  progress  would  doubtless  still 
have  been  slow  had  not  the  new  era 
ushered  in  a  new  sense  of  freedom. 
No  longer  did  appointments  and  pro- 
motions depend  upon  the  political 
party  in  power,  nor  was  university 
policy  now  determined  by  political 
expediency.  President  Falconer,  at  all 
times  a  champion  of  academic  free- 
dom, was  largely  responsible  for  its 
acceptance  in  our  community.  Shortly 
before  his  retirement  he  was  able  to 
say:  "As  yet  the  provincial  universities 
and  colleges  have  not  suffered  from 
political  partisanship,  their  boards  of 
governors  having  been  allowed  the 
full  privileges  of  their  trusteeship." 
We  have  been  fortunate  to  a  unique 
degree  in  the  leadership  that  has  been 
given  to  us  by  our  succession  of  presi- 
dents and  also  in  the  strong  co- 
operation they  have  had  from  the 
Boards  of  Governors.  In  a  recent  ar- 
ticle Colonel  W.  E.  Phillips,  the 
present  Chairman,  declared:  "Aca- 
demic freedom  is  vital  to  the  life  of 


any  university,  and  we  must  be  con- 
cerned with  anything  that  appears  to 
threaten  it."  A  quarter  of  a  century 
after  Sir  Robert  Falconer  wrote  the 
statement  I  quoted  earlier,  the  late 
President  Sidney  Smith  was  able  to 
state  that  our  provincial  government 
has  consistently  respected  the  auto- 
nomy of  our  Board  and  at  the  same 
time  has  given  us  generous  financial 
support. 

This  bit  of  local  history  was  not 
intended  to  suggest  that  the  Univer- 
sity Act  of  1906  created  the  best  of  all 
possible  academic  worlds,  in  which  its 
inhabitants  lived  happily  ever  after. 
Such  complacency  would  be  totally 
foreign  to  any  university  atmosphere. 
Its  purpose  was,  rather,  to  indicate 
how  and  when  an  educational  institu- 
tion belonging  to  the  State,  the  people 
of  Ontario,  achieved  academic  free- 
dom, the  foundation  stone  of  a  true 
university  and  of  democratic  educa- 
tion itself. 

While  freedom  confers  many  privi- 
leges, it  also  entails  many  responsibili- 
ties. Indeed,  the  corollary  of  freedom 
is  responsibility7.  Freedom  of  enquiry, 
freedom  of  discussion  and  publication, 
freedom  to  attempt  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  knowledge  and  widen 
mental  horizons,  all  these  demand  in- 
tellectual and  moral  integrity.  "None 
can  love  freedom  heartily  but  good 
men,"  said  Milton,  "the  rest  love  not 
freedom  but  licence."  When  a  man 
believes,  as  I  firmlv  believe,  that  there 
are  absolute  values,  independent  of 
time  and  of  milieu,  he  is  less  con- 
cerned as  a  teacher  with  making  the 
individual  a  well-adjusted  member  of 


a  particular  group  than  with  drawing 
out  his  innate  qualities,  acquainting 
him  with  the  accumulated  wisdom  of 
the  ages,  subjecting  him  to  the  tough 
discipline  of  thinking  for  himself,  and 
by  discussion  and  debate  developing 
the  faculty  of  individual  judgment. 
Einstein  is  reported  to  have  said:  "If 
a  young  man  has  trained  his  muscles 
and  his  physical  endurance  by  gym- 
nastics and  walking,  he  will  later  be 
fitted  for  every  kind  of  physical  work. 
This  is  also  analogous  to  the  training 
of  the  mind."  The  individual  with  the 
trained  mind  will  have  the  courage  of 
his  convictions,  the  capacity  to  stand 
alone  on  occasion,  steadfast  in  the 
knowledge  that  his  decision  is  in  ac- 
cord with  reason  and  based  on  the 
tenets  of  the  great  thinkers  of  all  time 
who  have  discovered  for  themselves 
what  constitutes  the  good  life.  The 
report  of  a  committee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Sir  Cvril  Norwood  ap- 
pointed by  the  British  Board  of  Edu- 
cation about  fourteen  years  ago  began 
with  the  statement:  "We  believe  that 
education  cannot  stop  short  of  recog- 
nizing the  ideals  of  truth  and  beautv 
and  goodness  as  final  and  binding  for 
all  times  and  in  all  places  as  ultimate 
values."  More  recently,  at  the  Com- 
monwealth Education  Conference 
held  at  Oxford  last  July,  the  inter- 
dependence of  freedom,  education 
and  character  was  thus  affirmed  bv 
Lord  Halifax  in  his  opening  address: 
"Freedom  itself  is  likely  to  depend 
upon  the  education  that  we  are  pro- 
viding now  for  our  young  people:  not 
only,  probably  not  mainly,  because  of 
the   technical   skills   which   education 
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Dr.  F.  C.  A.  Jeanneret,  the  Chancellor,  photographed  on  the  night  of  his 
installation  with  Dr.  Claude  Bissell,  the  President,  and  Lt.-Coi.  W.  E. 
Phillips,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors.  After  the  Chairman  had 
administered  the  oath  of  office,  the  President  installed  the  Chancellor  "in  the 
name  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  of  the  memhers  of  Convocation". 

can  give  them,  but  also  because  of  the  with  freedom  as  a  postulate  for  educa- 

qualities  of  character  and  mind  that  tion   rightly   conceived,    freedom   will 

it  is  the  privilege  of  education  to  instil  also   be   the  end  product.   The   truth 

into  them."  Thus,  it  may  be  said  thai  shall  make  you  free. 
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The    Chancellor    and    Mrs.    Jeanneret 
matching  wits  at  scrabble. 

What  I  have  been  saying  is  ap- 
plicable equally  to  the  humanities,  the 
social  sciences,  and  the  physical  and 
biological  sciences.  Indeed,  the  unified 
study  of  man  and  nature  must  ad- 
vance at  as  uniform  a  pace  as  possible 
or  this  poor  world  will  soon  be  sadly 
out  of  joint.  Science  would  seem  for 
the  moment  to  have  outstripped  the 
other  intellectual  disciplines  and,  of 
course,  nothing  should  be  done  to  stay 
its  advance,  so  long  as  it  gives 
promise  of  promoting  the  well-being 
of  the  human  race.  We  recognize  our 
indebtedness  for  what  has  been  ac- 
complished especially  in  the  field  of 
medicine,  one  significant  contribution 
being  the  discovery  of  Insulin  within 
our  own  laboratories,  but  we  tremble 
to  think  of  what  the  fate  of  humanity 
will  be  if  sweet  reason  and  wisdom 


enjoy 


do  not  soon  intervene. 
President  Griswold  of  Yale 
speaks  for  us  when  he 
says:  "We  are  the  best 
informed  generation  that 
ever  lived,  with  the  most 
primitive  ideas  of  what  to 
do  with  our  information. 
We  know  how  to  blow  up 
the  world,  but  we  don't 
know  how  to  govern  it." 

Imagine  what  we  Cana- 
dians could  do  in  educa- 
tional expansion  with  the 
$1,700,000,000  per  an- 
num we  are  now  com- 
pelled to  spend  on 
national  defence.  And  we 
have  an  obligation  in  the 
realm  of  education,  not 
only  at  home  but  toward 
the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
Commonwealth  and,  indeed,  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  This  we  are  only  now  be- 
ginning to  realize.  Not  so  long  ago  our 
own  was  an  underdeveloped  country. 
We  are  under  tremendous  obligation  to 
Britain  for  the  assistance  given  us  to 
develop  our  economy  and  our  culture. 
This  debt  we  can  discharge  by  going  to 
the  help  of  India,  Pakistan,  the  West 
Indies  and  other  countries.  Material 
help,  technical  aid,  assistance  with 
their  educational  programmes,  espe- 
cially at  the  higher  levels,  and  in 
teacher  training,  much  of  this  can  be 
given  in  the  form  of  scholarships  and 
fellowships  and  by  the  loan  of  experts 
in  various  fields  of  education.  Canada 
lias  made  its  commitment  for  the  next 
academic  year.  Our  university  must 
accept  its  share  of  the  responsibility. 
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There  are  responsibilities  without 
number  on  which  I  have  not  touched, 
and  limitation  of  time  will  not  allow 
me  to  do  more  than  merely  mention 
a  few  of  these.  Uniform  progress  has 
been  relatively  simple  during  a  cen- 
tury of  gradual  expansion,  but  when 
our  numbers  will  double  within  a 
decade,  our  primary  problem  will  be 
to  maintain  intellectual  standards  and 
at  the  same  time  deal  fairly  with  each 
individual  student.  With  nothing  short 
of  excellence  as  our  target,  we  must 
give  him  the  guidance  needed  to  form 
proper  work  habits  and  to  develop  his 
maximum  potential.  We  must  discour- 
age him  from  electing  courses  which 
are  mainly  informational  rather  than 
the  tougher  type  requiring  real  mental 
effort.  In  our  attempt  to  develop  criti- 
cal habits,  to  encourage  wholesome 
scepticism,  to  debunk  much  of  what 
has  been  taken  for  granted,  we  must 
guard  against  turning  out  too  many 
smart  young  cynics  who  will  contri- 
bute little  or  nothing  constructive 
during  the  rest  of  their  lives.  In  trying 
to  avoid  the  semblance  of  indoctrina- 
tion, we  must  not  lean  so  far  back- 
ward as  to  appear  to  attach  more 
importance  to  realistic  or  economic 
values  than  we  do  to  spiritual  values. 
Here  I  borrow  from  mv  padre:  "Let's 
stand  for  something  lest  we  fall  for 
anything." 

We  must  strive  to  develop  the  crea- 
tive and  imaginative  faculties,  so  valu- 
able in  every  sphere  of  life,  and  so 
essential  for  later  scholarly  investiga- 
tion and  scientific  research.  It  is  our 
duty  to  turn  out  graduates  who  have  a 
world  outlook,  not  "little  Canadians" 


interested  onlv  in  what  is  immediate 
and  parochial.  And  we  shall  have 
failed  indeed  if  the  educational  pro- 
cess has  not  freed  them  from  racial 
and  religious  prejudice  and  convinced 
them  that  the  only  intolerance  a  free 
society  should  tolerate  is  that  toward 
intolerance  itself. 

If  I  have  seemed  to  be  concerned 
primarily  with  the  undergraduate,  it 
is  because  my  categorical  "musts"  and 
"must  nots"  are  mainly  applicable  to 
that  status.  The  graduate  school,  the 
apex  of  our  university  community,  the 
division  in  which  we  all  take  a  very 
special  pride  at  Toronto,  has  problems 
of  its  own.  Chief  among  these  is 
doubtless  the  retention  of  complete 
freedom  for  creative  basic  research,  so 
vigorously  championed  by  the  Dean 
of  the  School.  The  search  for  new 
ideas  and  the  formulation  of  new 
knowledge,  these  are  the  proper  func- 
tions of  advanced  studies,  to  which 
the  solution  of  technical  problems  in 
any  field  must  at  all  times  be  ancillary. 
Academic  freedom  is  very  definitely 
open  to  attack  in  this  domain,  and  in 
most  insidious  fashion. 

In  continuing  to  identify  myself 
with  the  teaching  members  of  our 
institution — for  which  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  be  indulgent— I  am  not 
really  attempting  to  acquaint  them 
with  their  present  duty,  but  rather  to 
make  public  acknowledgement  of  our 
realization  of  increasing  responsibili- 
ties for  the  future.  We  like  to  think 
of  ourselves,  along  with  our  present 
and  former  students,  as  a  community 
of  scholars,  in  no  immodest  or  exclu- 
sive   sense   but   rather   as    a   humble 
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group  jointly  engaged  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  and  wisdom.  Not  for  a 
moment  do  we  think  we  enjoy  any 
monopoly  or  special  privilege  in  this 
quest.  But  we  do  believe  we  are  a 
community  asset,  belonging  to  and 
responsible  to  the  people  of  this  prov- 
ince. We  come  from  every  section  of 
society— labour,  industry,  business, 
farming,  the  professions— and  we  have 


an  equal  obligation  to  each.  We  do 
not  underestimate  the  importance  of 
the  role  of  education.  I,  for  one,  sub- 
scribe unreservedly  to  the  declaration 
of  H.  G.  Wells:  "Human  history  be- 
comes more  and  more  a  race  between 
education  and  catastrophe." 

In  this  race  we  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  are  grateful  for  the  inspiring 
leadership  of  President  Claude  Bissell. 


Greetings  to  the  Chancellor 


With  the  President  presiding,  the 
Chancellor  was  honoured  at  a  lun- 
cheon in  the  Great  Hall  of  Hart  House 
on  the  day  of  his  installation.  The 
greetings  he  received  from  the 
Governors  of  the  University,  and  the 
Senate  and  Faculty  follotc. 

Lt.-Col.  W.  E.  Phillips: 

I  bring  you,  from  the  Board  of 
Governors,  felicitations  on  your  ap- 
pointment as  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto. 

Your  appointment  to  this  high  office 
has  given  great  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  in  all  quarters.  Like  vour 
distinguished  predecessor,  Dr.  Beattv, 
the  better  part  of  your  academic  life- 
time has  been  spent  in  the  service  of 
this  University,  and  we  hope  vou 
will  find  in  your  election  as  Chancel- 
lor some  indication  of  the  respect  and 
affection  which  we  hold  for  you. 

Because  of  your  office,  you  are,  as 
you  know,  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Governors,  and  it  may  comfort  you 
to  know,  if  you  have  not  already  dis- 


covered it,  that  the  Board  of  Govern- 
ors of  this  University  does  not  take 
itself  too  seriously. 

We  know  that,  as  Chancellor,  you 
will  add  distinction  to  the  name  of 
the  University  at  all  times. 

Professor  R.  D.  C.  Finch: 

I  have  a  brief  but  very  happy  dutv 
to  perform  this  afternoon.  I  am  to 
greet  Dr.  Jeanneret  on  behalf  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Staff  and  to  express 
their  pleasure  and  satisfaction  at  his 
becoming  our  new  Chancellor.  I  need 
hardly  say  how  glad  I  am  to  do  this 
and  how  certain  I  am  that  my  gratifi- 
cation is  shared  by  every  one  in  this 
assembly. 

My  main  difficulty  is  to  be  brief  with- 
out omitting  something  that  those  I 
stand  for  would  wish  me  to  include. 
My  other  difficulty  is  not  to  be  so 
long  as  to  weary  our  guest  of  honour, 
for,  as  Moliere  says  "les  grands  princes 
n'aiment  gueres  que  les  compliments 
qui  sont  courts''.  I  shall  therefore  be 
guided    by    the    specific    reason    for 
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which  we  are  gathered  here,  to  greet 
Dr.  Jeanneret  as  Chancellor,  and 
hence  greet  him  in  terms  of  the  five- 
fold function  of  a  chancellorship: 
notarial,  judicial,  administrative, 
secretarial  and  political. 

A  notary,  in  the  highest  sense,  is  a 
noter,  an  observer,  and,  consequently, 
a  preserver.  I  greet  our  Chancellor  as 
such  and  clarify  my  greeting  thus :  Dr. 
Jeanneret  is  a  fearless  man,  yet  he  has 
always  had  one  fear,  born  not  of 
imagination  but  of  observation,  that 
because  of  somebody's  carelessness 
University  College  might  once  again 
burn  down.  His  continual  noting  of 
this  eventuality  has  helped  produce 
the  most  satisfactory  result.  University 
College  still  stands.  Others,  of  course, 
shared  his  concern.  Few,  perhaps, 
realized  that  none  had  a  greater  right 
to  such  concern  than  himself.  Francois 


Charles  Archile  Jeanneret  was  born 
in  1890  on  the  18th  of  November,  St. 
Claudine's  Day.  Saint  Claudine,  like 
Saint  Claude,  is  the  helper  of  claudi- 
cants,  that  is,  of  the  halt,  the  limping, 
or  whatever  may  have  an  injured 
wing.  Those  born  on  that  day  are 
said  to  possess  similar  virtues.  That 
18th  of  November,  University  College 
still  had  injured  wings  from  the  Great 
Fire.  The  symbolism  is  clear.  The 
facts  could  not  be  clearer.  Our  Chan- 
cellor, bv  the  keenness  of  his  observa- 
tion has,  throughout  the  years,  ever 
been  alert  and  able  to  prevent  or  to 
mend  threatening  rifts  in  the  aca- 
demic structure  and  thus  to  ensure 
its  continued  integrity.  I  greet  him, 
then,  in  his  notarial  function. 

The  judicial  function  is,  in  essence, 
the  expert  forming  or  expressing  of 
judgment   or   criciticsm.   While   these 


Below:  The  Chancellor  and  his  grandson,  David. 


qualities  reveal  themselves  in  all  our 
Chancellor's  activities,  I  choose  to 
acclaim  them  as  they  appear  in  that 
activity  which,  I  believe,  will  always 
remain  his  first  love — teaching.  Those 
who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  en- 
joy Dr.  Jeanneret's  lectures  cannot 
forget  the  depth  of  his  knowledge,  the 
lucidity  of  his  exposition,  the  stimulat- 
ing effect  of  his  enthusiasm.  Many 
of  those  so  favoured  are  now  carrying 
on  his  fine  example,  some  of  them 
armed  with  the  admirable  text-books 
he  has,  happily,  somehow  found  time 
to  write,  and  from  which  the  majority 
of  young  Ontarians  receive  their  first 
impressions  of  their  second  language. 
With  those  teachers  and  their  stu- 
dents the  Chancellor  has  ever  re- 
mained in  close  contact.  For  at  no 
time  has  he  seen  primary,  secondary 
and  university  education  as  a  series 
of  water-tight  compartments,  but, 
rather,  as  parts  of  that  tree  which  is 
the  symbol  of  what  we  may  surely 
call  his  University,  a  tree  every  part 
of  which  is  dependent  on  every  other 
part  for  continuous  development  and 
well-being.  But  using  his  judgment  to 
help  others  to  develop  and  use  theirs 
is  but  half  a  teacher's  task.  The  other 
half  consists  in  constantly  sharpening 
his  critical  faculties  against  those  of 
the  best  minds  of  all  time.  A  teacher 
is  known  by  the  authors  he  frequents. 
May  I  mention  two  that  are  especially 
dear  to  Dr.  Jeanneret?  Ramuz  and 
Moliere.  A  great  modern  and  a  greater 
classic.  On  both  he  is  an  authority. 
With  both  he  has  much  in  common. 
How  completely  in  harmony  with 
Dr.  Jeanneret's  theory  and  practice  of 


scholarly  communication  is  Ramuz' 
definition  of  the  worth  of  a  book: 
Un  livre  .  .  .  tire  toute  sa  moralite 
de  vous  mettre  d'abord  profonde- 
ment  en  communication  avec  un 
etre,  et  a  travers  cet  etre  avec  les 
autres  £tres,  le  monde  des  creatures 

And  how  entirely,  in  the  exercise  of 
his    judicial    powers,    the    Chancellor 
exemplifies  the  words  of  Moliere: 
Les  grands  hommes  .  .  .  sont  mau- 
vais  courtisans  .  .  ./Qui  se  donne  a 
la   cour  se   derobe   a  son   art./Un 
esprit    partage    rarement    s'y    con- 
somme,/Et  les  emplois  de  feu  de- 
mandent  tout  un  homme. 
I  greet  the  Chancellor  as  one  who,  to 
all  critical  communication — surely  an 
emploi  de  feu— brings  tout  un  homme. 
Two    things    are    essential    to    the 
administrative   function.    One   is   the 
skill  to  organize,  the  other  the  power 
to  execute.  Our  Chancellor  possesses 
both.  Those  of  us  who  have  sat  in 
meetings    with    or   under   him    have 
marvelled    at    his    encyclopaedic    ac- 
quaintance with  rule  and  regulation, 
clause  and  constitution,  protocol  and 
precedent.    Under    his    calm,    forth- 
right and  eminently  fair  chairmanship, 
some  of  us  have  even  been  amazed 
at  the  seeming  brilliance  of  our  own 
executive  ability.  How  often  he  has 
earned  heartfelt  thanks  for  time  saved, 
time  gained,  but  above  all,  for  time 
the  more  profitably  spent  by  reason  of 
his  good  counsel,  good  counsel  which 
foreseeing  the  benefits — or  dangers—    j 
of   the   procedure   under   contempla- 
tion secured  progress  either  way.  The    j 
Chancellor  has   paid   dearly  for  this 
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gift.  His  reputation  as  administrator 
and  counsellor  long  ago  spread  far 
and  wide  beyond  the  confines  of 
senate-chamber,  council  and  commit- 
tee until  one  of  the  most  frequently 
made  suggestions  on  this  campus  in 
time  of  private  perplexity  has  come  to 
be:  Go  and  see  Dr.  Jeanneret  about 
it.  Yet  herein  lies  one  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's most  endearing  features — his 
ever-readiness,  in  the  midst  of  a 
heavily  burdened  schedule,  for  this 
kind  of  extra-administrational  activity 
— the  receiving  and  helping  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  having  'wing-trouble'. 
I  greet  the  Chancellor  as  an  adminis- 
trator who  has  tirelessly  organized  and 
taken  action  not  only  in  the  interests 
of  this  and  other  institutions  but  of 
hundreds  of  those  individual  souls 
without  whom  they  would  not  exist. 

A  secretary,  in  the  highest  sense,  is 
one  to  whom — behind  closed  doors — 
are  entrusted  secrets,  confidences.  In 
this  sense  Dr.  Jeanneret  may  be 
greeted  as  a  "secretaire  perpetuel". 
From  the  outset  of  his  career  he  has 
enjoyed  the  fullest  confidence  as 
such,  on  the  part  of  all  his  associates, 
whether  staff  (or,  to  use  that  warmer 
word  so  often  on  the  Chancellor's  lips 
—colleagues),  students,  alumni,  alum- 
nae or  teachers.  Some  belong  to  the 
Chancellor's  own  period  as  a  pupil  at 
the  Public  School  in  Elmira,  Ontario, 
in  which  town  he  first  met  the  one 
who  was  later  to  become  his  charming 
and  gracious  wife,  beloved  of  all  who 
know  her — his  ange  gardien.  Others 
belong  to  his  period  as  a  student  at 
the  Kitchener  Collegiate  Institute,  or 
at  the   Universities   of  Toronto,   Chi- 


cago and  Paris.  Some  belong  to  the 
time  during  which  he  was  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Modern  Languages 
at  Upper  Canada  College.  Still  more 
belong  to  his  near  half-century  at 
University  College  where  he  was  suc- 
cessively Lecturer  in  French,  Assist- 
ant Professor,  Professor,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  French  and  finally 
Principal  of  the  College.  Yet  others 
belong  to  those  various  bodies  with 
which  he  was  also  associated  when 
at  various  times  he  served  as  Chair- 
man of  Division  I  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies,  as  Principal  of  the 
Oral  French  Course  in  Quebec  for  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Education 
(this  for  a  term  of  23  years),  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ontario  Modern  Language 
Association  and  of  the  University  Col- 
lege Alumni  Association  and  as  Princi- 
pal of  the  Summer  School  for  French 
Study  at  Sillery,  Quebec,  which  he 
founded,  and  which  under  his  personal 
guidance,  for  many  years,  gave  hun- 
dreds of  teachers  an  excellent  training. 
The  confidence  placed  in  their  "secre- 
taire perpetual"  by  all  these  colleagues, 
students,  alumni,  alumnae  and  teach- 
ers was  not  solely  academic.  A  mem- 
ber of  Dr.  Jeanneret's  staff  once  asked 
him  to  which  religious  denomination 
he  belonged.  What  would  be  your 
guess?  asked  Dr.  Jeanneret  with  his 
characteristic  twinkle.  I'd  guess  you 
were  a  Quaker,  was  the  reply.  Wrong, 
smiled  Dr.  Jeanneret,  I'm  a  member 
of  the  United  Church.  Not  entirely 
wrong,  returned  the  colleague, — the 
other  name  for  Quaker  is  Friend. 

According  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  politi- 
cal capacity,  when  interpreted  in  its 
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The  Chancellor  arrives  for  his  installation. 


truest  spirit  is  the  faculty  of  contri- 
buting to  nation-making.  I  shall  offer 


this  fifth  and  final  part  of  my  greeting 
in  the  form  of  a  sonnet: 


His  triple  heritage  was  Swiss  and  French 
And  English,  adjectives  for  three  noble  things: 
The  Swiss  ideal  which  by  its  betterings 
Of  common  understanding  seeks  to  quench 
The  wasteful  fire  of  prejudice;  the  French  tongue 
Which  has  for  centuries  thrived  beside  the  throne 
Of  the  Queens  English,  each  the  richer  grown 
Through  seeking  strength  from  either  to  be  strong. 

Good  manners  hang  on  good  communication 
For  good  communication  makes  a  land. 
His  heritage  he  used  to  serve  this  nation, 
Linking  its  sons  with  an  invisible  band 
That  firmer  grows  with  time,  indebting  so 
More  minds  and  hearts  to  his  than  he  can  know. 
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The  Chancellor  Confers  His  First  Degrees 


At  the  conclusion  of  his  Installation 
Address,  the  Chancellor  conferred  de- 
grees on  the  High  Commissioner  for 
the  United  Kingdom  in  Canada  and 
the  Ambassador  of  France  in  Canada. 
Their  citations  by  Dr.  Claude  Bissell, 
the  president,  follow. 

Mr.  Chancellor: 

Diplomat  is  the  title  of  a  recent 
book  by  Charles  W.  Thayer,  in 
which  he  presents  a  powerful  brief 
for  the  career  diplomatist,  the  man 
whose  innate  talents  for  the  tasks  of 
the  foreign  service  have  been  tem- 
pered by  education  and  enhanced  by 
prolonged  experience.  His  thesis  is 
that  the  conduct  of  international  re- 
lationships is  a  profession,  with  exact- 
ing professional  qualifications.  The 
career  diplomatist  possesses  integrity, 
adaptability,  discretion,  patience,  and 
courage;  he  learns  to  speak  several 
languages  and  to  move  easily  in  the 
areas  of  history,  geography  and  eco- 
nomics; he  develops  political  sensi- 
tiveness, the  ability  to  analyze  com- 
plex situations  and  to  synthesize  their 
salient  points,  and  an  out-of-the- 
ordinary  capacity  for  independent 
judgment.  Although  the  purveyors  of 
diplomacy  now  include  the  peripate- 
tic congressman,  the  swift-flying 
trouble  shooter,  the  conference  dele- 
gate (ubiquitous  from  valley  to 
summit),  and  the  United  Nations 
television  orator,  Thayer  believes  that 
no  one  can  really  replace  the  expert 
who   lives    in    a    foreign    country    for 


several  years  and  who  thus  becomes 
personally  familiar  with  the  intangible 
but  important  nuances  of  the  political, 
social,  economic  and  spiritual  life  of 
those  with  whom  his  government  is 
dealing. 

In  the  tense  world  of  to-day  we 
should  be  conscious  of  our  debt  to 
these  men.  They  sojourn  in  the 
trouble- spots  of  the  world;  they 
supply  their  governments  with  the 
information  and  insight  on  which 
foreign  policy  must  be  based;  and 
they  prevent  who  knows  how  many 
molehills  from  becoming  mountains 
by  their  friendly,  wise  and  humorous 
intervention.  Gentlemen,  we  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  welcome  you  to 
our  family,  where  we  feel  you  belong 
—not  only  because  we  supply  so 
many  recruits  to  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice of  our  own  country  (the  names 
of  Vincent  Massey  and  Lester  Pear- 
son will  be  familiar  to  you);  not  only 
because  the  study  of  international 
relations  in  general  and  the  Common- 
wealth in  particular  has  been  enriched 
by  members  of  our  staff;  but  also  be- 
cause of  our  sympathy  with  the 
ultimate  aim  of  your  life's  work:  the 
triumph  of  reason  over  emotion,  of 
law  over  anarchy,  of  justice  over 
tyranny,  that  will  lead — Deo  volente 
—to   a   reasonably   peaceful  world. 

Joseph  John   Saville   Garner: 

A  candidate  after  your  own  heart, 
Mr.  Chancellor,  since  he  took  the 
Modern    and    Mediaeval    Languages 
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Tripos  at  Cambridge  with  first  class 
honour  standing;  a  teacher  for  a  time 
at  one  of  the  English  public  schools;  a 
member  of  the  Dominions  Office,  now 
the  Commonwealth  Relations  Office, 
who  played  a  leading  role  in  the 
transformation  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth which  is  reflected  in  that 
change  of  name;  the  bearer  of  im- 
portant diplomatic  responsibities  in 
India  and  Canada  as  well  as  in  Lon- 
don; one  of  the  authors  of  the 
greatest  post-war  contribution  of  the 
Commonwealth  nations,  the  Colombo 
Plan;  Knight  Commander  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  George;  High  Com- 
missioner for  the  United  Kingdom  in 
Canada. 

Mr.  Chancellor:  In  the  name  of  the 
Senate,  I  request  you  to  confer  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  honoris 
causa,  on  Joseph  John  Saville  Garner, 
a  minister  whose  great  personal  gifts 
of  amiability  and  percipience  are 
made  at  least  doubly  effective  by  his 
charming  American  wife. 


Francis  Lacoste: 

Graduate  of  the  University  of  Paris 
with  the  degree  of  Licence-es-Lettres; 
nearly  observer  of  life  in  the   United 


States  and  Canada  during  a  year  of 
travel  and  labour  in  a  factory; 
equipped  for  diplomatic  service  at  the 
Ecole  des  Sciences  Politiques  in  Paris; 
occupant  of  embassy  posts  in  Belgrade 
and  Peking;  mobilized  in  1940,  par- 
ticipating actively  in  the  Resistance 
during  the  German  Occupation,  and 
remobilized  in  1944  in  the  French 
Forces  of  the  Interior;  after  the  war 
named  Minister,  serving  as  France's 
delegate  at  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  and  on  interna- 
tional commissions  on  the  Far  East 
and  on  Atomic  Energy;  Counsellor  in 
Washington;  Resident  General  in 
Morocco;  Commander  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  and  holder  of  the  Croix  de 
Guerre;  Ambassador  of  France  in 
Canada — an  ambassador  who,  with  his 
wife  and  children,  represents  not  only 
his  Government  but  the  finest  tradi- 
tions of  French  culture. 

Mr.  Chancellor:  In  the  name  of  the 
Senate,  I  request  you  to  confer  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  honoris 
causa,  on  Francis  Lacoste,  a  man 
who,  in  spite  of  his  resounding  title 
of  "ambassadeur  extraordinaire  et 
plenipotentiaire",  remains  natural  and 
unpretentious,  with  a  sympathetic  and 
lively  interest  in  people. 
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THE  PRINCIPAL 
OF  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 


THE  PRINCIPAL'S 
ADDRESS 


On  an  occasion  such  as  this,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  future  which  claims  a 
major  share  of  attention  and  interest.  Nevertheless  it  is  natural  and  proper 
that  minds  should  dwell  on  the  past  also,  especially  if  it  is  possible  to  take 
pride  in  the  past  and  to  feel  gratitude  to  those  who  have  made  it  what  it  has 
been,  and  who  consequently  have  determined  the  quality  of  the  present.  You 
may  be  sure  that  during  the  past  months  I  have  thought  much  about  the 
Principals  of  University  College  and  tried,  through  memory  and  imagination, 
to  walk  with  each  of  them  in  turn.  I  have  known  all  of  them;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  irrelevant  to  say  that  I  have  known  the  wives  of  all  of  them  except 
one.  It  would  be  easy  and  pleasant  to  devote  my  remarks  this  evening  to  a 
consideration  of  the  contribution  which  each  Principal  has  made  to  the 
development  of  the  College  and  of  its  ethos.  However,  the  knowledge  of  many 
of  you  is  at  least  as  large  and  as  full  as  mine,  and  two  members  of  the  distin- 
guished company  are  with  us.  I  avoid  the  criticism  which  the  knowledgeable 
would  be  sure  to  level  against  me  for  what  they  would  regard  as  omissions 
and  other  faults,  and  I  protect  the  two  principals  emeriti  against  the  embarrass- 
ment which,  in  their  modesty  they  would  feel,  by  saying  simply  that  the  suc- 
cession has  been  one  of  great  and  able  men  to  each  of  whom  the  College  and 
the  society  which  it  serves  owe  a  distinct  debt  of  gratitude  and  affection.  My 
wife  and  I  are  thoroughly  aware  that  it  is  a  glorious  company  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  composed  it  we  naturally  are 
humble.  We  shall  try  our  best  to  be  worthy  of  association  with  them. 

Recently  there  appeared  in  the  New  Yorker  a  cartoon  showing  a  man  in 
consultation  with  a  psychiatrist.  "Like  most  people,"  the  patient  is  saying, 
"I've  been  worried  about  Russia  and  the  atom  bomb,  about  China  and  Egypt 
and  the  missile  gap,  about  juvenile  delinquency  and  the  national  debt  and 
lots  of  other  things.  But  that's  not  the  reason  I'm  here,  doctor.  I'm  here  because 
last  week  I  felt  I'd  come  up  with  perfectly  marvellous  solutions  for  all  of  them." 
On  other  occasions  I  have  been  unable  to  resist  the  powerful  temptation  to 
demonstrate  the  role  of  education,  and  more  particularly  of  humanistic  educa- 
tion, in  the  solution  of  society's  difficult  and  dangerous  problems.  I  believe 
that  education  is  "a  perfectly  marvellous  solution"  or  partial  solution  for  all 
of  them.  However,  this  evening  I  propose  to  avoid,  if  possible,  any  imputation 
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Principal   Moffatt  St.   A.  Woodside  with  his  wife  and  his  mother  on  the 
evenins  of  his   installation 


of  psychiatric  disorder  by  discussing 
a  question  which  lies  at  a  more  funda- 
mental level — by  touching  on  internal 
rather  than  external  affairs,  by  deal- 
ing with  the  process  of  education 
itself  rather  than  with  the  application 
of    education.    Mv    text    is    the    two 


opening  sentences  of  a  published 
essay  by  the  Chancellor,  Dr.  Jeanneret. 
"University  College  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  an  idea.  It  is  a  community  of 
teachers  and  students  dedicated  to 
ideals  of  higher  learning."  Although 
the  text  relates  to  University  College, 
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perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  discuss 
the  community  of  scholars  in  general 
— without  exclusive  reference  to  any 
one  college. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there 
are  now  in  existence  colleges,  or  at  any 
rate  institutions  labelled  "colleges" 
which  no  academic  critic  would 
willingly  recognize  as  communities  of 
scholars.  In  the  past,  colleges  which 
now  enjoy  high  repute  have  fallen 
far  short  of  the  ideal,  however  much 
the  intelligent  layman  may  be  in- 
clined to  forget  it.  When  a  college  has 
been  in  existence  for  a  long  time  and 
enjoys  a  present  reputation  ( especially 
if  it  is  housed  in  beautiful  buildings 
which  have  stood  for  decades  or  cen- 
turies), it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it 
may  have  had  periods  of  ineffective- 
ness and  inefficiency.  It  is  also  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  unless  jealous  care 
is  taken,  such  periods  may  recur  in 
the  future.  Time  brings  change  even 
to  the  seemingly  unchanging  life  of 
a  college.  To  take  one  egregious 
example  out  of  the  past,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  were  at  a  very  low  ebb  in 
the  18th  century.  This  a  modern  visi- 
tor has  trouble  in  understanding 
partly  because  of  the  magnificence 
and  antiquity  of  the  buildings,  partly 
because  of  a  well-deserved  reputa- 
tion in  the  20th  century.  They  were 
at  a  low  ebb.  An  English  historian 
writing  recently  sums  up  the  situation 
laconically  thus:  "They  were  ineffi- 
cient, lacking  all  inspiration;  they 
drew  students  to  themselves  for  social, 
not  intellectual  reasons."  Even  so,  the 
same  writer  is  at  pains  to  offer  some 
defence   of  the   two   ancient   founda- 


tions against  the  charges  of  Gibbon, 
Bentham  and  others,  and  to  argue 
that  they  had  some  claim,  although 
not  a  large  one,  to  be  considered 
communities  of  scholars.  However,  in 
spite  of  aberrations  in  the  past  and 
in  the  present,  I  maintain  that  from 
the  time  of  Plato's  Academy,  the 
fundamental  idea  on  which  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  have  always 
been  based  is  that  of  a  community  of 
scholars. 

The  reason  why  universities  and 
colleges  are,  and  always  have  been, 
communities  of  scholars  is  that  they 
grew  or  were  founded  to  serve  society 
in  a  very  particular  way.  One  of  their 
functions — and  it  was  their  original 
function — is  to  provide  an  education 
for  the  learned  professions.  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  word  "learned". 
They  are  not  the  "technical  profes- 
sions" or  the  "high-salaried  profes- 
sions" but  the  "learned  professions". 
And  the  word  "learned",  in  my  inter- 
pretation, involves  among  certain 
other  important  things,  scholarship 
and  ethics  as  well  as  a  more  than 
superficial  understanding  of  the  world 
and  of  the  people  who  compose  its 
society.  I  say  nothing  more  about 
education  for  the  learned  professions 
not  because  it  is  unimportant  but 
because  nobody  would  dispute  its 
complexity  and  its  value.  A  second 
function  of  the  institution  of  higher 
learning  is  to  provide  pioneers  to 
work  on  the  intellectual  frontiers.  This 
pioneering  is  usually  called  research. 
The  solitary  scholar  or  scientist  has, 
of  course,  been  successful,  but  there 
is  no  real  substitute  for  the  stimulus 
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and  support  of  membership  in  a 
community  of  critical  but  friendly 
peers,  and  of  students  eagerly  be- 
ginning and  continuing  their  own 
private  voyages  of  discovery.  A  third 
function  is  to  provide  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  possible  for 
the  self-education  of  those  who  have 
genuine  intellectual  interests  and 
whose  future  lives  do  not  require 
any  specific  kind  of  education.  The 
purpose  of  this  type  of  education 
(which  is  generally  speaking  the  only 
type  offered  by  a  liberal  arts  college 
although  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
such  an  institution)  is  to  produce 
fully-developed  individuals  of  intellec- 
tual power  and  aesthetic  taste  with 
well- furnished  minds.  Such  indi- 
viduals are  likely  to  be  independent 
in  their  thinking  and  their  acting 
but.  thoroughly  aware  of  the  complex- 
ity of  the  society  to  which  they 
belong,  and  of  the  duty  and  even  of 
the  benevolence  which  they  owe  both 
to  society  and  to  other  individuals. 
They  achieve  their  education  by 
developing  and  pursuing  their  own 
intellectual  interests,  whether  they 
lie  in  the  realm  of  the  sciences  or  of 
the  humanities.  The  main  purpose  of 
such  education  is  to  produce  indi- 
viduals of  excellence,  but  the  by-pro- 
ducts can  be  almost  incalculably  bene- 
ficial for  society.  In  any  truly  demo- 
cratic society,  government  itself  in  its 
many  branches  is  dependent  for  its 
success  on  the  support  and  the  criti- 
cism of  people  of  understanding  who 
have  shed  prejudice  for  judgment. 
Fifteen  years  ago  the  Spanish  thinker 
Ortega  remarked  "Society  needs  good 


professional  men.  But  Society  needs 
before  this,  and  more  than  this,  to  be 
assured  that  the  capacity  is  developed 
for  another  kind  of  profession,  the 
profession  of  governing.  By  governing 
I  mean  not  so  much  the  legal  exercise 
of  authority,  as  a  diffuse  pressure  or 
influence  exerted  upon  the  body  poli- 
tic." 

It  may  be  true,  as  I  have  heard  at 
least  one  scientist  say,  that  nobody 
can  understand  what  a  scientist  is 
doing  except  other  scientists  who  are 
working  on  the  same  very  small  sector 
of  the  same  front.  The  novelist  C.  P. 
Snow — who  is  both  a  humanist  and  a 
scientist— expressed  in  his  Rede  Lec- 
ture of  1959  grave  concern  over  the 
wide  and  deep  cleavage  which  is 
appearing  between  professional  scien- 
tists and  professional  humanists.  In 
his  opinion  the  cleavage  may  be  fatal 
to  the  Western  World.  A  danger  of 
greater  magnitude  which  probably 
grows  out  of  the  situation  which  Snow 
describes  is  the  possibility  of  a  divorce 
between  the  scientists  and  the  rest 
of  society.  In  a  democratic  state, 
unless  society  as  a  whole  has  some 
understanding  of  what  a  scientist  is, 
and  of  the  conditions  which  must  be 
provided  for  his  work,  society  may 
permit  the  agencies  which  it  has  it- 
self established  to  reduce  the  scien- 
tist to  the  status  of  a  hewer  of  wood 
and  drawer  of  water  and  thus  kill,  if 
not  the  scientist,  at  least  science.  The 
non-professionals,  if  I  may  use  the 
term,  who  have  received  their  educa- 
tion in  science  can  be  an  indispensable 
link  between  the  professional  scien- 
tists   and    the    public    at   large,    and 
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might,   in  extreme  circumstances,   be 
the  saviours  of  science  itself. 

The  same  may  be  said  for  the  non- 
professional social  scientists  and 
humanists.  Society  is  complex,  and  it 
consists,  in  spite  of  statistics  and  polls, 
of  unique  and  complicated  individu- 
als. Unless  it  contains  a  large  minority 
of  informed  men  and  women  who 
really  understand  the  resources  and 
liabilities,  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses, the  achievements  and  failures 
of  the  incredible  human  spirit,  it  will 
be  lost,  and  the  chances  are  that  it 
will  be  lost  to  some  kind  of  ruthless 
and  efficient  totalitarianism.  Last 
March  four  distinguished  scholars 
debated  in  the  Senate  House  of  the 
University  of  London  the  motion 
"that  the  education  of  our  future 
rulers  should  be  primarily  in  the 
sciences  rather  than  in  the  humani- 
ties." A  classical  scholar  who  spoke 
immediately  after  a  professor  of 
thermodynamics  is  reported  as  having 
made  this  remark  "You  mav  know 
all  about  thermodynamics  but  that 
won't  tell  you  anything  about  hell-fire. 
If  you  want  to  study  the  devil  and 
his  works,  you  must  come  to  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  .  .  .  Rulers  must  deal 
with  evil,  with  imperfections,  with 
the  faults,  sins  and  follies  of  man- 
kind." In  a  democratic  society  good 
rulers  will  be  helpless  unless  a  large 
minority  within  the  public  possess  a 


Right:  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors,  the  Principal  of  University 
College,  and  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  the  conclusion  of  the  formal 
installation  ceremony. 
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more  than  superficial  understanding, 
not  only  of  human  weaknesses  but 
also  of  human  virtues. 

The  burden  of  my  argument  is  that 
the  community  of  scholars  is  an 
agency  of  society  developed  for  a 
special  purpose  and  that  this  purpose 
is  essentially  intellectual.  The  senior 
members  of  a  college  would,  I  believe, 
agree.  There  is  however  what  some 
observers  would  construe  as  dissent  on 
the  part  of  some  very  distinguished 
academics.  Those  who  put  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  wrong  construction  on 
their  words  and  arguments  are  usually 
led  into  error  by  failure  to  consider 
the  total  context  of  the  words  and 
arguments.  I  cite  one  excellent  ex- 
ample from  several.  A  little  more  than 
a  year  ago,  in  this  Hall,  the  then 
Vice- Chancellor  of  Oxford  University, 
Dr.  J.  G.  Masterman,  remarked  during 
the  course  of  a  short  address  "What,  in 
the  last  analysis,  have  we  most  to 
thank  our  universities  for?  I  remem- 
ber at  the  fifty  year  celebration  of 
the  Rhodes  Scholarships  a  Rhodes 
scholar  from  South  Africa  speaking  on 
this  theme.  'Our  greatest  debt/  he 
said,  'is  that  Oxford  gave  to  each  of 
us  three  years  of  intense  happiness/ 
Afterward  he  went  on  to  speak  of 
training  of  the  mind,  the  cultivation 
of  a  right  judgment  and  so  forth;  but 
the  years  of  happiness  came  first.  Was 
he  wrong  and  am  I  losing  my  sense 
of  comparative  values?  I  do  not  think 
that  I  am."  The  casual  listener  might 
easily  have  imagined  that  by  putting 
happiness  first  and  "training  of  the 
mind,  the  cultivation  of  a  right  judg- 
ment   and    so     forth"    second,     Dr. 


Masterman  was  in  effect  saying  that 
the  promotion  of  intellectual  activity 
is  a  subsidiary  function  of  a  college 
while  something  else  more  conducive 
to  happiness  than  intellectual  activity 
is  the  primary  function.  I  don't  believe 
that  this  is  what  he  meant.  You  will 
notice  that  he  was  speaking  in  terms 
of  happiness,  not  pleasure,  if  I  may 
make  this  Aristotelian  distinction.  The 
really  important  question  is  "What 
was  the  source  of  the  happiness?"  A 
broad  hint  is  given  by  the  phrases 
"training  of  the  mind"  and  "the  culti- 
vation of  a  right  judgment",  but  to 
understand  Dr.  Masterman  fully,  one 
must  remember  the  total  context  of  his 
words.  As  an  Oxford  graduate  and 
Head  of  an  Oxford  college,  he  natur- 
ally tended  to  think  in  terms  of 
Oxford.  He  did  not  mention,  because 
he  was  so  familiar  with  it  as  to  take 
it  for  granted,  that  the  Oxford  Col- 
leges have  elaborate  and  effective  safe- 
guards against  any  lessening  of  their 
academic  work  and  intellectual  activ- 
ity. For  example,  Oxford  colleges  do 
not  establish  minimum  requirements 
for  admission  and  then  accept  all 
applicants  who  meet  the  require- 
ments; they  determine  the  number  of 
places  for  freshmen,  ultimately  on  the 
basis  of  the  residence  accommodation 
available,  and  select  very  carefully 
by  examination,  recommendation  and 
interview,  the  few  candidates  who  are 
most  likely,  in  their  judgment,  to  be 
desirable  members  of  their  small 
communities.  The  rest  are  obliged  to 
apply  elsewhere.  In  fact  the  remark 
of  Dr.  Masterman  which  I  have 
quoted  is  from  an  address  whose  main 
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thesis  was  that  colleges  and  universi- 
ties should  limit  enrolment.  The 
South  African  Rhodes  Scholar  quoted 
by  Dr.  Masterman  would  undoubtedly 
admit  that  the  chances  of  winning  a 
Rhodes  Scholarship  are  small  without 
a  record  of  intellectual  interest  and 
scholarly  achievement.  I  agree  en- 
thusiastically and  completely  with 
Dr.  Masterman  that  a  college  should 
provide  an  undergraduate  with  three 
(or  four)  intensely  happy  years.  But 
the  happiness  to  be  found  at  a 
college  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  happiness 
which  is  not  available  to  everybody.  It 
can  be  discovered  and  enjoyed  only 
by  those  who  share  the  college's 
primary  interest  in  intellectual  activ- 
ity. The  third  class  honour  student, 
however  low  in  the  sixties  his  marks 
may  be,  is  an  asset  provided  that  he 
has  genuine  intellectual  interests. 
Those  who  have  no  real  intellectual 
interests,  even  if  by  some  exceedingly 
queer  and  almost  impossible  accident 
they  can  achieve  first  class  honours, 
do  not  belong  to  the  community  of 
scholars.  They  may  be  superficially 
successful  but  they  will  find  no 
genuine  happiness  or  profit  for  them- 
selves, they  will  reduce  the  effective- 
ness of  the  community  in  fulfilling  its 
proper  function,  and,  to  be  blunt,  they 
will  be  wasting  the  money  which  the 
tax-payers  and  other  perhaps  more 
willing  benefactors  are  devoting  to 
higher  education. 

The  emphasis  which  I  have  laid 
on  the  intellectual  climate  and  quality 
of  a  college  might  give  rise  to  the 
suspicion  that  in  my  opinion  there  is 
no     room    within    a     community     of 


scholars  for  any  activity  other  than 
teaching,  study,  and  research.  If  I  had 
such  an  opinion  it  would  be  difficult 
to  support  it  without  a  large  measure 
of  sophistry  and  my  friends  would 
gleefully  embarrass  me  with  some 
private  history  out  of  the  1920's.  I 
believe  firmly  that  athletics,  dramatics, 
essay  clubs,  dances,  student  politics 
and  talk  in  somebody's  room  at  mid- 
night can  be,  and  will  be,  an  exceed- 
ingly important  part  of  the  process 
of  education  provided  that  they 
spring  naturally  from  the  community 
of  scholars — that  they  are  an  expres- 
sion of  the  life  and  the  liveliness  of  a 
closely-knit  community  which  exists 
for  an  essentially  different  purpose. 
Nobody  would  be  so  foolish  as  to 
maintain  that  colleges  are  the  «  rily 
places  where  successful  dances  may 
be  organized,  where  the  amateur 
theatre  will  prosper,  where  athletic 
potentialities  may  be  realized,  and 
where  lasting  friendships  may  be 
made.  It  has  been  said  that  if  students 
are  brought  together  in  one  place  thev 
will  educate  one  another,  but  it  has 
also  been  wisely  remarked — by  a 
former  senior  member  of  this  Uni- 
versity— that  "there  is  no  wisdom  in 
the  pooling  of  ignorance".  The  reason 
why  these  activities — usually  referred 
to  as  extra-curricular — and  why  resi- 
dence life  can  be  rewarding  and  bene- 
ficial when  carried  on  within  a  college 
is  that  they  are  engaged  in  by  young 
men  and  women  who  are  united  by  an 
over-riding  common  interest — an  inter- 
est in  scholarship — and  who  are  en- 
joying a  period  of  rapid  intellectual 
growth    and    development.    If    extra- 
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curricular  activities  are  regarded  as 
recreation  it  may  be  suggested  that 
there  is  no  need  for  recreation  unless 
hard  work  has  gone  before.  I  cast 
them  in  a  higher  role.  I  prefer  to 
regard  them  as  re-creation,  if  you  will 
permit  an  ugly  play  on  a  word.  They 
bring  together  people  of  the  most 
diverse  intellectual  interests.  Let  us 
not  forget  that  the  spectrum  of  inter- 
est in  an  Arts  College  is  as  wide  as  it 
can  be — from  language  and  literature 
through  the  social  sciences,  to  the  end 
of  the  academic  alphabet,  that  is 
Zoology.  But  re-creation  is  impossible 
without  creation  and  it  is  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  community 
that  the  process  of  creation  takes 
place.  One  can  conceive  of  a  college 
with  no  extra-curricular  activities  at 
all  as  a  community  of  scholars.  It 
would  be  a  very  dull  place  indeed, 
but  it  could  justify  its  existence  to 
society.  I  cannot  even  imagine  that  a 
college  such  as  we  used  to  see  por- 
trayed on  films  could  justify  its  exist- 
ence to  any  responsible  person.  I 
mean,  of  course,  a  college  with  an 
ineffectual  president,  weak  deans, 
and  pathetic  professors  where  life 
consists  entirely  of  games,  pep-rallies, 
dancing  and  rivalry  among  fraterni- 
ties and  the  odd  person  who  wishes 
to  read  and  think  seriously  is  regarded 
as  an  object  of  pity.  There  probably 
never  was  such  a  college,  but  the 
thinking  of  some  of  us,  I  venture  to 
say,  has  been  imperceptibly  modified 
by  exaggerations  or  perversions  in 
print  and  on  film  of  the  comparatively 
easy-going  college  life  of  the  1920's. 
I  am  sure  that  a  college  in  which  a 


well-marked  division  of  function  has 
set  in — where  one  group  performs 
capably  on  the  athletic  field  without 
doing  any  serious  reading  or  thinking, 
another  engages  in  the  production  of 
plays  without  serious  reading  or  think- 
ing, a  third  engages  in  gracious  idling, 
and  a  fourth  reads  and  thinks  and 
works  in  laboratories  without  athletic 
sport,  or  dancing,  or  anything  else,  is  a 
positive  evil.  This  is  no  college,  no 
group  of  colleagues,  no  community, 
and  a  fortiori  no  community  of  scho- 
lars, even  if  everybody  manages  some- 
how to  pass  the  examinations. 

Is  there  then  no  place  in  a  college 
for  those  people  who,  in  Professor 
Robert  Finch's  words  "are  just  ami- 
ably about  the  place".  I  confess  that 
over  the  years  I  have  loved  them  as 
much  as  he  apparently  does.  They 
have  contributed  their  own  amiability 
to  their  respective  colleges,  and  if 
they  did  not  profit  greatly  by  their 
sojourn  of  a  year  or  two  or  three,  they 
did  not  do  much  harm  and  they 
probably  derived  at  least  some  benefit 
from  their  experience.  The  answer  to 
my  question  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  another  question.  "How  large  can 
a  community  become  without  ceasing 
to  be  a  community?"  This  is  a  diffi- 
cult question.  Its  fundamentals  have 
been  considered  by  two  of  the  great- 
est minds  which  the  world  has  pro- 
duced— Plato  and  Aristotle.  The 
community  about  which  they  reflected 
was  the  state,  but  in  their  thinking 
the  community  of  the  state  performed 
an  important  educational  function 
for  all  its  citizens.  They  were  of  the 
opinion  that  if  the  state  exceeded  a 
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certain  maximum  size,  it  ceased  to 
be  a  community  and  the  educational 
benefits  were  lost.  The  same  is,  I  be- 
lieve, true  of  an  institution  of  higher 
learning.  Although  I  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  pick  a  definite  figure  as  a 
maximum — I  am  an  old  member  of 
a  college  whose  enrolment  is  at 
present  1,700,  and  of  another  college 
whose  enrolment  is  at  present  170  — 
because  the  figure  would  probably 
vary  with  the  nature  of  the  institution, 
there  is  certainly  a  point  beyond 
which  a  community  of  scholars  ceases 
to  be  a  community,  and  when  this 
point  is  passed  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  membership  in  it,  de- 
crease or  vanish  utterly.  Analogies 
are  notoriously  treacherous.  However, 
it  may  be  pointed  out  for  what  it  is 
worth  in  support  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle that  while  their  own  community 
of  Athens  remained  within  the  limits 
of  which  they  thought,  it  produced, 
during  the  course  of  a  century,  a 
record  of  intellectual  and  cultural 
achievement  which  has  perhaps  never 
been  equalled  anywhere.  When  the 
limits  were  blurred,  it  became  sterile. 
Every  layman  knows  of  the  multitude 
of  young  men  and  women  who  are, 
and  who  will  be,  seeking  admission 
to  our  Universities  and  Colleges.  If 
they  are  all  admitted  to  the  existing 
institutions,  the  community  of  scholars 
will,  in  many  cases,  cease  to  be  a 
community  and  instead  of  a  commun- 
ity in  which  the  senior  and  junior  mem- 
bers alike  educate  one  another,  there 
will  be  a  factory  with  production  lines 
producing  something  of  little  value. 
Exclusion   of   some   will   be   publicly 


criticized.  But  surely  the  public 
interest  itself  demands  that  each  col- 
lege decide  upon  the  point  beyond 
which  it  ceases  to  be  a  community — 
as  most  professional  faculties  and 
schools  have  already  done — and  re- 
fuse to  permit  the  setting  in  of 
diminishing  returns  or,  at  the  worst, 
of  sterility.  And  when  the  limit  has 
been  set  and  the  places  are  numbered, 
which  has  to  be  preferred;  the  student 
who  will  be  "just  amiably  about  the 
place",  or  the  student  with  lively 
intellectual  interests? 

Since  misunderstanding  could 
easily  arise  at  this  point,  may  I  add  a 
note  specifically  about  the  University 
of  Toronto.  I  have  not  been  suggesting 
that  the  enrolment  figures  proposed 
for  the  years  which  lie  immediately 
ahead  of  us  should  be  reduced.  It 
would  be  more  than  difficult  for  me 
to  do  so  because  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Committee  by  which  the  numbers 
were  proposed.  As  the  President  has 
pointed  out  more  than  once,  the 
internal  organization  of  the  University 
provides  a  safeguard  against  the 
weaknesses  inherent  in  an  overgrown 
institution.  My  argument  is  that  care 
must  be  taken  in  the  selection  of 
candidates  for  admission  because 
the  quality  of  the  life  and  work  in 
our  communities  of  scholars  must  be 
protected,  and  society  is  quite  unlikely 
to  provide  the  vast  sums  of  money 
required  for  additional  communities 
which  would  take  care  of  those  who 
would  like  a  pleasant  and  not  too 
strenuous  year  or  two  before  em- 
barking on  gainful  employment.  My 
belief  is  that  the  University  will  be 
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able  to  defend  its  communities  of 
scholars  against  unprofitable  or 
damaging  growth  by  making  such 
changes  as  are  needed  in  its  flexible 
internal  organization. 

So  far  I  have  dwelt  mainly  on  one 
part  of  the  community  of  scholars — 
the  junior  members,  or  the  junior 
colleagues,  that  is  the  undergraduates. 
Comparatively  little  need  be  said 
about  the  senior  members — the  aca- 
demic staff — because  everybody  or 
almost  everybody  recognizes  their 
significance.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
whole  community  depends  upon 
them.  Their  welfare  is  crucial  to  the 
welfare  of  a  college.  They  are  not  the 
trainers  of  our  young  people.  They  are 
the  catalysts  of  ideas,  the  stimuli  to  the 
thinking  of  their  junior  colleagues,  the 


Dr.  Malcolm  Wallace,  extreme  right,  Prinl 
one  of  two  former  heads  of  the  College  I 
second  was  Dr.  F.  C.  A.  Jeanneret.  In  til 
followed  the  installation,  Dr.  Wallace  st  I 
right,  President  Davidson  Dunton,  of  (J 
President  of  the  University  and  Mrs.  Bijj 

source  of  criticism,  advice  and  help. 
If  the  community  of  scholars  becomes 
too  large,  they  lose  contact  with  one 
another,  and  with  the  junior  members, 
and  their  effectiveness  is  reduced.  If 
they  are  overburdened  and  thus 
obliged  to  decrease  their  pioneering 
on  the  frontiers,  they  are  less  stimu- 
lating and  less  provocative.  If  they 
lack  adequate  equipment  in  library 
and  laboratory  they  are  frustrated, 
and  although  many  have  learned 
through  necessity  to  tolerate  such 
frustrations,   their  work  is  inevitably 
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weakened.  And  when  the  senior  mem- 
bers of  the  community  are  adversely 
affected,  the  whole  community  suffers. 
Students  will  educate  one  another, 
but  they  will  do  so  only  if  they  are 
developing,  and  increasing  in  wisdom 
and  intellectual  stature.  Such  growth 
is  promoted  by  the  senior  members. 

There  is  another  indispensable  part 
of  the  community  to  which  reference 
must  be  made,  and  not  only  honoris 
causa — the  old  members,  that  is,  the 
graduates.  They  are  called  old  mem- 
bers,   not    because    they    are    aged, 


but  because  the  period  of  their  junior 
membership  in  the  community  is  in 
the  past.  Although  not  geographically 
within  the  community,  they  are  still 
members  of  it.  The  old  members  have 
often  helped  their  respective  com- 
munities with  gifts:  indeed  some 
communities  could  not  have  con- 
tinued without  their  material  support. 
It  is  naturally  hoped  that  the  old 
members  will  continue  to  play  this 
role.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that 
there  are  two  other  equally  important 
services  which  the  old  members  ought 
to  perform.  It  is,  I  believe,  their  duty 
to  be  critical  of  change,  or  of  lack  of 
change  within  the  community  of 
scholars,  to  be  sensitive  to  the  welfare 
of  the  community  as  an  institution  de- 
signed for  a  specific  purpose,  and  to 
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maintain  by  advice  and  questioning 
the  highest  standards  of  intellectual 
life  within  it.  And  it  is  also  their  right 
and  their  duty  and  their  privilege  to 
serve  by  word  and  deed  as  the  inter- 
preters of  their  community  to  a  public 
which  has  not  had  the  advantage  of 
membership  in  it,  resisting  popular 
but  erroneous  ideas,  and  showing  how 
a  community  of  scholars  can  be  one 
of  society's  greatest  assets. 

May  I  add  a  brief  appendix  to  my 
remarks.  I  am  one  of  those  who  have 
almost  always  referred  to  University 
College  as  U.C.  Professor  Finch  has 


gracefully  referred  to  this  abbreviation 
in  "A  Century  has  Roots". 

"So    University   College   is   pruned 

to  a  pair  of  letters 
That  shatter  the  ear  of  purist  and 

pedant  and  pundit 
But   delight  the   affectionate  mind    I 

with   their   connation, 
The  pendant  to  parum  claris  lucem    !■ 

dare." 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  like  the 
term  "U.C."  is  that  if  spelled  out  it  is    | 
a  fairly  good  free  translation  of  the   j 
college  motto.  Need  I  try  to  translate 
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the  motto?  "To  shed  light  on  what  is 
obscure".  In  these  words,  the  college 
says  to  its  own  sons  and  daughters 
and  also,  we  hope,  to  others,  "You 
see".  My  hope  for  the  future  is  that 
under  the  guidance  and  stimulus  of  the 
senior  members,  with  the  support  of 
the   old   members    and   by   virtue   of 


the  life  and  work  of  the  junior  mem- 
bers, University  College  may  be  able, 
with  universal  consent,  to  claim  as 
another  free  translation  of  its  motto  a 
phrase  in  the  great  Funeral  Speech  of 
Pericles  of  Athens:  "We  are  rather  a 
pattern  to  others  than  imitators  our- 
selves." 


Addresses  of  Congratulation 


After  the  new  Principal  was  form- 
alhj  installed,  and  before  he  gave  his 
installation  address  he  was  greeted  by 
the  President  of  the  University,  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  the 
President  of  Victoria  University,  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  the 
President  of  the  University  College 
Alumni  Association,  and  the  Head  of 
the  Department  of  English  in  Uni- 
versity College. 

Dr.  Claude  Bissell: 

Despite  the  formal  way  in  which 
my  part  of  these  proceedings  is  de- 
scribed, I  have  no  intention  this 
evening  of  addressing  Convocation. 
This  is  an  evening  for  the  Principal  of 
University  College,  and  the  function 
of  those  of  us  who  precede  him  is  to 
sharpen  an  anticipation  already  keen. 
I  would  plead  for  your  indulgence, 
Mr.  Chancellor,  if  I  deviate  from  a 
strict  University  position,  and  speak 
as  a  College  man;  and  if  I  abandon 
presidential  generalities  for  personal 
comment. 

This  is  a  happy  evening  for  me,  be- 
cause my  old  College  finds  tonight  its 
ideal  leader.  My  first  and  deepest 
memories    of   this    University   are   of 


University  College.  A  few  weeks 
after  my  enrolment,  I  recall  mount- 
ing staircase  48  in  the  cloisters  to  get 
back  my  first  English  essay.  My  pro- 
fessor was  R.  S.  Knox,  now  happily 
returned  this  year  to  help  us.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  essay  was  Shakespeare's 
Sonnets,  and  by  careful  reasoning  I 
reached  the  conclusion  that  these 
represented  a  high  point  in  the  son- 
net form  and  gave  an  unusual  insight 
into  Shakespeare's  mind  and  soul. 
Family  memories,  too,  are  bound  to 
University  College.  For  ten  years  my 
wife  and  daughter  and  I  lived  in  the 
Dean's  House,  which  is  surely  set 
down  in  the  loveliest  spot  in  all  of 
Toronto.  Our  associations  with  the 
College  are  deep  and  often  unanalyz- 
able.  I  find  that  these  lines  from  the 
old  Varsity,  while  a  little  stilted  and 
hackneyed,  express  some  of  the  emo- 
tions we  feel  about  the  College: 
These  songs  fly  forth  to  you,  old 

friends, 
Who  once  have  walked  the 

echoing  corridors, 
Or  pressed  swift  feet  upon  the 

grassy  lawns, 
Or  drunk  the  spirit-haunted  pages 

here; 
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To  wake  again  the  memories  of  days, 
The  vision  of  the  happier  days 

gone  by, 
To  wake  again  the  murmur  of  the 

pines, 
To  show  the  gray  towers  rising  in 

the  gloom. 

University  College  is  our  academic 
home;  it  is  also  a  symbol  of  the  past 
and  a  promise  for  the  future.  It  is 
the  symbolic  link  with  the  old  Uni- 
versity of  the  nineteenth  century, 
with  its  primarily  humanistic  emphasis 
— the  University  of  McCaul  and 
Wilson  and  Hutton.  And  it  is  the 
promise  that  that  tradition  will  live 
and  flourish.  The  strength  of  the 
College  is  not  in  its  numbers,  but  in  its 
devotion  to  the  things  of  the  mind — 
a  devotion  that  is  deep  and  intense, 
unaffected  and  unquenchable. 

Moffatt  Woodside  has  been  tested 
and  proved  in  the  highest  offices  of 
this  University.  He  knows  and  loves 
the  College  that  he  will  now  serve 
as  Principal.  The  college  could  not  be 
placed  in  better  hands. 

Dean  Vincent  W.  Bladen: 

It  is  indeed  an  honour,  and  a 
pleasure,  to  express  to  you,  Moffatt  St. 
Andrew  Woodside,  the  congratula- 
tions and  felicitations  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  on  your  accession  to  the  high 
office  of  Principal  of  University  Col- 
lege. 

I  cannot  command  appropriate 
words  adequately  to  express  the  high 
respect  and  deep  affection  which  you 
earned  by  your  distinguished  service 
as  Dean,  and  enhanced  in  the  year 
when  you  bore  the  responsibilities  of 


the  office  of  President  in  the  interreg- 
num of  1957. 

Seventeen  heads  of  Departments, 
each  quite  properly  asking  for  more 
than  was  consistent  with  reasonable 
provision  for  the  others,  went  annually 
into  "the  battle  of  the  budget"  in 
your  office.  Yet  annually  they  emerged 
with  increased  affection  for  the  Dean 
with  whom  they  did  battle,  recogniz- 
ing the  justice  of  his  decisions  and  the 
vigour  with  which  he,  in  turn,  did 
battle  for  the  Faculty.  But  it  is  not 
just  for  the  seventeen,  of  whom  I  was 
one,  that  I  speak;  it  is  for  the  whole 
Faculty,  for  the  members  of  the 
Council  who  recognized  the  strength 
and  wisdom  of  your  leadership,  for 
the  younger  members  of  the  staff  who 
sensed  your  encouraging  support,  for 
the  students  who  knew  you  as  a  fine 
teacher,  a  kind  but  just  interpreter  of 
the  rules,  a  cultivated  man.  And  lest 
this  suggest  a  dull  solemnity,  most  of 
us  learnt  to  enjoy  your  humour  and 
your  wit. 

Great  as  is  the  loss  of  the  Faculty  in 
your  resignation  from  the  office  of 
Dean,  we  recognize  that  we  lose  only 
to  gain.  We  know  how  important  to 
the  health  of  the  Faculty  is  the  health 
of  the  Colleges;  we  now  have  confi- 
dence in  the  continued  good  health 
of  University  College  under  your 
leadership.  We  know  how  valuable 
have  been  the  services  of  a  distin- 
guished succession  of  Principals  in 
the  Council  of  the  Faculty  and  we 
rely  on  your  services  in  the  difficult 
days  to  come. 

I  have  been  reading  C.  P.  Snow's 
Rede  Lecture,  The  Two  Cultures  and 
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the  Scientific  Revolution.  The  problem 
of  communication  between  the  two 
cultures,  the  humanists  and  the  scien- 
tists, is  serious,  and  difficult  of  solu- 
tion. There  is  a  story  of  Cambridge 
in  the  Lecture  which  may  be  used  to 
illustrate  the  point: 

A.  L.  Smith,  Master  of  Balliol  in 
my  day,  was  dining  in  a  Cambridge 
College.  He  addressed  some  cheerful 
Oxonian  chit-chat  at  the  man  opposite 
him  and  got  a  grunt.  He  then  tried 
the  man  on  his  right  hand  and  got 
another  grunt.  Then,  rather  to  his 
surprise,  one  looked  at  the  other  and 
said,  "Do  you  know  what  he's  talking 
about?"  "I  haven't  the  least  idea."  At 
this  even  A.  L.  Smith  was  getting 
out  of  his  depth.  The  President,  acting 
as  a  social  emollient,  put  him  at  his 
ease  by  saying,  "Oh,  those  are  mathe- 
maticians. We  never  talk  to  them." 

Now  I  agree  with  Sir  Charles  Snow 
that  this  is  not  funny;  it  is  a  symptom 
of  a  dangerous  condition.  But  why, 
Mr.  Principal,  you  may  ask,  is  this 
part  of  a  message  of  felicitation?  It  is 
relevant  because  our  Faculty  of  Arts 
includes  the  pure  sciences,  and  in  the 
Colleges  students  of  the  classics,  of 
political  economy,  and  of  physics 
mingle  naturally.  This  is  all  to  the 
good.  But  when  Provost  Body,  Princi- 
pal Castle  and  Professor  Burwash 
drew  up  in  1884  the  memorandum 
which  led  to  the  beginnings  of 
Federation,  there  was  a  clause  which 
ran  as  follows: 

"All  persons  who  shall  become 
graduates  of  the  new  university  shall 
be  bona  fide  members  of  one  of  the 
confederating    colleges."    Notice    that 


this  clause,  which  I  would  like  to  be- 
lieve was  prophetic,  said  "all  gradu- 
ates", not  "all  arts  graduates". 

The  problem  that  Sir  Charles  Snow 
raised  involves  communication  be- 
tween scientists  and  humanists,  but 
also  between  both  these  groups  and 
the  technologists.  To  promote  such 
communication,  for  mutual  advantage, 
all  our  students  should  be  in  colleges. 
My  vision  of  the  future  is  a  University 
with  not  four  colleges,  but  at  least 
twice  that  number;  not  teaching  a 
fragment  of  the  work  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  but  sharing  in  the  educational 
work  of  the  whole  Faculty  and  indeed 
of  the  whole  University.  I  hope  to 
see  a  professor  of  Medicine  a  member 
of  your  College  Council  and  an 
engineer  holding  high  office  in  the 
Lit.  Only  so  can  we  humanize  the 
professional  faculties,  keep  humane 
mass  education  in  the  humanities, 
and  make  the  humanists  aware  of  the 
new  world  of  science  and  technology. 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  B.  B.  Moore: 

There  are  many  subjects  upon 
which  I  would  not  dare  to  speak  for 
the  Federated  Colleges  of  this  Uni- 
versity but  there  is  one  subject  upon 
which  we  are  so  unanimous  that,  how- 
ever unworthily,  I  may  venture  to 
speak  for  all.  That  one  subject  is,  of 
course,  Moffatt  St.  Andrew  Woodside, 
urbane  scholar,  wise  leader,  warm 
friend.  We  hail  his  appointment  to  the 
principalship  of  University  College 
with  delight  and  upon  this  occasion  of 
his  installation  in  that  high  office  we 
offer  our  heartiest  congratulations  to 
him,  to  the  College,  and  to  the  Uni- 
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versity  in  which  both  he  and  the  Col- 
lege play  such  important  parts.  His 
name  is  supremely  worthy  to  stand 
with  those  of  the  distinguished 
scholars  and  administrators  who  have 
occupied  the  office  before  him. 

As  Principal  Woodside  takes  up  his 
duties,  he  does  so  with  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  complex  structure  of 
this  University  and  the  place  of  the 
Collegiate  Community  in  its  life.  In 
the  solar  system  of  federation,  he  has 
been  an  inter-planetary  traveller.  He 
began  with  the  planet  over  which  he 
now  rules  and  from  there  moved  to 
the  very  perimeter  of  the  system 
where  Victoria  clings  to  the  edge  of 


this  expanding  universe.  There  he 
spent  twenty  years,  as  teacher  and 
registrar  and  our  planet  has  shone 
with  lessened  lustre  since  his  depar- 
ture for  the  centre  of  the  system,  the 
Deanship  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  Now 
he  returns  as  head  of  University 
College  and  when  any  of  us  from 
other  planets  land  there  and  ask  the 
natives  to  take  us  to  their  leader,  we 
shall  do  it  with  confidence,  knowing 
we  shall  meet  a  wise  guide  and  under- 
standing friend.  After  all  "he  has  been 
there!" 

The  appointment  of  a  principal  of 
University  College  is  always  of  first 
importance  in  this  University  with  its 
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Collegiate  and  Federal  System.  This 
system  has  had  its  difficulties  but  it 
has  made  great  contributions  to  the 
life  of  a  large  and  growing  University. 
These  Collegiate  Communities  are  not 
external  to  the  University  but  are 
united  within  it  by  a  common  pur- 
pose and  a  common  loyalty.  There  is 
room  in  the  system  for  a  useful  divers- 
ity of  emphasis  but  this  is  not  different 
from  or  inimical  to  the  central  purpose 
of  the  University.  In  these  Colleges 
ideally  the  student  has  an  opportunity 
of  finding  himself  in  a  smaller  aca- 
demic community  while  sharing  in 
the  intellectual  excitement  of  a  great 
campus.  For  more  than  a  hundred 
years  now,  University  College  has 
shown  how  rich  such  a  community 
of  junior  and  senior  scholars  can  be. 
May  I  in  all  modesty  say  that  the 
sister  Colleges  in  Federation  have 
also  made  their  own  distinguished 
contribution  so  that  the  names  of 
Hutton,  Brett,  Alexander,  Wallace, 
Jeanneret  mingle  with  Sissons,  Pratt, 
Edgar,  Robertson,  Bennett;  Phelan, 
McCorkill,  Cosgrave,  Seager,  Seeley 
and  a  host  of  others  whose  names 
constitute  a  great  roll  of  honour.  It 
may  be  that  our  Collegiate  System  is 
coming  into  its  best  day  as  we  under- 
take the  burdensome  duties  of  a 
rapidly  expanding  University. 

Those  who  carry  the  responsibilities 
of  teaching,  research  and  administra- 
tion are  heartened  by  your  appoint- 
ment. As  in  the  difficult  past  so  in  the 
demanding  future  the  principalship 
of  University  College  will  be  a  citadel 
of  strength  for  all  that  the  University 
cherishes  in  its  rich  and  varied  life. 


Mr.  Principal,  you  are  surrounded 
by  a  host  of  friends  and  co-workers 
who  pledge  their  co-operation  and 
wish  for  you  the  strength  sufficient  for 
your  high  office. 

God  speed  you  on  your  way. 

Dr.  J.  A.  MacFarlane: 

On  many  occasions  men  have  com- 
mented on  the  complex  nature  of  this 
University,  with  its  federated  colleges, 
faculties,  schools,  institutes,  and  the 
various  other  units  which  make  it  a 
unique  centre  of  higher  education  on 
this  continent.  I  am  deeply  conscious 
of  the  honour  of  speaking  tonight  for 
the  professional  faculties  and  schools; 
at  the  same  time  I  take  courage  be- 
cause I  am  supremely  confident  that 
I  express  the  feelings  of  all  my  col- 
leagues when  I  greet  Moffatt  Wood- 
side  with  sincere  congratulations  and 
felicitations  on  the  occasion  of  his 
installation  as  Principal  of  University 
College.  The  professional  schools  and 
faculties  have  good  reason  for  special 
interest  in  this  college  which  he  has 
been  called  to  direct. 

Although  a  certain  number  of 
voung  men  and  women  may  have  the 
opportunity  and  advantage  of  an 
Arts  course  before  beginning  their 
professional  education,  there  are  many 
others,  indeed  the  great  majority,  who 
take  specially  planned  courses  in  the 
humanities  and  the  basic  sciences  or 
who  study  these  subjects,  concurrently 
with  their  other  work,  as  a  necessary 
preparation  or  adjunct  to  their  pro- 
fessional education.  The  professional 
schools  and  faculties  have  throughout 
the  years  enjoyed  the  closest  co-opera- 
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tion  with  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Uni- 
versity College  in  this  educational 
effort.  There  are  few  young  lawyers, 
engineers,  dentists,  doctors,  pharma- 
cists, social  workers  or  nurses  who 
leave  this  school  who  have  not  come 
under  the  kindly,  scholarly,  but  firm 
influence  of  the  Department  of 
English  of  University  College. 

We  have  known  the  new  Principal 
as  Registrar  of  one  of  the  other  great 
colleges  in  the  Federation,  and  then 
as  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  But 
it  was  in  the  year  during  which  he 
was  acting  President  that  many  of  us 
came  to  know  him  best.  That  inter- 
regnum, a  term  he  himself  used  to 
describe  the  period  between  the 
resignation  of  the  late  Sidney  Smith 
and  the  appointment  of  President 
Bissell,  was  not  an  easy  assignment, 
but  all  those  who  worked  with  him 
during  that  time  very  quickly  came  to 
regard  him  with  esteem,  admiration 
and  affection. 

So  we  are  extremely  happy  that  we 
shall  continue  to  have  the  pleasure 
and  stimulus  of  working  with  him 
in  his  new  capacity  as  Principal  of  a 
College  to  which  we,  as  executive 
heads  of  professional  schools,  owe  so 
much.  We  think  that  the  College  is 
very  fortunate  at  this  important  stage 
in  its  development  to  have  a  man 
of  Woodside's  qualities — integrity, 
leadership,  humanity,  and  quiet 
humour — to  follow  in  the  great  tradi- 
tions of  Hutton,  Wallace,  Smith, 
Taylor  and  Jeanneret. 

The  new  Principal  bears  the  name 
of  St.  Andrew,  which  I  like  to  think 
places    him    firmly    in    the    Scottish 


Canadian  tradition  of  that  County  of 
Lanark  where  his  father  ministered 
to  a  congregation  in  a  pleasant  town 
on  the  edge  of  the  Ottawa  valley. 
After  a  brilliant  undergraduate  record 
in  this  University  his  scholarship  and 
his  humour  were  exposed  to  the 
mellowing  and  ripening  influence  of 
Oxford  collegiate  life.  He  returned  to 
his  alma  mater  destined  like  others 
to  live  henceforth  with  divided  col- 
lege loyalties,  but  always  with  a  deep 
affection  for  the  humanities  and  a  firm 
belief  in  their  high  place  in  Canadian 
Education. 

And  so  all  my  colleagues  from  the 
Professional  Schools  salute  this  great 
scholar  and  humanist.  We  salute  also 
his  charming  wife,  who  is  his  joyful 
partner  in  all  his  triumphs  and 
achievements.  We  acclaim  the  open- 
ing of  the  reign  of  the  Woodsides  at 
the  Norman  towers  of  University 
College,  and  we  are  confident  that 
the  great  reputation  of  this  ancient 
foundation  will  be  maintained  and 
enhanced  under  the  gracious  direction 
of  this  warm-hearted  and  winsome 
couple. 

J.  H.  C.  Clarry: 

On  behalf  of  all  the  graduates  of 
University  College  it  is  my  honour 
to  extend  our  warmest  wishes  and 
congratulations  to  our  new  Principal. 

The  graduates  are,  of  course,  the 
alumni  and  the  alumnae.  By  custom, 
and  a  sharing  of  honours,  the  spokes- 
man for  these  two  associations  altern- 
ates from  year  to  year.  While  this  year 
it  is  my  honour  and  privilege  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  ladies,  I  know  all  the 
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men  of  the  College  would  have  been 
delighted  to  have  Mrs.  Ward,  the 
President  of  the  Alumnae  Association 
address  you  on  our  behalf,  and  I  can- 
not hope  to  do  so  as  graciously  as  she. 

We  are  indeed  very  pleased  and 
proud  in  our  new  Principal.  We  have 
a  special  affection  for  him  of  course 
because  he  is  one  of  our  own  number, 
an  alumnus  of  the  College,  but  more 
than  this  we  know  him,  with  distinc- 
tion, as  a  scholar,  a  teacher  and  an 
administrator,  and  one  whose  work 
on  behalf  of  the  College  will  continue 
in  the  traditions  set  by  those  who 
have  preceded  him. 

As  graduates  of  University  College, 
we  do  not  draw  our  pride  from  the 
fact  that  we  are  members  of  a  closed 
corporation  or  wear  an  old  school  tie. 
We  measure  our  continuing  loyalty 
for  the  College  by  the  meaning  which 
it  had  for  us  during  our  life  here  and 
by  the  interest  which  we  have  in  it 
as  a  society  which  will  serve  the 
continuing  needs  of  the  students  who 
come  to  it  year  by  year,  as  we  did. 

I  would  like  to  assure  you,  Mr. 
Principal,  that  the  alumni  and  the 
alumnae  as  a  group  have  no  cause  to 
serve  but  that  of  the  College.  We 
hope  that  you  will  always  know  that 
you  are  welcome,  without  any  further 
invitation,  to  call  upon  us  whenever 
we  can  serve  you  or  your  colleagues, 
or  can  demonstrate  our  affection  for 
the  College  in  any  way. 

Professor  A.  S.  P.  Woodhouse: 

It  is  by  virtue  of  seniority  alone 
that  I  have  the  honour  of  speaking  on 
behalf  of  my  colleagues:  of  extending 


to  the  Principal  the  welcome  of  his 
staff  and  of  solemnly  pledging  to  him 
our  loyal  support. 

There  are  good  grounds  for  the 
warmth  of  our  welcome.  The  Principal 
is  no  stranger  to  us.  We  know  him  as 
a  distinguished  alumnus  of  the  Col- 
lege and  the  University,  wholly  de- 
voted to  them  and  to  everything  of 
value  for  which  they  have  stood  and 
stand;  we  know  him  as  a  member  of 
our  own  body,  the  staff,  and  as  a  wise 
and  quietly  courageous  administrator 
who  has  always  recognized  that  ad- 
ministration is  a  means,  not  an  end. 

The  qualities  required  in  the  Prin- 
cipal of  University  College  are  indeed 
manifold,  and  different  parts  of  our 
community  will  naturally,  and 
properly,  give  them  different  degrees 
of  emphasis;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  where  the  emphasis  of  the  staff 
will  fall,  and  it  is  for  the  staff  that  I 
am  privileged  to  speak. 

University  College  has  always 
stood,  above  all  else,  for  scholarship, 
and  for  scholarship  in  the  service  of 
liberal  education:  that  is,  for  scholar- 
ship in  no  narrow  or  pedantic  sense, 
but  for  sound  learning  vitalized  by 
ideas.  This  is  tradition  built  by  men 
like  Hutton  and  Milner,  Alexander 
and  Taylor,  Cochrane  and  Brett.  It  is 
the  tradition  to  which  each  of  us, 
within  the  limits  of  his  powers,  has 
given  his  allegiance.  It  is  the  tradition, 
furthermore,  which  our  Principals 
from  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  to  yourself, 
Mr.  Chancellor,  have  endorsed  and 
guarded  and  sought  to  forward.  And 
because  we  know  his  interests  and 
his   convictions,   we   are   certain   that 
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this  tradition  our  new  Principal  will 
also  endorse  and  guard  and  forward. 
In  this  confident  expectation,  then, 
we  extend  to  him  the  warmest  of 
welcomes.  We  congratulate  him  on  his 
appointment,  and  express  to  him 
every  good  wish  for  a  long  and  pros- 


perous and  happy  tenure  of  his  high 
office.  And,  finally,  in  all  his  under- 
takings for  the  welfare  of  University 
College,  which  is,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  also  the  welfare  of  the  Uni- 
versity, we  pledge  to  him  our  loyal, 
zealous  and  active  support. 
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THE  PRINCIPAL 
OF  VICTORIA  COLLEGE 


Sl^f* 


THE  PRINCIPAL'S 
ADDRESS 


I  am  a  little  startled  to  find  myself  being  installed:  I 
should  have  thought  that  an  honour  reserved  for  more 
massive  pieces  of  equipment,  like  presidents  and  refriger- 
ators. At  Toronto  the  difference  between  the  desk  and  the 
lectern  has  never  been  a  dramatic  one.  There  has  always 
been  a  pleasant  confusion  between  labour  and  manage- 
ment, and  a  total  absence  of  managerial  mystique.  Our 
administrators  do  not  dwell  in  dreamlike  marble  halls 
with  vassals  and  serfs  at  their  side.  They  do  not  move  in 
a  broadloom  hush  among  serried  ranks  of  mushroom  pink 
electric  typewriters  operated  by  mushroom  pink  young 
women.  They  have  no  bulging  files  of  police-spy  reports 
on  students,  with  the  blocks  derived  from  mother-fixa- 
tions coded  by  machinery.  Above  all,  they  do  not  provoke 
whispers  among  the  faculty  that  So-and-so  has  "gone 
over"  to  administration,  as  though  he  had  changed  his 
religion  or  died  in  his  sleep.  One  of  my  students,  an 
American  girl,  now  a  junior  instructor,  wrote  to  me  and 
asked:   "Is  a   Principal  a   Dean  or  a  President?   I   dis- 


Left:  The  ceremonial  robing  of  Principal  Northrop 
Frye  by  Dr.  Harold  Bennett,  Principal  Emeritus  of 
Victoria  College,  and  Professor  F.  A.  Hare,  the  Regis- 
trar. At  the  right  stands  H.  E.  Langford,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  Victoria  University. 
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approve  of  both."  I  explained  that  it 
meant  merely  a  professor  with  a  little 
less  teaching  and  a  few  more  com- 
mittees than  his  colleagues,  and  that 
my  home  address,  friends,  and  politi- 
cal views  would  be  the  same  as  be- 
fore. But  I  doubt  if  she  quite  believed 
me. 

Of  course  a  scholar  who  attempts 
anything  but  scholarship  is  rather  in 
the  position  of  a  man  who  has  volun- 
teered to  amuse  a  children's  party:  he 
is  not  sure  that  his  really  solid  virtues 
will  count  for  much.  Of  one  of  my 
predecessors,  who  was  Acting  Prin- 
cipal for  one  term  a  hundred  and  ten 
years  ago,  it  was  charitably  remarked 
that  "he  was  designed  by  nature  to 
adorn  the  classic  shades  of  Parnassus, 
rather  than  to  shine  as  the  guide  and 
governor  of  a  body  of  tempestuous 
youths."  Since  then,  however,  stu- 
dents have  become  less  tempestuous, 
and,  more  to  the  point,  Parnassus  is 
less  shady.  The  professor  is  not  as  pro- 
tected from  the  world  nowadays  as 
he  was,  and  it  is  more  common  to  find 
scholars  and  teachers  who,  just  be- 
cause they  are  scholars  and  teachers, 
are  also  willing  to  face  such  problems 
as  personnel  and  finance.  If  any  in- 
formed person  were  asked  of  whom  in 
Victoria  College  that  was  pre-emin- 
ently true,  he  would  of  course  think 
of  Dr.  Harold  Bennett. 

The  title  of  Principal  has  only 
recently  been  revived  at  Victoria,  and 
apart  from  Dr.  Walter  Brown,  who 
is  better  remembered  as  a  President, 
it  is  Dr.  Bennett  who  has  given  it 
the  prestige  it  has.   The  energy  and 


devotion  with  which  Dr.  Bennett  has 
worked  for  the  College  would  have 
commanded  admiration  from  anyone; 
but,  as  alumni,  staff  and  students  all 
demonstrated  last  spring,  that  admira- 
tion has  its  roots  in  a  spontaneous  per- 
sonal affection.  To  this  I  have  nothing 
to  add,  except  to  say  that  the  honour 
that  is  being  paid  to  the  office  of  Prin- 
cipal tonight  is  being  paid  to  what  is 
really  Dr.  Bennett's  creation,  and  so, 
indirectly,  to  him. 

As  you  may  see  on  your  pro- 
grammes, Victoria's  crest  displays  a 
sphinx,  a  phoenix  and  an  owl,  which 
are  said  to  represent  three  of  its  four 
original  faculties.  They  seem  to  me  to 
symbolize  also  the  peculiar  genius  of 
the  Canadian  people  for  producing 
unlikely  and  improbable  organisms: 
I  think  chiefly  of  Confederation,  the 
United  Church  of  Canada,  and  the 
University  of  Toronto.  The  sphinx 
would  be  a  good  emblem  for  Canada 
itself,  put  together  in  defiance  of  all 
natural  law,  yet  amazingly  solid  and 
permanent,  with  dominion-provincial 
relations  forming  its  unsolved  riddle 
and  its  inscrutable  smile.  The  phoenix, 
the  bird  born  of  its  own  sacrifice, 
could  well  stand  for  a  church  made 
possible  by  the  consenting  of  dissen- 
ters. As  for  the  owl,  proverbial  both 
for  wisdom  and  for  dullness,  its  kin- 
ship with  the  academic  profession 
has  never  been  doubted.  But  if  I  were 
thinking  of  an  emblem  for  the  feder- 
ated university,  I  should  prefer  the 
Questing  Beast  of  Malory's  Morte 
Darthur,  which  made  a  noise  like 
thirty  couple  of  hound — a  noise  not 
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unlike  the  diverse  but  curiously  con- 
sistent one  that  arises  from  our 
Senates  and  Arts  Councils. 

However  represented,  the  federa- 
tion at  Toronto  keeps  us  reminded  of 
two  essential  facts  about  the  uni- 
versity. The  first  is  that  the  ideal  unit 
of  student  life  is  the  small  residential 
college.  This  is  so  obvious  that  some 
of  the  greatest  universities  in  the 
United  States,  as  they  have  grown 
larger,  have  gone  to  immense  trouble 
and  fabulous  expense  to  develop 
some  form  of  college  system.  Else- 
where, the  network  of  fraternities  has 
grown  up  as  a  substitute  for  the  small 
college,  or  in  some  cases  as  a  parody 
of  it.  The  second  is  that  the  presence 
of  four  such  different  colleges  makes  a 
great  many  theories  of  education  look 
inadequate.  If  it  stood  alone,  Uni- 
versity College  might  argue,  with  Sir 
Daniel  Wilson,  that  impartial  teach- 
ing is  only  possible  in  a  secular 
atmosphere,  and  that  religious 
foundations  should  keep  their  hands 
off  state  funds.  Trinity  might  argue, 
not  only  with  Bishop  Strachan  but 
with  Matthew  Arnold,  that  the  citadel 
of  culture  naturally  includes  a  cen- 
trally established  church,  and  that 
other  groups  belong  in  the  darkness 
of  the  periphery.  St.  Michael's  might 
argue,  with  Cardinal  Newman,  that  a 
university  can  logically  choose  only  be- 
tween being  Catholic  and  being  the 
mere  servant  of  the  world.  I  do  not 
know  what  Victoria's  argument  would 
be,  though  I  could  easily  produce  one 
on  request,  but  however  it  would  run, 
the  mere  existence  of  the  three  other 


colleges  would  prove  it  over-simpli- 
fied. I  hold,  of  course,  no  brief  for 
the  present  division  of  subjects.  There 
were  some  curious  mistakes  in  that 
from  the  beginning,  and  it  is  clear  that 
a  division  which  leads  to  the  exclusion 
of  seventeen  departments  and  to  the 
quadruplication  of  Syriac  has  got 
rather  out  of  hand.  But  bigness  is 
always  a  threat  to  greatness;  uni- 
formity is  always  a  threat  to  unity; 
and  federation  is  the  basis  of  what- 
ever resistance  Toronto  can  make  to 
these  threats  in  the  future. 

As  befits  a  Canadian  and  United 
Church  college  in  the  Toronto  Federa- 
tion, Victoria's  genius  is  a  practical 
one,  full  of  the  tolerance  for  paradox 
that  practical  genius  demands.  The 
roots  of  its  tradition  are  in  the  dis- 
senting academies  of  eighteenth- 
century  England,  and  like  them,  it 
related  itself  from  the  beginning  to  a 
modern  middle-class  society,  paying 
equal  respect  to  the  arts  and  the 
sciences.  It  thus  had  no  trouble  with 
the  principle  of  federation,  that  the 
humanities  normally  function  best 
when  decentralized,  and  the  sciences 
best  when  centralized.  Its  attitude  to 
religion  shows  the  same  double-edged 
practical  logic.  Victoria  has  always 
sturdily  resisted  every  form  of  religi- 
ous indoctrination,  including  its  own. 
"This,"  said  the  proposals  of  1830, 
"shall  be  purely  a  literary  institu- 
tion ...  no  system  of  Theology  shall 
be  taught  therein" — and  it  was  on 
that  basis  that  Methodist  farmers  gave 
up  their  small  handfuls  of  spare  coins 
to    their    practically    unpaid    circuit- 
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riders.  Yet  Victoria  has  kept  its 
church  connexion,  where  so  many 
Protestant  colleges  have  cut  them- 
selves away  from  their  founding 
church,  leaving  behind  only  a  vague 
religious  atmosphere,  like  the  nostal- 
gic smell  of  mildew  in  the  basement. 
Victoria,  in  short,  has  always  taken 
the  practical  view  that  the  only  really 
secure  way  of  having  one's  cake  is  to 
eat  it. 

I  stress  this  practical  social  achieve- 
ment, because  it  seems  to  me  to 
represent  the  real  starting-point  of 
education.  Man  is  born  into  a  social 
continuum,  a  society  that  is  already 
there  and  conditions  his  attitude  at 
every  point.  Society  acts  as  a  hidden 
persuader,  in  which  an  impression 
may  vanish  in  an  instant  and  yet  re- 
main for  life.  As  the  students  of  com- 
parative religion  say,  ritual  precedes 
myth.  We  are  confronted  with  a  spe- 
cific social  condition  or  act;  we  par- 
ticipate in  this  first;  afterwards  we 
may  theorize  about  it  and  say  that 
what  society  has  taught  us  to  do  is 
really  a  law  of  nature  or  a  command 
of  the  gods.  This  principle  applies 
also  to  the  ritual  act  of  going  to  col- 
lege, in  which  so  many  young  people 
engage  every  autumn.  Finding  out 
why  they  went  is  something  that 
comes  much  later,  if  it  comes  at  all. 
An  inscrutable  Providence  has  de- 
creed that  they  should  be  at  univer- 
sity during  the  mating  season,  and  for 
some  students,  going  to  college  is 
partly  a  sexual  ritual,  like  the  cere- 
monial dances  of  the  whooping  crane. 
More  thoughtful  students  are  fond  of 
asking  themselves  and  each  other  why 


they  came  to  college,  and  their  rea- 
sons are  generally  given  in  terms  of 
usefulness.  But  the  thoughtful  student 
soon  realizes  that  the  university  is  not 
there  to  be  useful  to  him;  he  is  there 
to  be  useful  to  it.  It  does  not  help 
him  to  prepare  for  life:  life  will  not 
stay  around  to  be  prepared  for.  My 
own  class  entered  Victoria  in  the  fall 
of  1929,  with  the  stock  market  crash 
hot  on  our  heels.  The  world  into 
which  we  were  plunged  in  1933,  the 
world  of  Hitler  and  the  New  Deal  and 
the  Russian  Five-year  plans,  was  no 
more  like  that  sunny  September  of 
four  years  back  than  it  was  like  the 
Bronze  Age.  There  is  no  answer  to  the 
student's  question,  for  the  only  place 
an  answer  can  come  from  is  an  ex- 
perience that  he  has  not  yet  had.  (I 
should  remark  about  here  that  when 
I  say  "he"  I  also  mean  "she",  or,  as  the 
late  President  Smith  used  to  say, 
"Man  generally  embraces  woman.") 

The  student  comes  to  the  university 
because  it  is  there,  and  the  university, 
like  religion,  like  society  itself,  pre- 
sents him  with  a  community  that  he 
must  first  of  all  join.  Much  of  the 
value  of  his  education  will  depend  on 
the  prestige  attached  to  intelligence 
and  learning  by  his  community — that 
is,  mainly,  by  the  other  students.  A 
university  cannot  be  first-rate  unless 
intellect,  passion  for  ideas,  long  hours 
of  work  and  devotion  to  one's  course 
are  socially  acceptable  to  the  student 
body.  If  the  vulgar  attitudes  to  the 
longhair  or  the  bookworm  are  re- 
peated there,  we  have  no  university, 
but  only  a  fresh-air  camp  for  the  over- 
privileged.    It   takes   a   good   deal   of 
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imagination  to  build  up  a  proper 
student  community,  because  studying 
is  not  a  social  act.  The  only  real  heroes 
of  student  life,  as  such,  are  those  who 
run  their  mental  obstacle  course  alone. 
But  in  the  nature  of  things  such  heroes 
can  have  no  rooting  sections  or  cheer 
leaders,  even  with  the  honours  at- 
tached to  the  high  standing  that  they 
usually  get.  Yet  all  great  thinkers  on 
education  seem  agreed  that  the  idea 
of  the  university  is  not  purely  intel- 
lectual but,  in  the  widest  sense,  social. 
The  sixteenth  century  spoke  of  edu- 
cating the  courtier  in  courtesy;  the 
nineteenth,  of  educating  the  gentle- 
man in  culture.  No  such  education  is 
possible  unless  the  university  forms  a 
community  in  which  these  concep- 
tions are  embodied.  Such  a  com- 
munity carries  with  it  a  weight  of 
authority  far  greater  than  the  author- 
ity of  state  or  government  or  even 
social  custom.  It  derives  this  authority, 
not  from  itself,  but  from  its  cloud  of 
witnesses,  the  communion  of  wisdom, 
the  thinkers,  artists  and  statesmen  of 
the  past  whose  work  it  studies  and 
carries  on. 

The  value  of  the  student's  educa- 
tion depends  partly,  too,  on  the  form 
his  studies  take.  I  have  a  great  respect 
for  the  Toronto  arts  courses:  the 
honour  courses  especially  seem  to  me 
to  do  everything  for  the  student  that 
a  carefully  planned  and  balanced  pro- 
gramme of  studies  can  do,  which  is 
a  good  deal.  I  have  nothing  but  sym- 
pathy for  the  student  who  has  to 
assemble  a  mass  of  credits  and  elec- 
tives  into  a  structure  with  some  occult 
total  meaning,  like  a  Japanese  flower 


arrangement,  and  nothing  but  con- 
tempt for  the  educational  theory 
which  has  got  him  into  that  position. 
Yet  I  sometimes  wonder,  with  my 
literary  and  college  bias,  whether  a 
university  can  really  do  all  it  should 
for  a  student  unless  the  controversial 
subjects,  that  is,  the  humanities,  have 
a  central  place  in  all  studies.  Science 
tries  to  escape  from  controversy:  it 
appeals  to  experiments,  arguments 
and  facts  that  are  as  nearly  as  possible 
unanswerable.  A  little  learning  of 
science  often  breeds  the  notion  that 
there  are  equally  assured  facts  and 
arguments  in  every  area  of  knowledge, 
if  only  we  knew  what  they  were.  But 
in  the  humanities  there  is  no  final 
appeal  except  to  humanity  itself. 
Literature,  history,  philosophy,  reli- 
gious knowledge,  political  theory,  are 
subjects  in  which  the  imagination  and 
emotions  are  deeply  involved :  they  are 
the  subjects  the  student  will  argue 
about,  whatever  he  studies,  and  they 
seem  to  me  the  basis  of  that  social 
enthusiasm  for  learning  on  which  the 
student  community  depends. 

I  have  spoken  of  society  as  a  con- 
tinuum, and  the  more  the  student  is 
absorbed  by  the  university,  the  more 
aware  he  becomes  of  the  continuity  of 
human  life.  Tradition  becomes  visible 
to  him:  the  tutorial,  the  seminar,  the 
informal  teaching  lecture  that  modu- 
lates into  questions  and  discussion- 
all  these  have  come  down  practically 
unchanged  from  the  days  of  Plato.  He 
finds  that  science  and  philosophy  are 
built  on  the  work  and  on  the  criti- 
cism of  previous  thinkers,  that  the  arts 
recreate  their  own  classics,  that  his- 
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tory  gathers  precedent  and  shape  with 
every  significant  event.  This  is  the 
most  obvious  contrast  between  the 
university  and  ordinary  life,  where  we 
are  aware  only  of  a  liquid  and  dis- 
solving stream  of  events.  Yesterday's 
newspaper  goes  out  in  the  garbage, 
and  most  of  our  memory  of  yesterday 
goes  out  with  it;  propaganda,  adver- 
tising, fashions,  and  most  entertain- 
ment depend  on  our  forgetting  on 
Monday  whatever  was  said  to  us  last 
Friday.  The  university  preserves  the 
memory  of  mankind,  of  mature  man 
as  distinct  from  the  childishness  im- 
mersed in  the  dissolving  present  or 
the  senility  immersed  in  the  past. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  say  that  the 
world  undervalues  memory,  when  it 
is  so  fascinated  by  television  pro- 
grammes in  which  bags  of  gold  are 
handed  over  to  people  with  total  re- 
call. But  a  man  with  a  large  stock  of 
facts  is  not  always  a  student,  any  more 
than  a  miser  is  always  an  economist. 
The  kind  of  memory  the  university  is 
interested  in  and  tries  to  develop  is 
practice  memory,  the  skill  and  knowl- 
edge developed  by  constant  applica- 
tion, the  steadv  repetition  that  goes 
on  in  the  unconscious,  teaching  us,  as 
the  proverb  says,  to  skate  in  summer 
and  swim  in  winter.  This  is  the  habit 
of  learning,  in  the  sense  used  by 
medieval  scholars  when  they  spoke  of 
a  man  who  could  read  Latin  as  having 
the  "habit"  of  Latin.  When  he  studies, 
the  student  is  building  up  these  prac- 
tical learning  skills  in  himself  by  re- 
peating what  previous  students  have 


done  before  him,  like  an  embryo  sum- 
ming up  its  earlier  evolution.  In  the 
college's  motto,  "abeunt  studia  in 
mores",  the  word  "studia"  has  pre- 
cisely this  meaning  of  habit  or  repeti- 
tion. In  fact  in  its  original  context, 
which  is  one  of  the  naughtier  poems 
of  Ovid,  it  means  bad  habits.  The 
student's  habits  are  formed  on  dif- 
ferent levels.  On  the  surface  of  his 
mind  he  carries  specific  facts:  most  of 
these  he  will  forget  if  he  has  no  occa- 
sion to  use  them  later,  and,  like  liquor 
permits,  they  are  not  transferable.  Be- 
low this  come  his  ideas  and  social 
attitudes,  and  below  this  again,  the 
basis  of  the  whole  structure,  is  his 
imagination,  his  vision  of  the  world 
he  lives  in  and  of  the  world  he  wants 
to  live  in.  The  whole  process  makes  up 
the  training  of  the  intelligence. 

I  have  said  that  I  do  not  mean  bv 
intelligence  the  intellect  alone.  Still 
less  do  I  mean  what  is  measured  bv 
I.Q.  tests,  the  speed  and  accuracy  of 
one's  mental  motor  responses.  I  mean 
by  intelligence  the  power  which  the 
disciplined  mind  has  of  arriving  at  a 
decision.  Most  decisions  in  ordinarv 
life  are  settled  by  custom  or  prejudice, 
but  even  there  we  can  see  what  fero- 
cious battles  in  the  mind  may  spring 
up  in  any  crisis.  The  emotion  bucks 
and  plunges;  the  intuition  leaps  ahead 
and  is  lost  to  view;  the  imagination 
throws  up  one  phantasm  after  another; 
the  memory  mutters  and  gibbers  like 
a  chained  ape;  the  intellect  urges  the 
most  reckless  courses  of  action  as  the 
only  logical  ones.   I  know  that  psy- 
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chology  has  technical  terms  for  all 
this;  I  give  the  words  in  common  use. 
All  these  powers  and  many  others  are 
fighting  each  other  to  exhaustion 
whenever  a  woman  is  buying  a  new 
hat.  At  university  the  student's  mind 
is  attacked  on  all  fronts.  The  sciences 
demand  intellect,  the  arts  demand 
good  taste,  or  disciplined  imagination 
and  emotions.  He  soon  finds  however 
that  no  matter  what  he  studies,  all  the 
resources  of  his  mind  have  to  be 
brought  into  play.  They  may  be  dif- 
ferently grouped  for  different  studies, 
but  they  are  always  all  there,  and  all 
necessary. 

It  is  very  dangerous  to  assume  that 
only  the  emotions  can  stampede  the 
mind.  When  the  intellect  starts 
screaming  "if  you  accept  this,  then 
you  must  do  that",  the  intellect  must 
be  taught  to  behave  itself  like  every- 
thing else.  In  short,  learning  to  think 
is  a  much  more  complicated  matter 
than  training  the  intellect.  A  student 
soon  finds  that  learning  about  things 
is  very  elementary  and  easy.  If  he 
is  reasonably  bright  and  has  a  week 
to  cram,  a  small  corner  of  his  mind 
can  usually  learn  enough  about  his 
subjects  to  get  him  through.  But 
the  university  does  not  want  him 
merely  to  know  about  things,  but 
to  know  them,  to  realize  them  and 
make  them  a  part  of  himself.  This 
is  more  difficult:  for  one  thing, 
it  demands  moral  qualities,  like 
courage  and  honesty.  A  century  ago 
Thomas  Huxley,  discussing  liberal 
education,  tried  to  shock  the  high- 
brows of  his  day  by  describing  the 
intellect  as  a  "clear,  cold  logic  engine". 
This   was   before   the    days   of   auto- 


mobiles, and  the  metaphor  will  not 
commend  itself  to  anyone  who  has 
gone  into  his  garage  on  a  winter  morn- 
ing and  been  faced  by  a  clear  and 
cold  engine.  Engines  need  heat  and 
fuel  to  get  anywhere,  and  there  has 
never  been  a  thinker  whose  thoughts 
were  not  driven  by  passion  and  desire 
toward  an  imaginative  end. 

The  impact  of  the  university  rouses 
all  the  powers  of  the  mind  to  the 
fullest  activity,  and  stirs  up  as  much 
mental  conflict  as  possible.  The  first 
casualty  of  this  conflict  is  the  notion 
we  spoke  of  before,  that  the  social 
chiches  we  hear  all  around  us  are  the 
laws  of  nature  and  God,  or  magic 
formulas  that  answer  all  problems. 
The  God  the  student  thinks  he  be- 
lieves in  may  only  be  Santa  Claus; 
his  notion  of  beauty  may  be  only  a 
vague  association  with  the  memory 
of  something  pleasant;  his  conscience 
may  be  only  a  sense  of  what  pleased 
his  mother  at  the  age  of  four;  his 
ideas  may  reflect  only  the  chatter  of 
his  playmates.  If  so,  he  is  in  precisely 
the  position  of  the  young  men  in 
Athens  asked  by  Socrates  if  they  knew 
what  justice  or  temperance  or  cour- 
age were.  Of  course  they  knew;  every- 
body knows  things  like  that.  Except  | 
me,  says  Socrates:  I  don't  know; 
vou'll  have  to  tell  me.  Two  minutes 
later  the  boy  finds  his  ideas  crumbling 
like  a  ball  of  wet  sand.  As  we  know, 
the  authorities  soon  decided  that  this 
sort  of  thing  was  corrupting  youth. 
They  may  well  have  been  right.  War 
has  begun  in  the  student's  mind, 
where  all  was  quiet  before,  and  if  he 
does  not  instantly  impose  a  peace  of 
boredom  or  skepticism  or  sentimental 
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faith,  there  is  no  telling  where  it  may 
lead.  The  powers  of  the  awakened 
mind  are  not  children's  toys,  and  the 
university  cannot  guarantee  that 
anything  it  offers  will  be  harmless. 

Everything  depends  on  how  the 
student  reacts  to  seeing  his  sand  castle 
destroyed  by  the  first  long  reach  of 
the  sea.  The  conflict  in  his  mind  at 
this  stage  is  really  a  struggle  be- 
tween two  communities.  On  one  side 
is  the  voice  of  ordinary  society,  offer- 
ing comfort  and  adjustment.  I  am 
the  real  world,  it  says,  and  nothing 
you  do  is  of  any  use  unless  it's  useful 
to  me.  My  ideas  are  woolly,  but  they 
are  warm;  they  are  sloppy,  but  you 
can  relax  in  them.  On  the  other  side 
is  the  university  and  the  authority  it 
derives  from  art  and  science.  In  place 
of  the  familiar  and  cosy  it  offers 
rigorous  definition,  exact  measure- 
ment, tough  subtle  arguments  and 
moments  of  austere  and  profound 
beauty.  Such  a  community  has  its 
own  attractions,  to  a  keen  student 
very  great  attractions,  but  the  world 
is  right  in  a  way.  Education  can  only 
lead  to  maladjustment  in  the  ordinary 
world:  that  is  its  end  and  its  purpose. 
If  one's  view  of  society  has  been 
formed  by  the  great  philosophers,  one 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  view  of  it 
taken  by  luxury  advertising;  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  the  tragedy  of  life  in  soap 
operas  if  one  has  found  it  in  the 
wrath  of  Achilles  or  the  madness  of 
Lear. 

It  follows,  of  course,  that  the  more 
comfortable  and  attractive  ordinary 
life  is,  the  more  likely  the  student  is 
to  think  of  the  university  as  simply 
the  means  of  adjusting  him  to  it.  The 


student  who  is  handicapped,  by  poor 
health  or  poverty  or  unpopularity,  has 
some  advantage  here.  The  lecturer 
facing  his  classroom  is  not  dismayed 
by  the  small  minority  of  slackers: 
they,  like  bacteria,  can  usually  be 
identified  by  tests,  and  got  rid  of.  The 
real  source  of  dismay  are  the  per- 
sonable, docile,  polite  young  people, 
who  do  all  that  they  are  asked  to  do, 
and  yet  are  somehow  not  students, 
but  merely  young  people  at  college. 
They  come  from  middle-class  homes 
and  have  taken  their  seats  in  the  class- 
room in  the  same  way  that  British 
noblemen  take  their  seats  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  by  right  of  social 
privilege.  They  may  be  operating  at 
about  ten  per  cent  of  their  mental 
capacity,  but  they  may  not  know  this 
themselves.  They  are  doing  what  they 
think  society  expects  of  them,  and  no 
one  wants  to  get  rid  of  them:  one 
wants  only  to  convert  them  to  edu- 
cation. What  they  lack,  from  the 
teacher's  point  of  view,  is  drive  or 
momentum,  the  sense  of  the  urgency  of 
knowledge,  the  awfulness  of  ignor- 
ance, the  crucial  responsibilities  of  the 
educated  man,  the  immense  gap  be- 
tween wisdom  and  ordinary  savoir 
faire.  Such  students  have  always  been 
with  us,  and  all  the  desperate  remedies 
of  panic  have  been  tried  to  shock  and 
startle  them.  Past  ages  have  used 
everything  from  birch  rods  to  the 
fear  of  hell;  teachers  today  deliver 
harangues  on  complacency  and  appeal 
to  the  celestial  publicity  stunts  of 
Communism. 

This  last,  of  course,  has  thrown  the 
problem  into  the  form  of  a  crisis.  The 
American    hare   has   wakened   up   to 
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find  that  the  Russian  tortoise  is  not 
only  close  on  his  heels,  but  still  has 
wind  enough  to  announce  with  com 
plete  confidence  that  he  will  soon  be 
in  the  lead.  Hurt  and  angry,  the 
American  public  has  begun  to  ask 
questions  of  some  of  its  educators. 
Who  took  advantage  of  their  good- 
natured,  shallow,  anti-intellectual 
optimism  to  lull  them  to  sleep?  Who 
watered  the  stock  of  ideas,  drained 
the  content  out  of  learning,  cheated 
their  children  of  the  pleasures  of  intel- 
lect, crippled  them  for  life  in  the  arts 
of  words  and  numbers,  and  then 
seized  all  the  positions  of  power  and 
influence  to  impose  their  miserable 
follies  on  future  ages?  Who  threw  up 
in  front  of  this  a  Maginot  line  of 
projects  that  do  not  accomplish  any- 
thing, of  surveys  that  do  not  see  any- 
thing, of  compulsory  courses  that  do 
not  teach  anything,  of  pseudo-theses 
that  do  not  prove  anything,  or  prove 
only  the  self-evident,  of  books  that 
do  not  mean  anything,  and  are 
written  besides  in  the  prose  style  of 
a  zoo  at  feeding  time?  And  above  all, 
what  has  it  been  done  for?  If  it  were 
part  of  an  organized  revolution,  like 
Communism,  one  could  at  least  under- 
stand it;  but  what  is  the  point  of  a 
revolution  without  purpose,  a  subver- 
siveness  so  fumbling,  so  witless,  so 
well-meaning? 

Manv  culprits  have  been  named, 
but  witch-hunting  in  this  area  is  as 
bad  as  it  is  anywhere  else.  The  enemy 
of  education  in  North  America  is  not 
necessarily  in  teachers'  colleges  or  in 
"progressive"  programmes  or  in  the 
work  of  John  Dewev   or  in   state  or 
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provincial  departments.  His  head- 
quarters may  be  in  your  minds,  and  in 
mine.  The  root  of  all  the  nonsense  in 
our  education  is  our  stupefied  satis- 
faction with  what  we  call  our  own 
way  of  life.  This  is  what  leads  us  to 
assume  that  education  is  simply  a 
means  of  achieving  greater  comfort 
and  security  in  the  world,  and  it  is 
what  inspires  all  the  life-adjustment 
programmes  and  the  like  which 
pander  to  that  assumption.  Until  it 
goes;  until  the  prevailing  attitude  is  a 
little  less  like  the  Pharisee  of  Jesus' 
parable  and  a  little  more  like  the 
publican,  education  on  this  continent 
will  be  radioactive  with  ignorance 
and  illiterate  blither.  Meanwhile,  the 
hope  of  democraev  rests  entirely  on 
the  earnest  student  and  the  dedicated 
teacher,  and  there  are  still  too  manv 
of  both  for  us  to  lose  that  hope. 

In  any  case,  our  society  is  begin- 
ning to  admit,  however  grudgingly, 
that  it  must  have  trained  minds.  This, 
we  saw,  means  the  co-ordinating  of  a 
vigorous  and  noisv  mental  democraev, 
with  all  kinds  of  minority  impulses 
demanding  to  be  heard.  Eventually 
the  student  learns  how  to  chair  his 
mental  committee  and  interpret  its 
sense,  if  any.  The  learning  is  painful 
and  awkward  at  first,  but,  like  all 
other  forms  of  learning,  it  gets  easier, 
more  habitual  and  unconscious,  as  he 
goes  on.  His  intellect,  his  curiositv, 
his  interest,  his  capacity  for  pleasure, 
his  imagination:  all  these  spring  into 
unified  action  as  he  sits  down  to  his 
books,  instead  of  quarrelling  with 
each  other  and  dragging  him  off 
to  a  movie.  Bv  this  time  he  has  solved 


the  problem  of  so  many  freshmen  dis- 
cussions: "Did  you  come  to  college  to 
work  or  to  have  a  good  time?"  He 
now  knows  how  boring  most  good 
times  are  compared  to  the  play  of  an 
exuberant  mind.  Nietzsche  speaks 
somewhere  of  how  fond  some  people 
are  of  describing  thought  as  laborious, 
difficult,  involved,  complex.  He  adds 
that  such  people  are  telling  us  a  great 
deal  about  the  way  that  they  think, 
but  very  little  about  thought  itself. 
Thought  itself  is  one  of  the  primary 
forms  of  human  energy,  and  in  its  use 
is  all  the  exhilaration  of  power. 

A  democracy,  even  in  the  mind, 
must  have  freedom,  and  bv  learning 
to  use  his  intelligence  the  student  is 
learning  the  secret  of  freedom.  What 
is  freedom?  Doing  what  one  wants 
to  do.  But  whatever  "one"  wants  to 
do,  whatever  demands  the  co-ordinat- 
ing of  body  or  mind,  must  be  learned. 
As  Pope  says,  "Those  move  easiest 
who  have  learned  to  dance" — only 
after  repeated  practice  is  one  free  to 
dance  or  think  or  even  watch  a  foot- 
ball game  with  any  comprehension. 
I  know  of  no  conception  of  freedom 
that  means  anything  at  all  except  the 
promise  held  out  at  the  end  of  a 
learning  process.  From  the  baby's 
first  stagger  across  the  room  to  the 
retired  man  in  his  garden  or  work- 
shop, the  disciplined  mind  is  con- 
stantly pursuing  the  liberal  arts— those 
difficult  techniques  that  set  one  free. 

The  conception  of  academic  free- 
dom does  not  mean  merely  freedom 
from  interference  by  the  world, 
though  of  course  it  means  that  too. 
It  means  that  there  must  be  a  con- 


tinuous current  of  mental  energy 
flowing  into  the  world  from  the  uni- 
versity, which  is  the  powerhouse  of 
freedom.  The  university  stands  lor 
what  humanity  can  do,  and  for  what 
the  rest  of  society  is  free  to  do  if  it  tries. 
When  the  student  is  graduated,  he 
represents  the  university  in  the  world: 
wherever  he  is,  the  university  is; 
whatever  his  profession,  he  will  al- 
ways be  a  university  teacher,  teaching 
by  his  example  and  influence  every 
moment  of  the  day.  The  university  is 
not  merely  the  group  of  institutions 
called  universities,  any  more  than 
the  Church  is  merely  the  group  of 
buildings  called  churches.  Wherever 
there  is  respect  for  the  artist's  vision, 
the  scientist's  detachment,  the  teach- 
er's learning  and  patience,  the  child's 
questioning,  there  the  university  is 
at  work  in  the  world. 

It  is  natural  that  alumni  should 
keep  coming  back  to  the  university, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  have  memories 
of  a  Music  Club  performance  or  a 
famous  football  game  or  a  teacher's 
eccentric  mannerisms  or  the  youth- 
ful slendemess  of  the  girl  one  avoided 
marrying.  But  what  the  alumnus  is 
really  coming  back  to  is  something 
hidden  behind  all  these,  something  of 
which  these  are  really  screen  memo- 
ries, something  he  may  never  have 
seen — unless  there  was,  perhaps,  one 
split  second  when,  cramming  for  an 
examination  and  dizzv  with  lack  of 
sleep  and  benzedrine,  he  suddenly 
knew  that  something  of  which  his 
own  mind  formed  part  was  much 
more  deeply  involved  in  the  nature 
of  things  than  he  had  ever  dreamed. 
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Delegation    from    Gate    House,    Dr. 

Frye's     residence     while     a     Victoria 

student   in   the  early  30s,   arrives   at 

reception  for  their  new  Principal. 

But  whether  he  has  seen  it  or  not,  he 
comes  back  to  the  university  because, 
in  some  mysterious  way,  his  mind 
continues  to  revolve  around  the  vision 
at  its  heart — the  vision  of  what  the 
poet  Yeats  calls  the  sages  standing 
in  God's  holy  fire, 


Most  of  you  know  that  the  verse 
from  the  Gospel  of  John,  "the  truth 
shall  make  you  free",  is  carved  over  the 
main  entrance  to  Victoria,  and  I  sup- 
pose most  of  you  know  too  that  it 
refers  to  the  union  of  liberal  and 
Christian  values  which  we  struggle 
for  inside.  If  you  are  in  the  college,  fac- 
ing the  same  doorway,  you  are  con- 
fronted by  a  window,  depicting  two 
heads  with  mottoes.  I  suppose  this 
indicates  what  the  College  has  to  say 
to  its  own  people  as  they  go  out  to 
deal  with  the  non- Victorian  part  of 
society.  The  head  on  the  right  is 
clearly  Plato,  and  the  motto  is  from 
the  fifth  book  of  Plato's  Laws:  "Truth 
is  the  beginning  of  every  good  to  the 
gods  and  to  mankind."  The  head  on 
the  left  is,  I  think,  Francis  Bacon, 
because  the  motto  attached  to  it  is 
Bacon's  misquotation  from  Aristotle, 
and  reads  "Nature  shews  herself  best 
in  her  smallest  works." 

I  take  it  that  Aristotle,  Bacon  and 
the  committee  who  ordered  the  win- 
dow did  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the 
study  of  amoebas  is  more  scientific 
than  the  study  of  elephants.  I  think 
they  meant  that  the  basis  of  knowl- 
edge is  the  particular  experience.  If 
science  were  to  explain  every  fact  in 
the  universe  except  one,  that  one  fact 
would  clamor  for  admission  until  it  had 
shattered  the  whole  explanatory  struc- 
ture. But  of  course  science  never  gets 
to  such  a  position,  because  the  experi- 
ence on  which  science  rests  is  continu- 
ally being  renewed.  We  cannot  read 
the  history  of  any  science  without 
coming  to  points  at  which  the  whole 
science     seems     to     dissolve.      New 
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assumptions  take  over,  and  everything 
is  reconstructed  in  a  new  light.  We 
cannot  trace  these  transformations  to 
their  origin.  We  can  make  up  stories 
about  them,  stories  about  an  apple 
falling   on    Newton's   head   or   James 


University  of  Toronto  Vice-President 
Frank  Stone  and  Mrs.  Stone  with 
Mrs.  Northrop  Frye  at  the  reception. 


Watt  seeing  the  kettle  boil,  but  we  do 
not  know  at  what  moment  the  new 
experience  drifted,  a  vagrant  air-borne 
seed,  into  the  right  mental  soil  and 
took  root.  Nor  do  we  know  how  it 
first  grew:  whether  it  started  as  a  new 
idea,  a  random  insight,  a  reaction 
from  being  crossed  in  love;  whether 
it  was  something  hoped  for  and 
expected  or  an  unwelcome  intruder. 
What  we  do  know  is  that  new  experi- 
ences may  come  in  any  way,  if  the 
mind  is  open  on  all  sides  to  receive 
them. 

That  is  why  it  is  better  in  the 
long  run  for  the  mind,  like  society, 
to  be  a  democracy  rather  than  a  dicta- 
torship. In  the  creative  mind,  as  in 
the  creative  society,  there  must  be 
tolerance  and  a  relaxing  of  censorship, 
an  area  for  free  impression,  a  readi- 
ness to  examine  and  if  necessary  re- 
construct its  assumptions,  an  exposing 
of  oneself  to  new  experience  in  all  its 
irrational  force.  Even  in  the  mind  of 
God,  we  are  told,  the  Spirit  of  truth 
speaks  not  of  himself,  but  of  whatso- 
ever he  hears.  The  dictatorial  mind,  or 
what  we  usually  call  the  indoctrinated 
mind,  works  from  certain  assumptions 
or  premises  which  it  never  questions 
because  it  never  becomes  conscious  of 
them.  A  mind  like  this  can  work  very 
efficiently  as  long  as  its  assumptions 
hold  out,  although  its  greatest  feats  are 
usually  technological  rather  than 
radically  creative.  There  is  also  a 
latent  hysteria  in  such  a  mind,  an 
anxiety  to  get  rid  of  anyone  likely  to 
question  assumptions.  And  the  toler- 
ant mind  is  not  as  inefficient  or  para- 
lyzed as  it  may  look.  The  greater  the 
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freedom  of  thought,  the  more  concen- 
trated and  disciplined  the  power  of 
action,  because  freedom  of  thought 
tends  to  eliminate  impulsive,  prema- 
ture or  panic-stricken  action.  This  is 
only  true,  however,  if  the  mind  is 
directed  toward  a  vision  of  human 
life;  if  it  is  guided  by  a  clear  and  un- 
faltering conception  of  what  kind  of 
world  man  should  be  living  in. 

This  brings  us  to  the  other  motto, 
that  truth  is  the  beginning  of  every 
good  to  gods  and  mankind.  Truth  is 
always  a  beginning;  it  can  never  be 
the  end  of  anything  in  this  world,  for 
there  is  no  end  it  can  come  to  except 
the  mind  in  which  it  began.  When  the 
reason  discovers  a  rational  order  in 
the  universe;  when  the  artist  discovers 
that  the  world  is  beautiful,  these  dis- 
coveries are  partly  a  matter  of  falling 
in  love  with  one's  own  reflexion,  like 
Narcissus.  Even  when  submarines 
swim  under  the  pole  and  rockets 
circle  the  dark  side  of  the  moon,  it  is 
still  the  shadows  of  truth  that  are 
outside  us;  the  substance  is  in  our- 
selves. It  is  not  the  world  that  we  con- 
template but  the  world  that  we  create 
which  is  important  to  us.  The  sources 
of  creative  power  in  the  human  mind 
are  inexhaustible.  If  we  could  realize 
that  they  are  infinite  and  eternal  as 
well,  and  that  the  human  mind  is 
therefore  linked  in  its  nature  and 
destiny  with  a  divine  mind,  that 
would  be  the  final  motive  for  learn- 
ing and  the  final  guarantee  of  its 
value. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  intelli- 
gence, or  the  disciplined  action  of  the 
mind,    without    using   military   meta- 
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phors.  Even  in  the  word  that  Plato 
uses  for  truth,  aletheia,  there  is  also 
the  meaning  of  loyalty,  the  sense  of 
community  in  which  all  learning  has 
its  fulfilment.  In  the  life  of  a  society 
there  comes  a  time  when  it  is 
threatened  with  invasion  or  war.  This 
is  the  point  at  which  tolerance  stops 
and  disciplined  action  begins.  Every- 
thing unites  in  the  face  of  a  common 
danger;  those  who  go  out  to  battle 
are  in  uniform,  with  all  variety 
suppressed;  their  motives  are  un- 
questioned and  their  assumptions 
unchallenged.  History  is  largely  the 
record  of  wars,  and  if  history  is,  as 
Byron  says,  the  devil's  scripture,  then 
war  is  the  devil's  imitation  of  real 
human  life.  There  is  at  present  a 
feeling,  in  which  we  hardly  as  yet 
dare  to  indulge  ourselves,  that 
another  war  may  be  no  more  inevit- 
able than  any  other  evil  produced  by 
human  fear.  Some  of  us  think  of  a 
struggle  between  democracy  and 
Communism  carried  on  at  other  levels. 
But  if  the  entire  Communist  world 
were  annihilated  tomorrow  all  our 
enemies  would  still  be  with  us,  in 
many  respects  stronger  than  ever.  It 
would  still  be  true  that  to  know  any- 
thing is  to  renounce  falsehood,  that  to 
feel  beauty  is  to  reject  ugliness,  and 
that  lying  and  ugliness  are  not  mere 
negations,  but  active  powers  to  be 
fought.  We  can  hope  for  no  better 
future  for  our  students  than  a  life  of 
what  William  Blake  calls  mental  fight 
or  intellectual  war:  a  war  where 
ignorant  armies  clash  with  knowledge, 
where  the  children  of  light  go  out 
with    their   tiny    but    accurate    sling- 


shots  and  Philistine  giants  fall  in  a  all,  it  is  to  be  found  on  this  battle- 
crash  of  hardware.  If  there  is  any  field,  and  in  the  trumpets  that  call  us 
purpose  or  meaning  in  human  life  at      to  it  there  are  no  uncertain  sounds. 


Addresses  of  Congratulation 


After  the  new  Principal  was  form- 
ally installed,  and  before  he  gave  his 
installation  address,  he  was  greeted  by 
the  President  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts,  the  Professor  Emeritus  of  Eng- 
lish in  Victoria  College,  the  President 
of  the  Victoria  College  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  President  of  the 
Victoria  College  Union. 
Dr.   Claude   Bissell: 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  bring 
greetings  from  the  University  of 
Toronto  to  the  new  Principal  of  Vic- 
toria College.  Many  of  the  warmest 
admirers  of  Northrop  Frye  have 
never  thought  of  him  as  an  adminis- 
trator, although  he  has  belonged  for 
seven  vears  to  a  key  group  of  aca- 
demic administrators,  those  unsung 
heroes,  the  heads  of  departments.  We 
have  tended  to  overlook  this  aspect 
of  his  work,  I  think,  because  of  his 
towering  stature  as  a  scholar. 

His  international  reputation  was 
first  established  through  his  elucida- 
tion of  the  more  complex  and  abstruse 
poets — for  example,  Blake,  Yeats, 
and  Joyce.  (Readers  of  Frye  will 
realize  that  I  am  using  the  word  "poet" 
in  an  approved  sense.)   In  his  hands, 


literary  criticism  is  a  tough  and  subtle 
discipline  of  the  mind,  a  creative  syn- 
thesis by  which  light  is  shed  both  on 
the  work  of  art  and  on  human  nature 
and  destiny.  For  him  the  critical 
function  is  the  reverse  of  fault-finding : 
he  seeks  to  know  "whatever  grows 
from  its  pure  bud,  or  breathes  a  frag- 
rant soul",  and,  by  making  this 
known,  to  create,  as  Arnold  says,  a 
current  of  true  and  fresh  ideas. 

Moreover,  he  has  classified  and 
synthesized  the  concepts  of  criticism 
itself,  and  out  of  its  disparate  con- 
ventions and  intuitions  he  has  created 
an  orderly  structure — a  structure 
which  may  perhaps  be  altered  or 
added  to,  but  which  will  not  be  demo- 
lished or  neglected.  Already,  I  am 
told,  references  are  cropping  up  in 
Ph.D.  theses  throughout  this  continent 
to  such  anatomical  postulates  as  the 
scheme  of  myth,  romance,  the  high 
mimetic,  the  low  mimetic,  and  the 
ironic  modes. 

The  hero  of  the  high  mimetic  mode 
is  one  who  is  superior  in  degree  to 
other  men,  with  authority,  passions, 
and  powers  of  expression  far  greater 
than  ours.  Often  he  is,  like  Moses, 
rescued    from    the    water — or    as    we 
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Principal  Frye  with  Dr.  A.  B.  B.  Moore,  President  and  Vice-Chancellor  of 
Victoria  University  who  installed  him  in  office. 


say  in  Canada,  he  comes  to  us  from 
the  Maritimes.  Periodically  he  dis- 
appears to  wander  in  the  labyrinth 
(south  of  the  border),  and  returns 
to  us  with  renewed  strength.  His 
quest  is  for  buried  treasure,  which 
often  means  wealth  in  its  ideal  forms 
of  power  and  wisdom.  Like  a  good 
knight-errant,  the  hero  of  his  evening 
has  been  generous  with  his  treasure: 
few  scholars  have  brought  their  erudi- 
tion so  gracefully  to  the  service  of 
the  public  philosophy.  Now,  tonight 
— if  I  may  desert  the  epic  for  a 
different  genre— we  have  the  moment 
of  anagnorisis,  or  recognition — the 
union  of  Frye  with  Victoria — which 
will  cause  a  new  society  to  crystallize 
around  them  both:  and  this  is  being 
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correctly  signalized  by  this  festive 
ritual  in  which  we  are  taking  part,  to 
to  be  followed  by  refreshments  for 
actors  and  audience  together. 

The  anagnorisis  of  comedy  ushers 
in  "a  general  assumption  of  post-dated 
innocence  in  which  everyone  lives 
happily  ever  after".  The  play  is 
over,  but  something  new  has  been 
born.  This  sense  of  a  new  era  for 
Victoria  is  in  harmony  with  the  feeling 
of  accelerated  advance  in  the  whole 
University,  and,  indeed,  in  higher 
educational  circles  everywhere — the 
feeling  of  responding  to  a  test  of 
strength,  of  being  summoned  by 
trumpets.  Victoria  can  look  to  her 
new  leader  as  a  man  who  is  already 
a  power  in  our  national  life,  a  man 


whose  integrity,  zeal  and  self-dedica- 
tion reflect  the  Methodist  tradition  at 
its  best,  and  whose  insight  and  liberal 
sympathies  give  him  that  catholicity 
of  outlook  by  which  the  life  of  this 
University  is  nourished.  The  Uni- 
versity  of  Toronto  brings  to  Northrop 
Frye  and  his  college  felicitations  and 
warmest  good  wishes  as  we  move 
forward  together  towards  a  great  and 
common  goal. 

Dean  Vincent  W.  Bladen: 

Xorthrop  Frye,  I  bring  you  greet- 
ings from  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  We 
congratulate  Victoria  College  on  its 
wisdom  in  electing  you,  and  on  its 
success  in  persuading  you  to  accept 
this  high  office.  We  count  ourselves 
fortunate  that  this  office,  one  of 
great  importance  and  responsibilitv  in 
the  Faculty  as  a  whole,  not  in  the 
College  alone,  should  be  held  by  a 
scholar  of  such  distinction  and  a  man 
of  such  high  character,  strong  opinion, 
and  charming  modesty. 

Frank  Underhill,  in  the  citation 
which  he  wrote  when  vou  were 
awarded  the  Lome  Pierce  Medal  by 
the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  said,  of 
your  Anatomy  of  Criticism: 

"A  mere  historian  can  report  only 

that  he  has   been   dazzled  bv  the 

brilliant   and   witty  insights   which 

the    author    scatters    through    his 

pages,   and   made   humble   bv   the 

discover)'    of    how    much    human 

experience  is  beyond  the  range  of 

his    own    comprehension." 

He    ended    by    saying    that    it    was 

with  "a  feeling  of  breathlessness  and 

awe"  that  he  presented  you  for  the 


medal.  A  mere  political  economist  is 
even  more  awed,  yet  he  ventures  this 
comment:  If,  as  you  maintain,  the 
critic  is  not  an  "artiste  manque",  it 
is  abundantlv  clear,  on  reading;  this 
book,  that  vour  scientific  criticism  is 
not  lacking  in  artistrv. 

William  Arthur  Deacon  found 
your  study  of  Blake,  Fearful  Sym- 
metry, "profound  as  a  work  of  scholar- 
ship" and  "fun  to  read".  The  mere 
political  economist  confesses  that  he 
was  more  conscious  of  the  profundity 
than  the  fun.  But  he  singles  out  one 
statement  which  seems  appropriate  on 
the  occasion  of  your  installation:  Ore, 
one  of  the  gods  of  Blake's  mythology, 
"is  the  power  of  the  human  desire  to 
achieve  a  better  world  which  pro- 
duces revolution  and  foreshadows  the 
apocalvpse"  and  Blake  in  the  Prelu- 
dium  to  his  America  "represents  him 
as  having  arrived  at  puberty  deter- 
mined to  set  the  world  on  fire"  and 
you  add,  and  in  adding  confirm  my 
estimate  of  the  wisdom  of  your 
appointment,  "as  a  promising  young- 
ster should  do". 

You  said  at  your  Charter  Dav  Con- 
vocation that  university7  administrators 
should  be  scholars.  You  have  shown 
your  willingness  to  undertake  heaw 
administrative  duty.  We  hope  that 
you,  and  your  College,  will  find  means 
to  relieve  you  of  enough  of  the  day- 
to-day  routine  of  administration  so 
that  you  can  continue  to  be  a  produc- 
tive scholar.  But  it  is  in  this  same 
daily  routine  that  your  influence  as 
Principal  will  be  felt  in  the  College 
and  in  the  Faculty,  and  in  this  rou- 
tine that  you  will  become  aware  of 
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the  problems  which  must  be  identi- 
fied and  for  which  solutions  must  be 
sought.  You  have  accepted  an  arduous 
administrative  role,  and  we  are  grate- 
ful. There  must  be  a  loss  to  scholar- 
ship; we  hope  it  can  be  minimized. 

At  your  Prize  Giving  last  May  your 
Vice-Chancellor  greeted  me  in  terms 
that  were  not  only  personally  encour- 
aging but  which  seemed  to  me  to 
represent  an  attitude  of  vital  import- 
ance to  the  University.  He  said: 
"Remember  you  are  our  Dean  too." 
May  I  say  to  you,  with  the  same 
personal  friendliness,  and  the  same 
deep  seriousness:  "Northrop  Frye, 
remember  you  are  our  Principal  too." 

Edwin  John  Pratt: 

I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  few 
words  of  welcome  to  Northrop  Frye 
on  the  occasion  of  his  official  installa- 
tion as  Principal  of  Victoria  College. 
My  own  credential  for  this  pleasant 
task  is  that  I  had  him  as  a  student  for 
four  years,  and  he  managed  somehow 
to  survive.  That  was  a  tribute  to  his 
tenacity  and  personal  loyalty.  That 
he  should  have  stayed  so  long  hoping 
that  some  new  light  on  English  litera- 
ture might  break  through  the  mist  of 
the  lectures  was  a  tribute  to  his  opti- 
mism. 

Since  his  graduation  I  have  fol- 
lowed his  career  with  pride  and 
affection.  All  I  can  do  in  the  time 
allotted  is  to  hold  up  a  few  highlights 
along  the  road  of  his  odyssey.  First, 
a  Canadian  Royal  Society  Fellowship 
for  Oxford,  at  which  place  he  received 
his  M.A.  Then  back  to  Victoria  Col- 


lege   as    a    trusted    colleague    in    the    | 
English     department     during     which 
time  he  managed  to  intersperse  lee- 
tures    both    single    and    sessional    at 
Harvard,    Columbia,   Princeton,   Yale,    : 
Chicago,  Cornell,  Washington,  Texas, 
and  points  farther  east  and  west.  He 
has  produced  in  his  spare  time  two 
books     which     are     now     Canadian 
classics,  one  on  William  Blake  bear-    ! 
ing   the   inspired   title,    Fearful   Sym-    \ 
metry,    and    one,    The    Anatomy    of    ! 
Criticism,   which   has   won   praise   in 
the  literary  supplements  of  England 
and  America.  He  has  succeeded  very    ! 
graciously  in  wearing  the  mantle  of 
Divinity  flung  round  him  somewhere    j 
in    Manitoba.    After    this    continental    ! 
range  he  has  returned  to  the  fold  of 
his  Alma   Mater   as   Principal  of  the 
College.  He  is  still  young,  so  whatever 
his  other  struggles  may  be  he  won't 
for  a  long  time  have  to  battle  with  the 
years.  Norrie,  as  that  is  how  you  are 
known   to   us,    it   is   my   pleasure   to 
offer  you,  on  behalf  of  the  staff,  our 
warm,  unanimous  welcome. 

George  W7.  Edmonds: 

The  Alumnae  and  Alumni  Associa- 
tions are  proud  to  salute  you,  Dr. 
Frye,  a  distinguished  fellow  graduate, 
at  this  your  installation  as  Principal 
of  Victoria  College. 

We  are  looking  forward  with  expec- 
tation to  note  the  effect  of  your  parti- 
cular intelligence  and  ability  on  the 
life  and  influence  of  the  College. 

It  may  even  be  that  the  members 
of  the  committee  who  recommended 
your  appointment,  knowing  that  you 
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were  also  an  alumnus  of  Emmanuel 
College,  took  guidance  and  inspiration 
from  those  memorable  words  from 
the  fourth  verse  of  the  College  song 
and  had  a  certain  ultimate  purpose  in 
mind  when  selecting  you  to  be  the 
Principal.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to 
attend  Victoria,  I  shall  paraphrase  it 
for  you: 

"Now  we  must  not  forget  that 
Theologian 

For  he  is  the  finest  in  the  land, 

He  may  be  the  very  leaven  that 
will  get  us  all  to  Heaven 

On  the  old  Ontario  Strand." 


At  the  same  time  as  we  welcome 
vour  appointment,  we  hope  that  your 
administrative  duties  will  not  substan- 
tially curtail  your  contribution  to 
literary  scholarship  which  has  brought 
distinction  to  yourself  and  to  the  Col- 
lege or,  as  one  of  your  former  stu- 
dents, I  would  certainly  regret  if  suc- 
ceeding years  of  undergraduates  were 
denied  in  the  lecture  room  the  awak- 
ening challenge  of  your  ideas. 

The  next  few  years  will  subject  you 
to  exacting  demands.  We  pledge  our 
best  effort  in  the  interest  of  the  Col- 
lege and  assure  you  that  we  shall  ever 
be  conscious  of  vour  trust  in  us. 


Principal  Frye  and  his  wife,  Helen,  at  home. 
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Stewart  Bell,  class  of  1960 

On  this  solemn  and  happy  occasion 
it  is  my  privilege  and  honour  to  bring 
greetings  from  the  students  of  Victoria 
College  to  you,  Dr.  Frye,  as  you  now 
join  that  select  band  of  gentlemen 
who  have  held  office  as  Principal  of 
our  College. 

We,  the  students  of  Victoria,  are 
aware  of  the  rare  privilege  which  is 
ours,  in  that  we  are  able  to  share  this 
evening  with  you,  an  evening  which  is 
surely  the  high  point  in  a  career  which 
has  moved  among  the  mountain  peaks 
of  academic  honours. 

We  are  especially  happy  that  those 
who  are  set  in  authority  over  us  have 
allowed  the  Principal's  mantle  to  fall 
on  the  shoulders  of  Dr.  Frye. 

In  the  past  at  Victoria  his  light  has 
been  more  or  less  hidden  under  a 
bushel,  the  bushel  being  that  learned 
body  of  students  who  major  in  Eng- 
lish Language  and  Literature;  now  he 
has  been  set  in  a  position  where  the 
whole  student  body  may  enjoy  the 
light  of  his  personality. 

Dr.  Frye  has  been  a  source  of  il- 
lumination at  college  for  some  con- 
siderable time  now,  but  few  of  us 
realized  until  very  recently  that  his 
talent  for  shedding  light  on  the  Vic- 
torian scene  had  been  in  evidence  in 
his  days  as  an  undergraduate.  Two 
weeks  ago,  at  the  annual  open  meet- 
ing of  the  Victoria  College  Music 
Club,  Dr.  Frye  revealed  that  he  had 
held  the  luminiferous  position  of  assis- 
tant  arc   light   operator — on   the   left 


hand  side,  at  one  of  the  club's  Hart 
House  productions. 

To  my  fellow  students  therefore,  a 
word  of  caution — if  there  is  one  in 
your  midst  who  professes  to  be  an 
assistant  arc  light  operator,  especially 
on  the  left  hand  side — treat  him  with 
reverence,  gentlemen — he  may  be 
destined  for  great  and  glorious  heights. 

It  has  been  said  that  what  every 
college  requires  is  a  man  who  can  be 
right,  and  Principal  at  the  same  time. 

With  due  ceremony  this  august  as- 
sembly has  invested  one  who  will  be 
Principal  all  of  the  time,  and  who  will 
be  right  as  often  as  it  is  humanly  pos- 
sible to  be  so. 

It  is  hardly  sufficient  though  that 
one  called  to  this  office  should  merely 
be  right  most  of  the  time,  or  even  all 
of  the  time — and  we  are  aware  of  our 
good  fortune  in  having  as  our  new 
Principal  not  only  a  man  of  fine  judg- 
ment, but  one  who  is  possessed  of  a 
rare  depth  of  human  understanding 
and  great  concern  for  those  of  us  who 
are  now  his  charges.  Already  Dr.  Frye 
has  won  a  warm  and  enduring  place 
in  the  hearts  of  all  of  us,  and  I  know 
this  will  be  true  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  students  at  Victoria. 

Dr.  Frye,  Sir,  as  you  now  move  on 
into  the  days  of  sunshine  and  shadow 
which  the  responsibilities  of  your  high 
office  will  bring,  be  assured  that  you 
carry  with  you  our  congratulations  for 
the  honour  bestowed  on  you  this  even- 
ing, and  our  prayer  of  "Godspeed"  for 
the  task  that  lies  ahead. 
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THE  GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
RECEIVES  DEGREE  FEBRUARY  8 


His  Excellency,  Major  General  George  P.  Vanier,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  CD.,  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  will  receive  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  Convoca- 
tion Hall  on  Monday,  February  8th,  at  8.30  p.m.  He  will  address  Convocation. 
Staff,  students,  alumni,  and  the  general  public  should  make  their  requests  for 
tickets  to  the  Registrar,  Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto.  These  will  be  filled 
on  a  first  come,  first  served  basis. 
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Copies  of  Eric  Aldwinckle's  attractive  new  rendering 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  coat  of  arms  on  the 
cover  may  be  ordered  from  the  Book  Department  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  Press.  Printed  on  paper  of 
good  quality,  and  with  the  magazine's  name-plate 
trimmed  off,  they  are  ready  to  be  mounted  and 
framed.   Please  enclose  25  cents  with  each  order. 
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CLASS  NOTES 


1900 

frank  morison  (UC),  Hamilton's  oldest 
practising  lawyer,  was  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Law  Society  of  Upper 
Canada. 

1902 

RT.    HON.    H.    J.    SYMINGTON    (UC),    for   20 

years  a  director  of  Canadian  National 
Railways,  is  to  have  a  large  C.N.R.  yard 
in  Winnipeg  named  after  him. 

1909 

vernon  mckenzie  (V),  who  became 
emeritus  professor  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  in 
1958,  has  been  appointed  part-time  lec- 
turer at  the  Seattle   (Jesuit)    University. 

1910 

james  c.  king  ( D )  has  retired  after  near- 
ly 50  years  in  Humboldt,  Sask. 

1911 

alice  evelyn  wilson  (V),  now  retired, 
recently  celebrated  the  50th  anniversary 
of  her  joining  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Canada  as  its  first  woman  geologist. 

1912 

w.  d.  t.  atkinson  ( UC )  retires  in  June  as 
principal  of  Glebe  Collegiate,  Ottawa. 

1913 

r.  w.  diamond  (S)  received  an  honorary 
life  membership,  highest  honor  awarded 
by  the  Association  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers of  B.C. 

f.  f.  foote  (S)  has  retired  as  Treasurer 
of  Westminster  Paper  Co. 

1914 

sen.  w.  ross  macdonald  ( UC )  has  been 
appointed  honorary  colonel  of  the  56th 
Field  Regiment  (Dufferin  and  Haldi- 
mand  Rifles),  Royal  Canadian  Artillery 
(Militia)  at  Brantford,  Ont. 

1917 

davtd  o.  arnold  (V),  principal  of  Otta- 
wa's Nepean  High  School  since  1928,  will 
retire  in  June. 


1920 

w.  arthur  mwiN  (V)  has  been  named 
ambassador  to  Mexico. 

1921 

hon.  dana  porter  (UC),  Chief  Justice 
of  Ontario,  is  Chancellor  of  the  new 
University  of  Waterloo. 

1922 

m.  c.  johnston  (UC),  vice-president  of 
the  National  Religious  Advisory  Council 
on  radio  and  TV,  has  accepted  a  pastor- 
ate in  Thornhill,  Ont. 

lorraine  shortt  (SW)  is  retiring 
after  32  years  with  the  Ottawa  Social 
Service  Department. 

1923 

albert  j.  robinson  (M)  is  senior  vice- 
president  of  the  Connecticut  General  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

1925 

ewart  r.  angus  ( UC )  is  Consul  for  Fin- 
land in  Toronto. 

1926 

w.  r.  carroll  ( UC )  retired  as  vice- 
president  and  assistant  general  manager 
of  Canada  Packers  Ltd. 

1927 

g.  egerton  brown  (UC)  is  vice-presi- 
dent  (personnel)  of  the  Sun  Life  Assur- 
ance Co.  of  Canada. 

1928 

v.  n.  ames  (TC,  Ed  '30)  won  the  1959 
meritorious  award  of  the  Ontario  Public- 
School  Men  Teachers'  Federation. 

j.  a.  wright  (T)  is  general  solicitor  of 
Canadian  Pacific  Railways. 

1929 

j.  t.  dyment  (S)  represents  air  transpor- 
tation on  the  Society  of  Automotive  En- 
gineers' newly-formed  Engineering  Activ- 
ity Board. 

(More  notes  on  Pages  4,  6,  8) 
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DID  YOU  KNOW- 

—  that  Canadians  now  own 
more  life  insurance  in  rela- 
tion to  national  income  than 
the  people  of  any  other 
country? 

Canada  Life 
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Interesting 
Books 

RUSSIAN  DIARY 

By  Gaylord  Harnwell,  President,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  When  Gaylord 
Harnwell  visited  Russia  to  assess  higher 
education,  he  was  alert  to  everything  he 
saw.  Here  is  a  fascinating  account  of  his 
journey  and  a  stimulating  report  on  life 
in  Russia  today.  $4.50 

STEREO  AND  HI-FI 
AS  A  PASTIME 

By  Douglas  Gardner.  Packed  with  expert 
information  and  advice — in  plain  under- 
standable language — this  excellent  book 
will  be  invaluable  to  all  who  are  exploring 
the  wonders  of  Hi-Fi  and  Stereo  sound 
reproduction.  $3.25 

THE  GREEN  GABLES 
LETTERS 

Edited  by  Wilfred  Eggleston.  Written 
during  the  years  of  birth  and  outstanding 
success  of  Anne  of  Green  Gables,  this 
sequence  of  letters  offers  an  interesting 
glimpse  into  the  life  and  personality  of 
L.  M.  Montgomery.  $4.00 
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1929 

rt.  rev.  g.  b.  snell  (T)  was  selected 
Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Toronto  Diocese. 

1930 

l.  v.  clegg  (S)  is  general  purchasing 
agent  of  Canadian  Industries  Ltd. 

1931 

fred  l.  flatt  (F)  is  president  of  the 
Ontario  Professional  Foresters  Association. 

1932 

edmond  b.  hymmen  (S)  is  chief  engi- 
neer, Stone  &  Webster  Canada  Ltd. 

r.  j.  nodwell  (M),  formerly  with  the 
Canadian  Forces  Medical  Services  at 
Ottawa,  is  medical  director  of  Toronto 
Western  Hospital. 

1933 

wilfred  p.  Gregory  (V)  is  president  of 
the  Stratford  Shakespearian  Festival. 

j.  e.  hdlder  ( S )  is  chief  mining  geolo- 
gist of  Kerr-Addison  Gold  Mines  Ltd. 

Campbell  c.  holmes  ( UC )  is  presi- 
dent of  the  National  House  Builders 
Assn. 

1934 

H.  lightbrown  (S)  has  been  appointed 
chief  engineer,  Dodge  Manufacturing 
Division  of  United  Steel  Corp.  Ltd. 

col.  h.  a.  millen  ( S )  is  chief  of  staff 
of  the  U.N.  Emergency  Force  in  the 
Gaza  Strip. 

1935 

Sydney  hermant  ( UC )  is  president  of 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Board  of  Trade. 

1936 

rev.  c.  g.  Gardner  (T)  is  an  Examining 
Chaplain  in  the  Diocese  of  Huron. 

j.  h.  johnston  (D)  has  returned  to 
St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  after  20  years'  absence. 

1937 

alan  t.  prince  (T)  heads  the  Mineral 
Sciences  Division,  federal  Department  of 
Mines  and  Technical  Surveys. 


Foresight . . . 


In  the  minds  of  most  people  is  the  hope  that  at  some  time 
they  vv  ill  attain  a  measure  of  financial  independence.  Too 
often  this  attainment  is  left  to  accident  or  luck.  Neither 
is  satisfactory  .  .  .  neither  is  sound. 

Experience  shows  that  the  only  sure  way  of  reaching 
this  position  is  by  a  sound  plan  of  investment  ...  a  plan 
designed  for  the  investor's  own  requirements,  plus  the 
courage  and  foresight  to  carry  it  out. 

Those  who  have  shared  in  Canada's  almost  spectacular 
growth  in  recent  years  have  been  well  rewarded.  There  is 
ample  evidence  that  this  growth  will  continue  as  Canada 
maintains  its  place  as  an  important  supplier  of  many  of 
the  world's  needs.  Foresight  today,  through  carefully 
planned  investment,  can  help  you  share  in  this  growth 
and  help  you  reach  the  measure  of  financial  independence 
you  want. 

There  is  no  universal  investment  programme.  Whether 
for  a  large  amount  or  for  a  moderate  amount,  an  invest- 
ment programme  should  be  carefully  planned  to  meet  your 
personal  requirements.  This  is  where  we  can  assist  you. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  help  you  plan  a  programme  .  .  . 
without  obligation  to  you  of  course.  Just  come  in  to  any 
of  our  offices  ...  or  drop  us  a  line. 


A.  E.  Ames  &  Co. 

Limited 

Business  Established  1889 


TORONTO  MONTREAL  NEW  YORK  LONDON,    ENG.  VANCOUVER 

VICTORIA  WINNIPEG  CALGARY  LONDON  HAMILTON  OTTAWA 

KITCHENER  ST.    CATHARINES  OWEN    SOUND  QUEBEC  BOSTON,   MASS. 


CANADIAN 
EDUCATION 

J.   Bascom   St.  John 


Price  $2.50 

This  book  consists  of  a  series  of  articles 
written  for  the  Canadian  Conference  on 
Education,  which  was  held  in  Ottawa, 
Ontario,  in  February,  1958. 
These  articles  were  written  to  give  back- 
ground information  about  education  in 
Canada,  for  the  use  of  speakers,  radio 
and  newspaper  commentators,  and  the 
general   public. 

SPOTLIGHT  ON  CANADIAN  EDUCATION 
is  both  interesting  and  revealing.  We 
feel  that  it  will  be  of  value  to  every 
reader  who  is  interested  in  our  educa- 
tional systems  today  and  the  problems 
which  must  be  faced  tomorrow. 

CONTENTS 
Schools  and  Courses 

Canada's    educational    resources 
What  are  Canadian  children  taught   in 

school? 
Secondary  education 

Administrators  and  Teachers 

The   Departments   control    education 
School  boards  and  their  duties 
How  teachers  are  paid 
Teachers:  qualifications  and  training 

Problems  and  Prospects 

Gifted   children— challenge  and 

opportunity 
Universities  race  against  time 
The  crisis  in  Canadian  education 
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1937 

henry  r.  Roberts  (T)  is  executive 
vice-president  of  the  Connecticut  General 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

1938 

t.  c.  quance  (S)  has  been  appointed 
president  of  CLM  Industries. 

1940 

En  .ken  jackson  (V,  SW  '53)  is  executive 
secretary  of  the  Hamilton  Family  Service 
Bureau. 

rev.  donald  g.  ray  (V)  is  minister  of 
the  Fort  Garry  United  Church. 

1942 

r.  m.  belyea  (T)  will  become  head  of 
the  Forest  Biology  Laboratory  at  Freder- 
icton,  N.B.,  in  June. 

allan  e.  gendron  ( St  M )  is  manager 
of  the  Guild  Inn,  Scarborough,  Ont. 

1943 

Murray  s.  acker  ( M )  is  director  of  the 
regional  health  services  branch,  Saskat- 
chewan department  of  public  health. 

james  t.  cawley  (S)  has  been  con- 
ducting a  three-month  study  of  Burma's 
oil  resources  under  U.N.  auspices. 

j.  c  Garrett  (T)  is  rector  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Richard,  Ottawa. 

p.  b.  mccrodan  (S)  is  manager  of  the 
Mclntyre  Porcupine  Mine. 

1944 

f.  w.  MELVANiN  ( S )  is  superintendent  of 
the  metallurgical  laboratories  in  Ottawa 
of  Eldorado  Mining  and  Refining. 

stuart  nease  ( UC )  is  vice-principal 
of  Northview  Heights  Collegiate. 

glenn  r.  tennant  ( V )  is  principal  of 
Southview   Collegiate  Institute,   Toronto. 

1945 

melvtn  g.  kunkel  (M)  has  been  named 
assistant  clinical  professor  of  surgery  at 
the  University  of  Saskatchewan. 

MARJORD2  latrd  ( UC )  resigned  as 
senior  solicitor  in  the  Ontario  Attorney- 
General's  department,  planning  a  private 
practice. 


OUR    NINETIETH    YEAR    OF 
PUBLIC    SERVICE 


Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada,  one 
of  the  great  life  insurance  companies  of  the 
world,  protects  the  holders  of  over  two  million 
policies  and  group  certificates  with  insurance 
in  force  exceeding  $8  billion.  The  Company  is 
active  throughout  Canada,  in  42  states  of  the 
United  States  and  in  many  other  countries. 


A    SUN     LIFE    POLICY    FOR    EVERY    NEED 

FAMILY    INCOME     •     RETIREMENT    INCOME     •     ENDOWMENTS 

MORTGAGE    PROTECTION     •     CHILDREN'S    INSURANCE 

SECURITY    FUND    ENDOWMENT    .    FAMILY    SECURITY    BENEFIT 

COLLEGE     POLICIES     •     BUSINESS    INSURANCE      •      ANNUITIES 

GROUP    ACCIDENT    &    SICKNESS    AND    GROUP    LIFE     INSURANCE 


HEAD   OFFICE   -    MONTREAL 


SUN  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CANADA 


1946 

william  m.  doyle  ( St  M )  is  vice-presi- 
dent  of  Perini  Ltd. 

rev.  dr.  f.  j.  spence  (St  M)  is  direc- 
tor of  Catholic  charities  and  hospitals  in 
the  archdiocese  of  Kingston. 

erene  uchida  (V)  is  director  of  a  new 
genetics  department  at  Winnipeg  Child- 
ren's Hospital. 

1947 

e.  a.  mcintyre  (UC)  is  chief  inspector, 
Electrical  Branch,  Inspection  Services, 
Department  of  National  Defence. 

1948 

kenneth  bentley  (S)  is  branch  man- 
ager, Toronto  office,  of  Richards-Wilcox 
Canadian  Co.  Ltd. 

john  Cochrane  ( UC )  is  vice-principal 
of  the  Clinton,  Ont.,  District  Collegiate 
Institute. 

1949 

r.  r.  baker  (S)  was  named  chief  geolo- 
gist of  Texaco  Exploration  Co. 

william  a.  o'neil  ( S )  is  superintend- 
ing engineer  of  the  Welland  Canal. 

douglas  t.  wright  (S)  is  dean  of 
engineering  at  the  University  of  Waterloo. 

1959 

john  f.  horricks  (V,  SW  '51)  has  been 
appointed  executive  secretary  of  the  Wel- 
fare Council  of  Halifax. 

1951 

charles  p.  fisher  (S)  is  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  civil  engineering,  University  of 
Waterloo. 

gerard  c.  frost  (S)  is  at  the  new 
technical  service  laboratory  of  the  Union 
Carbide  Chemicals  Co.,  Tarrytown,  N.Y. 


1952 

harold  l.  eubank  (Ed)  was  chosen 
Ontario's  outstanding  mathematics  and 
science  teacher  by  the  Association  of 
Professional  Engineers  of  Ontario. 

ernest  c.  frey  (P)  is  regional  man- 
ager of  the  chemical  and  agricultural 
division  of  Pfizer  Canada. 

f.  j.  giaschi   (St  M)   is  the  youngest 
member   of   the   Huntsville,    Ont.,   Board 
of  Education. 
1953 

d.  m.  giffin  (S)  was  appointed  chief 
engineer  of  Dunham-Bush  (Canada)  Ltd. 

floyd  g.  robinson  ( UC,  Ed  '57 )  is  re- 
search director  for  the  Canadian  Teachers' 
Federation. 

rev.  david  w.  staples  ( V )  is  minister 
of  the  Minden-Carnarvon  charge  of  the 
United  Church. 
1954 

peter    barker     (S)     is    eastern    district 
manager  for  Montreal  and  Toronto  sales 
of  Kewanee-Ross  products. 
1955 

douglas  l.   hamlin    (V)    has  been  ap- 
pointed executive  secretary  of  the  Cana- 
dian Institute  on  Public  Affairs. 
1956 

don  cossar  (S)  is  engineering  superin- 
tendent at  the  Mt.  Dennis,  Ont.,  plant  of 
Canadian  Gypsum  Co.  Ltd. 

robert  fitzgerald  (S)  plans  study  in 
Europe  after  winning  a  Rotary  Founda- 
tion Fellowship  for  the  1960-61  year. 
1958 

donald  a.  urquhart  ( S )  is  lighting  sales 
representative  for  Corning  Glass  Works 
of  Canada,  Ltd. 


Abbreviations 

UC-University  College;  V-Victoria  College;  T-Trinity  College;  St  M-St.  Michael's 
College;  S— Applied  Science  and  Engineering;  M— Medicine;  D— Dentistry;  SW— Social 
Work;  P— Pharmacy;  POT— Physical  and  Occupational  Therapy;  N— Nursing;  HS— 
Household  Science;  TC— Teachers'  Course;  F— Forestry;  Ag— Agriculture;  Mus— Music; 
DN-Dental  Nursing;  PHE-Physical  and  Health  Education;  GS-Graduate  Studies; 
LS— Library  Science;  Ed— Ontario  College  of  Education;  L— Law;  Hy— Hygiene; 
A— Architecture;  Bus  Ad— Business  Administration;  Ch— Child  Study. 
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It  takes  all  kinds 


to  make  Steel! 


Meeting  the  steel  needs  of  a  growing  country  demands  talents  of  many 
kinds.  Graduates  in  engineering,  the  sciences,  arts,  business  administration, 
commerce,  finance — they  all  have  their  places  in  Stelco's  large,  progressive, 
and  expanding  organization. 

To  meet  demands  for  steel,  Stelco  will  double  its  productive  capacity  in 
the  next  20  years.  This  expansion  will  increase  employment  by  Stelco  from 
the  present  figure  of  about  15,000  people  to  about  25,000,  and  will  create 
for  university  graduates  many  opportunities  for  rewarding  and  satisfying 
careers,  based  upon  corporate  growth  by  Stelco,  inevitably  linked  to  the 
growth  of  Canada. 

The  demands  of  our  country's  future  can  provide  a  career  for  you,  with  a 
steel-strong  foundation  ...  at  Stelco! 


THE 

STEEL  COMPANY  OF  CANADA 


LIMITED 

HAMILTON   AND   MONTREAL 
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VARSITY  GRADUATE 


75 


candles 
on  co-eds'  cake 

President  Daniel  Wilson's  defences  finally  crumbled  and  eleven  determined 
young  women  enrolled  in  University  College  for  the  1884-85  session. 

I  should  like,"  wrote  young  Ella  Gardiner  in  1883,  "to  apply  for 
admission  to  University  College." 

"No,"  replied  Daniel  Wilson,  bearded  Scottish  president  of  the 
college,  who  was  to  be  knighted  five  years  later.  "Admission  of  Lady 
Students  would  involve  a  radical  change  in  the  whole  system." 

But  one  year  later  he  gracefully  accepted  Ella,  23-year-old  daughter 
of  a  Napanee  minister,  as  one  of  Toronto's  first  co-eds.  The  interval 
was  marked  by  public  debate,  an  act  of  the  legislature,  an  order-in- 
council  and  some  shrewd  last-ditch  opposition  by  Dr.  Wilson. 

1884  was  the  breakthrough  year  in  the  feminine  erosion  of  Varsity's 
masculine  walls.  When  it  began,  University  College  was  as  inviolate 
as  Hart  House  of  a  generation  ago.  Harrumphed  a  vigorously  anti- 
feminine  Varsity:  "Our  present  system  is  masculine,  is  intended  for 
men  and  suits  men." 

True,  women  had  been  permitted  to  write  University  examinations 
since  1877.  Since  1881  they  had  even  been  allowed  to  compete  for 
scholarships— and  what  was  more,  had  been  winning  them. 

But  this  was  a  far  cry  from  admitting  women  to  the  undergraduate 
community.  The  University  in  those  pre-federation  days  was  an 
examining  and  degree-granting  body  only;  instruction  was  through 
University  College.  With  its  doors  barred  to  them,  girls  anxious  to 
teach  studied  as  best  they  could,  in  collegiate  institutes  for  first-year 
University  subjects,  afterwards  with  private  tutors.  None  managed  to 
win  a  degree. 
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Toronto  in  this  respect  was  unques- 
tionably backward.  Co-education  was 
nearly  half  a  century  old  in  the  United 
States  and  recognized  generally  there 
as  successful.  Victoria  University  in 
Cobourg,  and  Queen's  in  Kingston, 
had  women  stu- 
dents. So  did  the 
Ontario  Normal 
School. 

It  was  not  femi- 
nine education  it- 
self that  Sir  Daniel 
feared;  unlike  many 
of  his  contemporar- 
ies he  had  encour- 
aged its  growth. 
What  he  opposed 
so  strenuously  were 
the  potential  evils 
of  the  mixed  class- 
room. In  a  litho- 
graphed letter  to 
Miss  Gardiner  and 
other  applicants,  he 
set  forth  his  own 
plan:  a  separate 
college  for  women, 
staffed  by  women, 
built  near  Univers- 
ity College  and  sharing  some  of  its 
facilities  and  staff.  Such  a  college,  like 
those  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  was 
"best  calculated  to  promote  the  re- 
fined culture  and  high  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  women." 

Much  influential  opinion  outside  the 
University  supported  him.  Goldwin 
Smith,  the  liberal,  warned  of  the  prob- 
lems arising  if  all  of  the  province's 
wealthy  young  men  and  women  were 
thrown  together  in  the  same  colleges. 


President  Daniel  Wilson  fought  to  the 
end  against  co-education  at  U.C.  He 
wanted  a  separate  college  for  women. 


"Presidents,"  he  concluded,  "would 
have  to  undertake  the  duties  of  a 
duenna." 

The  young  Varsity  also  doubted 
claims  that  co-education  tended  to  raise 
moral  standards.  "That  such  is  by  no 
means  necessarily 
the  case  is  a  propo- 
sition which,  to  the 
mind  of  any  Uni- 
versity man,  needs 
no  support."  Mixed 
classes,  it  feared, 
would  feminize  the 
educational  system 
and  weaken  male 
mental  power.  Out- 
spoken editorials 
made  the  campus 
journal,  originally  a 
proponent  of  co- 
education, one  of 
the  President's 
strongest  support- 
ers. 

There  seemed 
little  likelihood, 
however,  that  an 
economy -minded 
legislature  would 
vote  the  money  needed  for  a  separate 
women's  college.  Meanwhile,  the  ap- 
plications from  would-be  co-eds  were 
piling  up. 

Sir  Daniel's  own  staff  was  reported 
split  over  the  issue.  Eminent  citi- 
zens petitioned  University  College  to 
change  its  rules.  Finallv,  on  March  5, 
1884,  two  prominent  graduates— John 
Morison  Gibson  and  Richard  Harcourt, 
both  former  Prince's  Prizemen  and 
future  cabinet  ministers— introduced  a 
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First  co-eds  to  graduate  from  the  University,  the  Misses  Margaret  Langley, 
Mary  Bell  Bald  and  Ella  Gardiner  gaze  victoriously  from  1885  class  photo. 


motion  in  the  legislature  calling  for 
admission  of  women  to  the  provincial 
college. 

In  the  lengthy  debate,  Gibson  (later 
Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor) warned  that 
women  might  go  to 
court  to  secure  their 
legal  right.  Har- 
court  attacked  those 
who  spoke  of  "Brit- 
ish fair  play"  but 
barred  women  from 
studying  on  an  equal 
footing  with  men. 
The  motion  passed 
easilv. 

That  signalled  the 
start  of  President 
Wilson's  delaying 
action.  In  letters  to 
the  Minister  of  Ed- 
ucation, George  W. 
Ross,  he  described 
at  length  the  ex- 
pensive alterations 
University    Gollege 


would  need  to  accommodate  women 
students:  a  separate  common  room, 
reading  room,   cloak 


room,   all   to   be 


Maurice  Hutton,  later  U.C.  princi- 
pal, played  Antigone  as  a  student 
at    all-male    Varsity    about     J  880. 


room  and  wash 
under  the  eye   of  a 
Lady  Matron. 

"As  to  the  gvm- 
nasium,"  he  added 
on  one  occasion,  "I 
may  assume  that 
not  even  those  ad- 
vocates of  co-edu- 
cation who  most 
zealously  urge  the 
free  intercourse  of 
students  of  both 
sexes  in  all  other 
respects,  will  recom- 
mend the  common 
use  of  the  ropes  and 
ladders,  leaping- 
bars,  clubs,  fencing 
foils  and  other  ath- 
letic appliances." 

Throughout  the 
summer  the  govern- 
in  e  n  t  made  no 
move,    then   finally 
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passed  an  order-in-council  supporting 
the  Gibson-Harcourt  motion. 

Letitia  Catherine  Salter  was  ap- 
pointed Lady  Superintendent  at  a 
salary  of  $500  a  year,  and  the  U.C. 
doors  swung  open  to  women.  Eleven 
of  them  enrolled  for  the  1884-85  ses- 
sion, three  in  the  senior  year.  Among 
them  was  Ella  Gardiner,  who  gradu- 
ated  in   the   spring   and   went   on  to 


serve  as  Lady  Principal  of  Albert  Col- 
lege for  43  years. 

Seventy-five  years  later  it  appeared 
that  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  was  sharing 
the  last  word  with  the  ladies.  A  total 
of  4,413  young  women  were  registered 
at  the  University  for  the  1959-60 
term,  three-quarters  of  them  full-time 
students.  But  Sir  Daniel's  name 
adorned  a  new  all-male  residence. 


Above:  The  executive  officers  of  the  University  College  Women's  Literary 
Society  sat  for  this  portrait  in  1892. 

Facing  Page:  Co-eds  of  1960,  working  out  in  their  new  Athletic  Building, 
illustrate  how  times  have  changed. 
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Just  75  years  after  they  came  to  the 
campus,  Varsity's  women  moved 
into  one  of  the  finest  athletic  cen- 
tres in  Canada.  The  new  Women's 
Building  offers  superb  facilities  for 
badminton  and  swimming,  rhyth- 
mical gymnastics  and  golf,  as  well 
as  a  dozen  other  activities  includ- 
ing fencing,  archery,  basketball  and 
indoor  baseball.  To  help  train 
healthy  bodies,  swimming  coaches 
have  an  underwater  window  for  a 
fish-eye  view  of  style;  co-eds  in  the 
ballet  studio  watch  their  own  faults 
in  full-length  mirrors.  White  blouses 
and  shorts  are  a  new  gym  costume 
chosen  by  students  to  complement 
their  new  quarters. 
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Monarch  flying  over  a  pond  had  been 
released  16  inches  below  its  surface  a 
moment  earlier.  Brief  swim  proved 
King  Billy  can  rest  on  water  even 
when  it  is  rough. 


KING  BILLY 


"CpOR  twenty  years,  Dr.  Fred  Urqu- 
hart  has  been  studying  the  Monarch! 
butterfly  with  a  scientist's  objectivity 
and  the  prying  interest  of  a  gossipv 
friend  of  the  family.  As  a  scientist  he 
has  pushed  King  Billy  a  foot  below 
the  surface  of  a  pond;  as  a  friend  he 
has  cheered  his  rise  to  the  surface  and 
watched  him  flutter  petulantly  away, 
He  has  chaperoned  Monarch  court- 
ships, has  counted  the  hundreds  of 
facets  on  their  pinhead-sized  eggs,  has 
organized  a  sp\"  apparatus  in  seven 
provinces,  41  states  and  Mexico  to 
report  on  their  travels. 

Now  Dr.  Urquhart  has  written  a 
book  about  his  favorite  flying  creature 
( The  Monarch  Butterfly,  University 
of  Toronto  Press,  444  pp.,  illustrated, 
$3.95.)   It  will  be  published  in  Maw 

Director  of  the  Earth  Sciences  divi- 
sion of  the  Roval  Ontario  Museum 
and  Special  Lecturer  in  Zoology  at 
University  of  Toronto,  Dr.  Urquhart 
has  written  for  amateur  as  well  as 
professional  naturalists.  There  is  not 
much  about  these  orange-splashed 
wisps  of  gossamer  that  Dr.  Urquhart 
does  not  know.  Item:  some  Monarch 
caterpillars  are  born  sluggards.  Item: 
the  Monarch  female,  a  coy  maiden 
and  later  a  no-nonsense  mother  with 


by  Ian  Montagnes 


3SWELL  TELLS  ALL 


no  time  for  the  opposite  sex,  is  apt  to 
pursue  stray  males  in  her  old  age. 

As  a  young  lad  starting  his  first 
butterfly  collection,  Fred  Urquhart 
was  intrigued  by  the  question,  "Where 
do  the  Monarchs  go  in  winter?"  A 
dogeared  nature  book  informed  him 
that  they  hibernated,  but  a  determ- 
ined search  in  tree  trunks  and  under 
stones  one  winter  failed  to  turn  up  a 
single  specimen. 

In  his  mid-twenties,  shortly  before 
the  last  war,  he  de- 
cided to  find  the 
answer  by  marking 
Monarchs  as  orni- 
thologists band 
birds.  The  search 
for  a  perfect  system 
took  a  long  time. 

His  first  attempts 
were  with  paint  and 
then  ink  stamps. 
The  trouble  was,  no 
one  finding  a  mark- 
ed butterfly  knew 
what  to  do  with  it. 
Next  he  printed  tiny 


Dr.    Fred    Urqu- 
hart  and   one   of 
his  specimens. 


labels  with  instructions  "Return  to 
Museum  Toronto  Canada"  and  a  code 
number  to  identify  the  time  and  place 
of  tagging.  He  tried  sticking  them  to 
the  insects  with  balsam  gum,  but  this 
didn't  work. 

Ordinary  gummed  labels  proved 
successful  for  a  time.  To  make  sure 
they  wouldn't  impede  the  butterfly's 
progress,  Dr.  Urquhart  used  knowl- 
edge of  aerodynamics  picked  up  dur- 
ing   a    wartime    R.C.A.F.    stint,    and 
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bent  the  labels  around  the  wing's 
leading  edge  elose  to  the  body.  He 
rounded  the  corners  to  reduce  air 
drag. 

For  the  first  time,  marked  butter- 
flies were  reported  from  as  far  as  800 
miles  awav.  But  moisture  caused  the 
labels  to  fall  off  and  one  terrible 
morning  in  California,  after  a  dav 
spent  tagging  2,000  Monarchs,  Dr. 
Urquhart  found  the  ground  littered 
with  paper  tags.  A  night  fog  had  de- 
feated him. 

Finally,  he  found  a  non-water- 
soluble  adhesive  which  worked.  As 
the  fame  of  his  tagging  operations 
spread,  he  received  offers  of  help.  His 
corps  of  volunteer  assistants  gradu- 
ally grew  to  350  and  spread  across 
Canada  and  deep  into  the  United 
States.  One  volunteer  was  his  wife, 
Norah,  a  keen  naturalist  herself  ever 
since  a  honevmoon  spent  in  the 
swamps  of  Algonquin  Park  studving 
bird  malaria. 

Fifty  thousand  Monarchs  have  been 
tagged  since  the  new  labels  were  de- 
veloped. Of  these,  400  have  been 
returned  to  Dr.  Urquhart,  a  figure 
ornithologists  say  is  remarkable.  Thev 
have  been  sent  in  from  most  areas  in 
North  America. 

This  is  the  story  the  studies  tell: 
In  August  and  September,  while  the 
fields  arc  still  full  of  flowers,  the  but- 
terflies begin  drifting  southwest  to- 
wards the  gulf  states  and  Mexico  or— 
in  the  west— to  California.  Their  flight 
is  unhurried  and,  when  tens  of  thou- 
sands mass  in  a  single  flock,  impres- 
sive. At  night,  as  the  weather  grows 
cool,  thev  roost  bv  the  thousands  in 


sheltered  trees,  looking  like  masses  of 
dead  brown  leaves  until,  with  the  sun, 
they  stretch   their   gaudy  wings. 

In  the  wintering  grounds,  they  con- 
tinue a  nomadic  existence  among  the 
blossoms  as  long  as  the  weather  stays 
warm.  In  parts  of  Florida  and  Cali- 
fornia, however,  polar  air  masses  dis- 
rupt this  idyll. 

When  the  temperature  drops  below 
50  degrees,  Monarchs  cannot  fly;  be- 
low 40  degrees,  they  are  paralyzed. 
They  can  only  cling  with  sickle- 
shaped  claws  to  pine  and  willow 
leaves,  crowding  together  in  giant 
clusters  in  hope  no  wind  will  dislodge 
them,  for  a  fall  to  the  ground  means 
death  from  small  animals.  Those  in 
the  cooler  areas  spend  much  of  the 
winter  in  precarious  semi-hibernation 
on  "butterfly  trees,"  which  draw  tour- 
ists from  near  and  far. 

The  spring  flight  northward  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  casual  migra- 
tion of  the  fall.  With  wings  faded 
dusty  brown  by  the  sun  and  torn  by 
long  use,  the  female  reaches  speeds 
up  to  30  miles  an  hour  with  few  stops 
for  food,  living  off  fat  stored  during 
the  preceding  summer,  rarelv  deviat- 
ing from  a  straight  line,  in  a  desperate 
race  to  reach  the  milkweed  in  the 
breeding  grounds  and  lay  her  eggs. 
Soon  after  the  next  generation  is 
assured,   she   dies. 

To  learn  what  happens  to  the 
eggs,  Dr.  Urquhart  planted  milkweed 
at  his  suburban  home  and  there  stud- 
ied Monarch  caterpillars  so  diligently 
that  he  came  to  recognize  some  as 
individuals  and  gave  them  pet  names. 
He   discovered  that  the   near-sighted 
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caterpillars  are  easily  dislodged  from 
the  milkweed  leaves  on  which  they 
feed  and,  once  fallen  to  the  ground, 
rarely  find  their  way  back.  As  a  re- 
sult most  starve. 

In  another  study,  Dr.  Urquhart 
solved  the  mystery  of  the  Monarch's 
so-called  scent  glands.  There  was,  he 
found,  no  glandular  material  in  the 
small  black  swellings  on  the  male's 
wings:  thus  they  couldn't  produce  the 
perfume  with  which  a  male  attracts  a 
mate.  However,  inside  the  spots,  lined 
with  absorbent  black  dust,  are  perfect 
storage  places  for  the  sweet-smelling 
vellow  droplets  produced  by  real  scent 
glands  in  the  insect's  abdomen. 

Dr.  Urquhart  still  isn't  sure  why 
the  pupa  is  girdled  with  tiny  golden 
dots,  but  he  thinks  he  is  on  the  track. 
The  Monarch  butterfly,  he  discovered, 
will  not  emerge  from  its  pupa  into 
rainy  or  overcast  weather  —  a  good 
thing,  since  the  wings  are  limp  and 
need  dry  warmth  to  set.  Somehow,  he 
feels,  the  dots,  made  up  of  layers  of 
transparent  plates,  must  be  connected 
with  the  insect's  nervous  system  to 
signal  when  the  sun  is  shining. 

To  every  popular  theory  about  the 
Monarch,  Dr.  Urquhart  asked,  "How 
do  I  know  this  is  so?"  Sometimes  in 
testing  the  theory,  he  found  it  wasn't. 

Take  the  matter  of  taste.  For  nearly 
a  century,  natural  scientists  have 
taught  that  birds  won't  eat  the  Mon- 
arch because  it  tastes  bitter.  This  has 
been  used  as  a  classic  example  of 
protective  mimicrv;  the  Viceroy  but- 
terfly, a  pint-sized  copy  of  the  King 
Billy  but  theoretically  a  tastv  morsel, 
according   to   the   greatest  naturalists 


avoids  extermination  by  birds  because 
of  its  resemblance  to  the  unpalatable 
Monarch. 

Dr.  Urquhart  made  a  personal  test: 
he  ate  one.  "Tastes  like  dry  toast,"  he 
announced.  His  wife  made  the  taste 
test  and  agreed. 

The  first  scientific  conference  to 
hear  this  heresy  reacted  with  a  shocked 
silence  as  deep,  says  Dr.  Urquhart,  as 
if  the  Queen  had  made  a  rude  remark. 
Other  naturalists,  committed  to  the 
theory  of  protective  mimicry,  ridi- 
culed his  findings  and  invoked  the 
zoological  trinity  of  Darwin,  Holland 
and  Bates.  The  Neiv  Yorker  com- 
mented sourly,  "Everything  tastes  like 
dry  toast  when  you  have  a  hangover." 

Dr.  Urquhart  stuck  to  his  guns.  He 
persuaded  a  score  of  other  people  to 
eat  Monarchs,  including  two  col- 
leagues at  a  public  lecture  in  Convo- 
cation Hall.  Flavour  analyses  varied 
from  "sweet"  to  "slipperv  elm",  but 
no  one  called  the  King  Billy  bitter. 

It  was  still  possible,  of  course,  that 
the  Monarch  could  taste  bad  to  a  bird. 
Further  studies,  however,  indicated 
birds  have  little  sense  of  taste. 

Dr.  Urquhart  has  no  intention  of 
stopping  work  on  what  has  become 
an  absorbing  hobbv  as  well  as  a  scien- 
tific adventure.  Some  of  his  current 
research  will  take  eight  years  to  com- 
plete. He  also  is  looking  forward  to 
the  comment  his  book  will  attract. 

"I  could  have  reached  some  wrong 
conclusions,"  said  the  man  who  has 
pointed  to  so  manv  wrong  turns  other 
naturalists  have  taken.  "I  won't  mind 
the  brickbats,"  he  added,  "as  long  as 
we  reach  the  truth." 
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The  most  exhilarating  momei 


One  wintry  night  last  November, 
two  thousand  University  of  To- 
ronto students  trooped  into  buses  and 
fanned  out  through  north-central  To- 
ronto. At  40,000  doors  they  knocked, 
seeking  donations  to  "help  open  new 
doors  at  Varsity." 

They  raised  more  than  $50,000  in 
their  "Big  Blitz",  the  undergraduates' 
own  contribution  to  the  National  Fund 
for  the  University  of  Toronto  in  Asso- 
ciation with  the  Federated  Arts  Col- 
leges. 

Late  in  the  evening  there  was  an 
election-night  atmosphere  in  the  Uni- 
versity Drill  Hall  as  canvassers  re- 
turned with  their  cash  and  pledges. 


The  growing  crowd  cheered  each  new 
total  as  it  was  chalked  up  on  a  big 
blackboard.  To  Dr.  Claude  Bissell,  the 
scene  at  the  Drill  Hall  was  "the  most 
exhilarating  moment  of  the  campaign." 

The  Big  Blitz  was  launched  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Students'  Ad- 
ministrative Council,  which  named  its 
vice-president,  Barbara  Leamen,  a 
U.C.  senior,  to  head  the  drive. 

That  was  November  11.  D-Night 
was  to  be  November  30,  the  final  night 
of  University  of  Toronto  Month. 

On  November  12,  Miss  Leamen  be- 
gan almost  daily  sessions  with  Gordon 
Goldie  of  the  National  Fund,  with 
vice-chairman  Desmond  O'Rorke  and 


f  the  campaign 


Carol  Jones,  Law  and  St.  Michael's 
representatives  on  the  S.A.C.,  with 
members  of  the  senior  Fund  Manage- 
ment Committee,  and  by  telephone 
and  mail  with  students  all  over  the 
campus. 

Each  college   and  faculty  was   as- 
signed   a    quota    of    canvassers.     The 
Varsity,  often  an  outspoken  critic  of 
the  S.A.C.,  threw  its  weight  behind 
the  Blitz  with  headlines  and  editorials. 
Miss  Leamen  forthright- 
ly    announced    that    if 
students  didn't  turn  out 
on  November  30,  "this 
university    doesn't    de- 
serve to  be  expanded." 

Within  a  week,  St. 
Michael's  and  St.  Hilda's 
Colleges    had    passed 


Two-thirds  of  Nursing 
students  worked  on 
Blitz,  winning  Encyc- 
lopaedia Britannica  set 
donated  to  faculty 
with  highest  per  capita 
turnout.  Joyce  Ander- 
son holds  a  volume. 
A  second  set  went  to 
Victoria  for  the  largest 
turnout.  Left :  At  head- 
quarters afterwards, 
students  cheered  rising 
total  of  donations. 
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their  quota.  By  November  23,  Victoria 
had  nearly  500  volunteers,  200  over 
their  target.  Architecture,  Pharmacy, 
Physical  and  Health  Education  and 
Trinity  also  were  high. 

Then  came  a  check.  "Big  Blitz 
Bust?"  queried  The  Varsity.  Only  four 
Engineers  and  no  Medsmen  had  vol- 
unteered. "These  are  the  faculties 
which  boast  about  their  spirit,"  the 
student  newspaper  quoted  Miss  Lea- 
men  as  saying.  The  result  of  this 
ladvlike  reproof:  60  canvassers  from 
Medicine  despite  examination  pres- 
sure, and  more  than  300  from  Engi- 
neering. 

Meanwhile,  the  attack  was  being 
planned  with  meticulous  care.  North- 
central  Toronto  was  divided  into  areas 
of  2,500  houses  and  team  districts  of 
250  homes.  As  the  number  of  volun- 
teers rose,  extra  areas  were  added.  To 
each  household  went  a  letter  from 
S.A.C.  President  Walter  McLean,  re- 
questing a  generous  response  to  the 
student  canvassers. 

By  the  night  of  November  30,  Blitz- 
ing had  become  the  thing  to  do  on 
campus.  It  had  been  snowing  during 
the  day,  and  many  students  were  in 
parkas  and  ski  pants  when  thev  ar- 
rived at  assembly  points  around  5.15 
p.m.  There  they  received  kits  con- 
taining a  U.  of  T.  armband,  blank 
cheques,  receipt  forms  and  pamphlets. 
They  were  placed  on  teams  within 
their  own  college  or  facultv,  10  can- 
vassers to  a  team,  10  teams  to  an 
area. 

Dinner  was  a  full-course  meal  at 
the  federated  colleges,  although  at 
Victoria   this    involved   three   sittings. 


At    other    points,    soup,    sandwiches, 
coffee  and  milk  comprised  the  menu. 

At  6.30  p.m.,  students  began  filing 
out  to  their  buses.  Gaily  they  headed 
northward  to  drop-off  points  in  Forest 
Hill  Village  and  Don  Mills,  North 
Toronto  and  North  York.  Each  had 
20  to  25  houses  to  visit. 

Some  had  good  luck.  Two  received 
gifts  of  $1,000  each,  and  several  were 
given  promises  of  $500.  Many  citi- 
zens gave  cheques. 

One  man  gave  a  dollar,  then  re- 
marked, "That  makes  $200,001".  He 
was  the  head  of  one  of  Toronto's  larg- 
est businesses.  At  another  door,  the 
parents  spoke  no  English  but  their 
six-year-old  son  understood  a  little  and 
gave  25  cents. 

Returning  students  found  the  Drill 
Hall  alive  with  activity.  Radio  station 
CHUM  had  set  up  a  mobile  studio  at 
one  end  to  give  the  Blitz  spot  cover- 
age until  midnight.  Students  danced 
in  another  area  to  popular  tunes.  At 
a  special  booth,  Miss  Varsity  sold 
recordings  of  The  Varsity  Song. 

TV  stars  Anna  Cameron,  Toby  Rob- 
ins, Fred  Davis  and  Bob  Goulet 
dropped  in  to  help  serve  some  of  the 
60  gallons  of  coffee  the  chilled  can- 
vassers consumed.  From  time  to  time, 
Metro  Cab  drivers  appeared  with 
donations  from  outside  the  canvass 
area— a  delivery  service  advertised  over 
the  air. 

In  a  final  assessment,  S.A.C.  Presi- 
dent McLean  concluded  the  Blitz  had 
succeeded  well  beyond  its  primarv 
objectives.  It  had  brought  the  students 
of  all  faculties  together  in  a  great 
united  effort. 
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New  Blood 
for  Political  Economy 


by  Jeannine  Locke 


Two  newcomers  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Economy,  Pro- 
fessor Nathan  Keyfitz  and  Professor 
Gordon  Skilling,  bear  no  closer  resem- 
blance to  the  conventional  image  of 
professors  as  sheltered  creatures  than 
the  University  of  Toronto  fits  the 
quaint  idea  of  a  university  as  an  aca- 
demic backwater.  Both  are  not  only 
accomplished  scholars  (Dr.  Keyfitz's 
doctorate  is  in  statistics  and  sociology 
from  Chicago  University;  Dr.  Sell- 
ing's is  from  the  School  of  Slavonic 
Studies,  University  of  London);  they 
are  also  rich  in  practical  experience 
in  their  fields— Dr.  Keyfitz  in  the  soci- 
ology of  South  Asia  and  Dr.  Skilling 
in  political  life  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. Their  addition  to  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  is  part  of  a  plan  to  extend  its 
range  of  studies  in  political  science, 
economics,  sociology  and  history, 
thereby  reflecting  Canada's  interests 
and  responsibilities  abroad. 

Professor  Skilling  returned  to  his 
old  university  (from  which  he  gradu- 
ated with  a  Rhodes  scholarship  in 
1934)  after  a  teaching  career  of  nearly 
20  years  in  the  United  States.  To  help 
in  developing  Toronto's  graduate 
course  in  Asian  studies,  Professor  Key- 
fitz, a  McGill  graduate,  abandoned  a 


senior  position  in  the  federal  civil 
service. 

Professor  Keyfitz  was  on  loan  from 
the  Canadian  government  when  he 
acquired  his  first-hand  knowledge  of 
South  Asia.  For  a  year  and  a  half, 
beginning  in  1956,  he  served  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Colombo  Plan  Bureau  in 
Ceylon  and  visited  all  the  countries  of 
South  Asia.  Canada's  administration 
of  the  plan  showed  "good  judgment," 
he  observed,  not  only  in  deciding 
what  projects  would  fit  into  local 
activities  but  in  sending  technicians 
who  got  along  better  with  the  Asians 
than  did  technicians  from  almost  any 
other  country. 

Professor  Keyfitz  had  experience  of 
foreign  aid  and  technical  assistance 
to  Asia  before  his  posting  to  the  Co- 
lombo Plan.  His  first  assignment,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  Nations,  was  to 
help  with  census  planning  in  Burma 
in  1951.  At  the  outset,  he  remembers, 
he  had  no  great  interest  in  the  area; 
merely  in  the  job  to  be  done.  But 
after  completing  his  three  months' 
assignment  he  found  he  was  involved 
with  Asia  and  from  then  on  restless  to 
return. 

By  1953  he  was  en  route  to  Asia 
again,  this  time  to  study  problems  of 
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population  in  Indonesia  for  the  U.N. 
His  study  was  anything  but  comfort- 
ably clinical.  After  two  months'  hard 
labour  in  the  language  ("I  have  no 
talent  for  language,"  he  remarks 
cheerfully;  "I  have  to  work  at  it"),  he 
went  to  live  for  a  month  in  each  of 
four  villages.  From  his  experience  of 
how  population  increases  operates  on 
a  small  scale,  he  concluded  that  peo- 
ple should  be  shifted  from  the  over- 
crowded island  of  Java  to  a  sister 
island,  Sumatra,  where  there  was 
more  space  and  a  greater  food  poten- 
tial. 

Not  content  to  allow  the  results  of 
his  study  to  be  locked  up  forever  in 
an  official  memorandum,  he  wrote  a 
book  in  Indonesian,  with  the  help  of 
a  collaborator.  He  sees  nothing  unu- 
sual about  this  extra-curricular  effort. 

Much  more  unusual,  in  his  recol- 
lection, was  his  six-year-old  son's  con- 
current mastery  of  "kitchen-level  Indo- 
nesian." The  child's  utilitarian  tongue 
was  used  by  housewives  in  a  large 
part  of  the  English-language  commun- 
ity to  unsnarl  problems  of  communica- 
tion with  servants. 

Professor  Keyfitz,  during  nearly 
three  years  in  South  Asia,  had  a  clear 
view  of  the  range  and  complexitv  of 
Asian  needs  (they  desperately  want 
education,  he  found)  and  also  of  the 
paradoxical  nature  of  foreign  aid:  "It 
can  be  best  used  by  those  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries  that  are 
most  advanced."  In  his  experience,  "it 
is  only  effective  in  so  far  as  it  fits  in 
with  activities  already  underway." 

Dr.  Skilling  spent  a  vear  and  a  half 
in  Czechoslovakia  in  the  late  'Thirties 


doing  research  for  his  doctorate.  He 
was  there,  employed  by  the  Czech 
Radio  in  Prague  as  a  North  American 
broadcaster,  during  the  Munich  crisis. 
He  also  experienced  the  early  days  of 
the  German  occupation. 

In  1939  and  1940  he  put  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  Czech  and  German 
languages  to  use  for  British  Broad- 
casting Corporation  broadcasts  to  ene- 
my territory.  Then  he  came  home  to 
Canada  to  a  "made-up  job"  —  an 
assistant  in  both  history  and  economics 
at  United  College  in  Winnipeg.  His 
salary  was  $600  for  the  university 
year. 

Opportunities  in  political  science, 
he  discovered,  were  then  much  greater 
in  the  United  States  than  in  Canada. 
He  left  Manitoba  in  1941  for  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  After  six 
years  in  Wisconsin  he  moved  to  Dart- 
mouth College  in  New  Hampshire. 

Twice  during  his  12  years  at  Dart- 
mouth, Professor  Skilling  interrupted 
his  teaching,  first  in  1949  to  renew  his 
knowledge  of  Eastern  Europe  at 
Columbia's  Russian  Institute  and,  on 
completion  of  a  two-year  course,  to 
serve  for  a  year  as  a  visiting  professor 
at  the  Institute.  Much  earlier,  in  1945, 
he  was  loaned  by  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  to  the  Canadian  Broadcast- 
ing Corporation  which  needed  help 
in  the  organization  of  an  international 
service.  Since  the  war  he  has  made 
several  extended  visits  to  Russia, 
Czechoslovakia  and  other  countries  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

Miss  Locke,  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Saskatchewan,  is  a  staff  reporter  for 
the  Toronto  Daily  Star. 
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POLITICAL  ECONOMY'S  CHANGING  SCENE 

As  Professors  Skilling  and  Keyfitz,  above,  were  ending  their  first  year  on 
the  staff  of  Political  Economy,  another  member  of  the  department  was  pre- 
paring to  take  leave  of  absence.  Dr.  S.  D.  Clark  has  been  named  Visiting 
Professor  in  Sociology  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  for  the 
1960-61  term. 

The  California  invitation  follows  a  period  of  scholarly  achievement  for 
Professor  Clark.  His  book,  Movements  of  Political  Protest  in  Canada  1640- 
1840,  has  been  nominated  for  an  important  Canadian  award.  In  the  work, 
which  is  an  historical  and  sociological  study,  Dr.  Clark  showed  that  for  200 
years  Canada  was  subject  to  the  same  disturbing  forces  that  revealed  them- 
selves in  the  United  States  Revolutionary  period:  basically,  a  frontier 
element  which  reacted  periodically  to  the  established  political  order.  In 
Canada,  however,  the  rebels  lost  out. 

Dr.  Clark  hopes  to  find  time  while  lie  is  in  California  to  complete  his  next 
book,  a  study  of  Toronto  suburban  society.  A  suburban  dweller  himself,  he 
recently  attracted  national  attention  by  defending  suburbia  before  a  study 
committee  of  the  Royal  Architectural  Institute  of  Canada. 
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The  University  of  Toronto  is  one  of  the  leaders 
in  a  strong  bid  to  make  use  of  television 
as  an  effective  new  force  in  education. 


A  mortarboard  soon  for  ovj 


Canadians,  who  have  been  Jag- 
ging far  behind  the  United  States 
in  developing  television's  potential  in 
education,  are  talking  about  narrow- 
ing the  gap.  In  its  march  across  the 
country  to  decide  which  applicants 
will  be  entrusted  with  additional  TV 
channels,  the  Board  of  Broadcast 
Governors  has  been  hearing  much 
about  the  need  for  "worthwhile"  tele- 
vision and  the  extent  to  which  escap- 
ist entertainment  and  money-making 
jingles  should  yield  to  public  service 
programming.  Applicants  have  stressed 
this  aspect  of  their  plans.  Educators, 
alive  now  to  television's  possibilities, 


have  petitioned  the  Board  to  set  aside 
specific  hours  for  educational  telecasts. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  voices 
has  been  that  of  META,  the  Metro- 
politan Educational  Television  Asso- 
ciation of  Toronto.  The  University  of 
Toronto  is  a  founding  member  of 
META  and  Dr.  D.  Carlton  Williams, 
director  of  the  U.  of  T.  division  of 
University  Extension  and  Professor  of 
Psychology,  is  the  president. 

Dr.  Williams  is  a  television  person- 
ality in  his  own  right.  Williams, 
Creighton,  Long,  Lynch,  Hume,  Ivy— 
these  and  other  University  of  Toronto 
names  stand  for  interesting  television 


ne-eyed  jinnee? 


fare  to  thousands  of  Canadian  TV- 
viewers.  If  M ETA's  plan  prevails, 
Toronto's  trail-blazing  professors  will 
be  followed  by  many  more. 

To-day,  in  the  United  States,  there 
are  46  ETV  (non-commercial  educa- 
tional television)  stations  operating 
and  eight  more  are  under  construc- 
tion. Held  in  reserve  for  future  ETV 
use  are  another  250  TV  channels, 
about  a  third  of  which  are  very  high 
frequency  (VHF)  similar  to  those 
allotted  to  the  CBC  and  commercial 
broadcasters  in  Canada.  The  remainder 
are  ultra  high  frequency  (UHF)  chan- 
nels which  can  be  picked  up  only  by 
receiving  sets  equipped  with  an  ad- 
apter. Cost  of  an  adapter  ranges  up 
to  $30. 

In  contrast,  Canada  has  not  one 
ETV  station  in  operation  and  not  one 
standard  television  channel  reserved 
for  future  ETV  use. 

META  told  the  Broadcast  Gover- 
nors it  was  not  prepared  to  start  an 
ETV  station  now  and  neither  would  it 


Left:    At   University   of   Detroit,   Pro- 
fessor Eugene  Grewe  lectures  in  one 
of  the  six  TV  credit  courses  for  fresh- 
men and  sophomores. 


At    Toronto,    Professors    D.    G.    Ivey, 

above,  and  J.  N.  P.  Hume  proved  in  a 

C.B.C.  series  that  physics  can  be  more 

exciting  than  westerns. 

seek  to  reserve  Channel  9,  the  only 
VHF  channel  available  in  the  Toronto 
area. 

Instead,  META  asked  for  time  for 
educational  telecasts  on  CBC  Channel 
6  and  the  new  Channel  9.  The  pro- 
posed 1961-62  schedule  calls  for  ten 
and  one-half  hours  weekly  from  Sep- 
tember 30  to  May  30  and  two  hours 
weekly  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
These  allotments  would  increase  bv 
degrees  to  nineteen  and  one-half  hours 
and  to  five  hours  respectively. 

One  hour  a  week  in  prime  evening 
time  was  requested  for  general  adult 
education  or  special  programming. 
Credit  and  non-credit  courses,  teacher 
training,  and  programs  for  elementary 
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Two  professors  named  Williams  are  Toronto  ETV  pioneers.  Dr.  D.  C.  Wil- 
liams, above,  lectured  in  psychology  on  first  C.B.C.  "Live  and  Learn"  series 
in  1957.  Dr.  C.  H.  M.  Williams,  facing  page,  uses  TV  to  teach  dentistry. 


and  secondary  schools  were  scheduled 
for  periods  which  usually  produce  the 
least  commercial  revenue. 

With  the  University  of  Toronto,  the 
first  active  members  of  META  were 
the  Toronto  Board  of  Education,  North 
York  Board  of  Education,  Toronto 
Public  Library,  Art  Gallery  of  Toronto, 
Royal  Ontario  Museum,  and  the  Eto- 
bicoke  Board  of  Education. 

The  Association  is  ready  to  provide 
access  to  the  educational  resources  of 
its  member  bodies.  These  include 
trained  professional  staffs  and  physical 
resources:  class-rooms,  laboratories, 
libraries,  and  so  on.  Specifically,  the 
Association  expects  to  be  able  to  use 
two  of  the  best  television  studios  in 
Canada  at  the  Ryerson  Institute  of 
Technology.  META  also  can  command 


the  assistance  of  film,  broadcasting 
and  audio-visual  bodies  throughout 
Canada  and  thousands  of  films,  kine- 
scopes and  videotapes  available  from 
the  Educational  Television  and  Radio 
Centre,  New  York  and  Ann  Arbor. 

The  University's  general  attitude 
towards  television  was  summed  up  by 
Dr.  Claude  Bissell  in  a  public  address 
late  in  February. 

Television  [the  President  said]  is  a 
medium  which  can  be  used,  perhaps 
most  effectively  of  all  media,  to  com- 
bine instruction  and  pleasure,  educa- 
tion and  entertainment.  Although  it 
is  a  mass  medium,  it  is  also— or  it 
could  be— a  highly  private  and  per- 
sonal medium,  because  the  image  on 
the  screen  seems  to  be  speaking 
directly  to  you,  and  makes  you  listen. 
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TV  demonstrations  require  hours  of  script-writing  and  rehearsals,  even  new 
operating  techniques  to  keep  hands  from  blocking  camera,  Dr.  C.  H.  M.  Wil- 
liams finds.  But  results,  below,  give  every  student  clear  view  of  operation. 


In  a  sense,  the  TV  image  is  not  unlike 
the  page  of  a  book,  in  that  it  isolates 
you  from  the  world  around  you  and 
compels  your  attention  and  participa- 
tion. This  is  borne  out  by  the  success 
of  the  dialogue  and  the  discussion  on 
TV.  It  is  an  unrivalled  medium  for 
showing  the  interplay  of  mind  upon 
mind,  of  linking  words  with  the  play 
of  emotion  as  it  is  reflected  in  the 
human  face.  TV  then  is  a  tremendous 
educational  medium,  not  in  the  ordin- 
ary classroom  sense  so  much  as  in  the 
classical  sense  of  a  dialogue  which  is 
of  the  essence  of  education. 

We  at  the  University  have  been 
able  to  use  TV  to  a  small  degree  so 
far,  and  we  are  very  conscious  of 
having  barely  scratched  the  surface 
of  what  could  be  done.  First  of  all, 
in  the  strictly  classroom  sense,  there 
is  an  obvious  application  in  the  teach- 
ing of  medicine  and  dentistry,  where 
TV  enables  a  roomful  of  students  to 
watch  an  operation  closely;  our  new 
Dental  Building  is  equipped  with 
closed  circuit  television  for  this  pur- 
pose. As  a  classroom  method  of  in- 
struction, television  has,  however, 
some  disadvantages.  The  image  that 
seems  so  compelling  at  home  loses  its 
intimacy  in  a  large  room  full  of  people 
sitting  at  desks.  It  cannot  replace  the 
teacher,  and  will  not  produce  unem- 
ployment in  the  ranks  of  that  profes- 
sion. Its  proper  role  is  a  supplementary 
one. 

Nevertheless  we  are  anxious  to  try 
out  serious  television  courses  for  aca- 
demic credit  in  one  field,  and  that  is 
as  part  of  our  program  for  persons 
who   are  doing  extra-mural  work  to- 


wards the  B.A.  degree.  These  persons 
are,  for  the  most  part,  public  school 
teachers  attempting  to  improve  their 
qualifications,  and  we  feel  a  deep 
sense  of  obligation  to  them;  but  in 
these  days  of  undergraduate  expan- 
sion within  the  University,  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  difficult  to  find 
space  for  all  the  extra-mural  classes. 
Also,  from  the  extra-mural  student's 
point  of  view,  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  taking  many  of  the  classes  at 
home  instead  of  trekking  across  the 
city  for  them  at  the  end  of  a  day's 
work. 

But  the  greatest  usefulness  of  edu- 
cational television  will,  I  am  con- 
vinced, be  found  in  the  realm  of  gen- 
eral adult  education— in  broadening 
the  scope  of  the  University's  activi- 
ties to  include  all  who  have  an  enthu- 
siasm for  the  things  of  the  mind  and 
spirit. 

Back  in  the  first  years  of  Canadian 
television  we  co-operated  with  the 
C.B.C.  in  the  series  of  programs  called 
"Exploring  Minds";  this  series  was  of 
undoubted  interest,  but  it  lacked  a 
unifying  theme.  Since  then,  with  the 
C.B.C,  we  have  developed  the  "Live 
and  Learn"  programs,  now  in  their 
fourth  series.  In  these,  although  each 
program  can  be  enjoyed  as  a  unit,  the 
series  taken  together  provides  a  signi- 
ficant coverage  of  the  subject. 

The  first  "Live  and  Learn"  series 
was  about  psychology;  and  subse- 
quently there  have  been  "Focus  on 
Physics",  which  was  repeated  in  Van- 
couver, Ottawa  and  Halifax,  and 
brought  a  startling  amount  of  fan 
mail  to  its  two  academic  protagonists; 
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the  French  language  and  literature 
series  of  last  fall,  which  appears  to 
have  been  received  with  equal  enthu- 
siasm; and  the  current  "Face  of  the 
Land"  series  on  geology.  Our  most  am- 
bitious effort,  "Live  and  Learn  Rus- 
sian", is  planned  to  start  in  September. 
I  have  the  feeling  that  our  society  is 


ready  for  a  great  deal  more  of  this  kind 
of  mature  television— that  more  pro- 
grams with  serious  content  are  what 
most  of  us  really  want.  I  hope  that 
private  enterprise  will  look  upon  tele- 
vision as  a  trust  to  be  administered,  and 
not  as  a  happy  hunting-ground  to  be 
exploited  for  the  largest  possible  profit. 


How  ETV  Works  in  Detroit 


by  John  E.  Thompson 


Channel  56  Converter  Jand  Indoor  An- 
tenna— $24.50;  Installed  In  your  home 
by  U.  of  D.  students;   Call  UN.  2-6000, 
ext.  227. 

This  unusual  footnote  on  a  Uni- 
versity of  Detroit  curricular  pamphlet 
is  the  Open  Sesame  to  a  relatively 
new  development  in  higher  education 
in  the  United  States. 

TV  Channel  56  is  a  community 
project  directed  and  financed  by  18 
educational  and  cultural  organizations: 
Wayne  State  University,  University  of 
Detroit,  public  and  separate  schools, 
Detroit  Institute  of  Technology,  De- 
troit Public  Library,  Historical  Muse- 
um, the  Symphony,  and  so  on.  Its  13 
hours    (9   a.m.   to   10  p.m.)    of  daily 

John  E.  Thompson  is  Director  of  De- 
velopment for  Assumption  University  of 
Windsor.  He  is  a  former  foreign  corre- 
spondent for  Newsweek  in  London  and 
Berlin  and  has  been  an  editor  and  re- 
porter in  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
and  New  York. 


programming  have  a  wide  scope  of 
intellectual  and  cultural  stimulation. 

But  its  multiple  aspirations  find 
their  most  dramatic  focus  on  the  glass 
screens  of  hundreds  of  TV  sets  in 
private  homes  throughout  the  Metro- 
politan Detroit  area  where  students 
are  taking  both  credit  and  non-credit 
University  of  Detroit  courses  via  tele- 
vision. 

In  its  third  year  of  operation,  U.  of 
D.'s  "TV  College"  is  a  bit  beyond  the 
toddling  stage. 

Very  Rev.  Celestin  J.  Steiner,  S.J., 
president  of  the  University  of  Detroit 
and  one  of  America's  most  respected 
educators,  told  me  emphaticallv:  "I 
am  more  convinced  than  ever  that 
this  is  the  most  significant  develop- 
ment in  the  history  of  American  edu- 
cation." 

Jesuit  Father  Steiner,  a  slim,  gray- 
ing, dynamic  man  in  his  sixties,  has 
become   almost  legendary  during  his 
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11  years  as  president.  His  eloquence 
is  so  persuasive  in  fund-raising  activi- 
ties that  upper-strata  Detroit  business 
men,  when  they  see  him  at  a  social 
gathering,  are  apt  to  whisper  to  each 
other:  "Keep  your  hands  in  your 
pockets;  here  comes  Father  Steiner." 

One  of  his  prize  acquisitions  (in 
1956)  is  the  Elmer  J.  and  Annie  Hugh 
Smith  Radio-TV  Centre,  a  $250,000 
structure  on  the  rim  of  the  University 
of  Detroit  campus,  which  includes  two 
TV  studios,  each  with  its  own  control 
room,  cameras,  mike  booms,  lighting 
system  and  switchboard;  a  master 
control  room;  projection  control  with 
cameras,  motion  picture  and  slide 
facilities;  scenic  and  engineering  con- 
struction shops;  test-kitchen  studio; 
art  department;  music  library;  photo- 
graphic dark  room  and  studio;  two 
radio  studios,  each  with  its  own  con- 
trol room;  3,000-record  library,  and  a 
bank  of  six  tape-recorders. 

The  radio  studios  tape-record  or 
broadcast  programs  only  over  the 
facilities  of  commercial  radio  stations. 
The  TV  studios  telecast  over  com- 
munity-owned WTVS  ( Channel  56 ) ; 
commercial  station  WJBK-TV  (Chan- 
nel 2),  and  the  closed-circuit  campus 
channel. 

Most  of  the  technical  work  in  both 
radio  and  TV  studios— scripting,  writ- 
ing, recording,  camera  operations, 
scenic  construction,  editing,  announc- 
ing, direction  and  production— is  done 
by  students  with  faculty  members  as 
moderators. 

Father  Steiner  agrees  that  the  use 
of  TV  instruction  in  credit  courses  at 
the   university   level   may   be   limited 


TECHNICIANS,  ACTORS,   PROPS  SUPPCf 
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GORDON'  FARRELL  (FRONT  LEFT)  IN  SPANISH  COURSE  OVER  DETROIT  ETV 
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This  Detroit  professor  gives  three  lec- 
tures a  week  over  ETV,  meets  his 
students  weekly  for  quiz,   discussion. 

for  some  time  to  freshmen  and  sopho- 
more courses,  and  to  extension  courses, 
as  it  is  now  at  the  U.  of  D. 

But  he  firmly  believes  that  the  TV 
courses  now  offered  by  the  U.  of  D. 
have  proved  of  real  value  to  the 
sprawling  metropolis. 

Since  TV  was  first  used  as  a  medi- 
um of  instruction  at  the  college  level 
in  the  U.S.  seven  years  ago,  approxi- 
mately 70  colleges  have  offered  more 
than  300  courses.  But  the  variety  of 
subjects  taught  indicates  the  program- 
ming has  been  largely  experimental 
without  any  apparent  intention  of  pro- 
viding students  with  an  orderly  se- 
quence of  courses  in  a  degree  program 
such  as  most  universities  offer  in  a 
night-time  extension  program. 


The  University  of  Detroit  initiated 
the  policy  of  providing  a  sequential 
curriculum  via  television  in  Septem- 
ber, 1957.  During  the  first  and  second 
semesters  of  the  1957-58  academic 
year,  the  U.  of  D.  offered  freshmen 
credit  courses  in  English,  History, 
Spanish,  Psychology  and  Theology. 
For  the  1958-59  academic  year,  sopho- 
more courses  were  added  in  English, 
History  and  Economics.  During  the 
current  semester,  freshmen  and  sopho- 
more courses  are  being  given  on 
Channel  56  in  History,  Political 
Science,  Economics,  Spanish,  Mathe- 
matics (Analytic  Geometry  and  Cal- 
culus)   and  Moral  Philosophy. 

Instruction  via  TV  over  community- 
operated  Channel  56  and  commercial 
Channel  2  by  the  U.  of  D.  at  present 
is  designed  expressly  for  extension 
students  who  find  it  difficult  to  com- 
mute long  distances  two  or  more 
nights  a  week.  Travelling  two  to  three 
hours  a  night  for  a  one  to  two-hour 
session  on  campus  can  quickly  vitiate 
a  student's  capacity  and  enthusiasm 
for  serious  study. 

At  the  same  time,  the  University  of 
Detroit  has  recognized  from  the  out- 
set of  its  TV  teaching  that  on-the-air 
instruction  must  be  supplemented  by 
weekly  classroom  sessions  on  campus, 
where  students  can  have  the  benefits 
of  face-to-face  discussion,  conference 
and  testing,  and,  if  possible,  enjoy 
some  opportunities  for  co-curricular 
and  extra-curricular  activities. 

Consequently,  U.  of  D.  "TV  Col- 
lege" students  "attend"  two  half-hour 
or  45-minute  lectures  via  TV  in  the 
privacy  of  their  own  homes  for  each 
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course  each  week,  and  then  go  to  the 
campus  for  a  50-minute  classroom 
conference  session  for  each  course 
once  a  week. 

Watching  and  listening  to  a  TV  lec- 
ture, and  later  attending  an  "on-camp- 
us"  discussion  period,  two  immediate 
advantages  are  apparent:  The  contact 
between  professor  and  student  is  much 
more  direct,  individual  and  intensive 
via  TV  than  in  a  large  classroom.  The 
professor  seems  to  be  addressing  each 
student  personally.  Graphs,  charts, 
slides  and  films  illustrate  points  quick- 
ly and  effectively.  Later,  in  the  dis- 
cussion period  on  campus,  questions 
are  more  direct  than  they  might  be  in 
an  ordinary  classroom,  and  discussion 
is  usually  more  pertinent  because 
there  has  been  time  for  thought  be- 
tween the  presentation  of  ideas  via 
TV  and  the  time  for  dissecting  them. 

Anyone  who  has  thought  after  a 
public  meeting,  "I  wish  I  had  asked 
..."  or  "I  wish  I  had  said  ..."  will 
appreciate  this  distinction. 

Detroit's  TV  College  has  other  ad- 
vantages. When  a  senior  professor 
lectures  a  class  of  150  to  200  via  TV, 
other  members  of  his  department  assist 
him  in  taking  the  on-campus  discus- 
sion classes  of  30  or  35  students  each. 
This  makes  the  discussion  classes  more 
intimate;  requires  the  other  depart- 
ment teachers  to  keep  aware  of  other 
teaching  methods  within  the  depart- 
ment; and  leavens  the  teaching  load 
within  the  department. 


Credit  course  in  U.S.  history  reaches 
home  viewers  of  Channel  56,  Detroit 
TV    station    reserved    for    education. 


On  the  closed-circuit  program  for 
freshmen  and  sophomores,  a  senior 
professor  gives  half  an  hour  of  in- 
struction to  160  to  200  students 
divided  into  five  or  six  classrooms.  In 
each  classroom,  a  graduate  student 
then  conducts  a  question-and-answer 
and  discussion  period  reviewing  the 
lecture  or  commenting  on  future  work 
and  study. 

At  a  closed-circuit  TV  class  which 
I  attended,  the  38  freshmen  students 
watched  the  screen  with  real  interest. 

During  the  discussion  period  which 
followed,  the  graduate  student  dis- 
played a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  a  lively  sense  of  humor  and 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  students. 

Quite  obviously,  TV  programming 
is  assisting  the  University  of  Detroit 
academically,  financially  and  admini- 
stratively. How  far  it  can  be  extended 
in  the  future  is  still  anybody's  guess. 


rium  uie  ricbiuciu  s  iuguuur\. 


A  college  in  the  sun 
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A  nippy  wind  cut  across  the  snow-covered  University  of  Toronto  campus 
February  13.  The  temperature  was  19  degrees  and  dropping.  But  the  President 
of  the  University,  speaking  at  an  outdoor  ceremony,  needed  no  topcoat  over 
his  blue  and  silver  gown.  Eighteen  hundred  air-miles  south  and  60  degrees 
warmer,  Dr.  Claude  Bissell  was  delivering  the  graduation  address  at  University 
College  of  the  West  Indies. 

Established  by  Royal  Charter  in  1949,  the  College  sits  in  the  lovely  hills  of 
Jamaica,  seven  miles  from  Kingston.  It  had  its  genesis  in  a  report  approved  by 
the  governments  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Barbados,  British  Guiana,  British 
Honduras,  Jamaica,  the  Leeward  Islands,  Trinidad,  and  the  Windward  Islands. 
There  are  now  700  students  enrolled  in  Arts,  Natural  Sciences,  Medicine,  and 
Education.  About  40  per  cent  of  the  staff  are  West  Indian. 

The  graduation  address  bv  Dr.  Bissell,  who  is  seen  above  with  Sir  Kenneth 
Blackburne,  Governor  of  Jamaica,  and  Premier  Norman  Manley,  begins  on  the 
facing  page. 

(All  photographs  by  Harry  McLorinan  of  the  Globe  and  Mail,  Toronto.) 
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I  should  like  [said  Dr.  Bissell  ]to  ex- 
press my  deep  personal  pleasure  in 
participating  in  a  ceremony  which  is 
presided  over  bv  Her  Roval  Highness 
Princess  Alice.  Canadians  recall  with 
gratitude  and  affection  the  great  con- 
tribution that  you  and  vour  husband 
made  to  our  national  life  when  you 
were  our  first  citizens.  You  served  and 
helped  our  country  during  the  testing 
years  from  1940  to 
1945.  Xow  in  these 
days  of  peace  you 
.ire  serving  this  Uni- 
versity and  this 
country  with  the 
same  devotion  and 
the  same  under- 
standing. 

I  am  glad  to  be 
here  to-dav  for  an- 
other personal  rea- 
son, besides  the  sat- 
isfaction of  finallv 
seeing  a  country 
justlv  celebrated  for 
its  beaut\'  and  a 
university  that  has 
stirred  our  imagina- 
tion.  During  the 
war  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  regiment 
that  had  been  sta- 
tioned for  a  \  ear  in 
Jamaica;  unfortun- 
ately I  had  missed 
this  paradisaical 
prelude  to  Europe, 
but  memories  of 
Jamaica  lived  on  in 
the  minds  of  my  Prillcess  Mce,  the 
more  fortunate  as-  graduates  at 


sociates.  Some  of  the  folk  songs  of  this 
country  were  adopted  as  regimental 
songs,  and  echoed  over  battered  pianos 
wherever  two  or  three  Argvll  and 
Sutherland  Highlanders  were  gathered 
together.  I  can  still  hear  the  strains  of 

Carry  me  ackee  gone  o'  Linstead 
market, 

Xot  a  quattie  wort'  sell .  .  . 
like  a  gentle  summons  from  the  ten- 


Chancellor,    arrives    for   presentation    of 
the  Universitv  of  the  West  Indies. 
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sions  of  war-torn  Europe,  back  to  a 
world  of  sunshine,  laughter,  and 
beauty.  Even  now  after  fifteen  years, 
that  song  brings  me  a  warm  breath  of 
summer,  particularly  in  a  Canadian 
February,  which  is  the  very  height  of 
the  winter  of  our  discontent;  it  car- 
ries the  same  poignant  message  as 
Tennyson's  lines: 

You  ask  me  why,  though  ill  at  ease, 
Within  this  region  I  subsist, 
Whose  spirits  falter  in  the  mist 
And  languish  for  the  purple  seas. 
It  carries   also  the  same  promise  as 
that  other  Tennysonian  line: 

Summer  isles  of  Eden  lying  in  dark 
purple  spheres  of  seas. 
On  those  personal  memories  are 
superimposed  the  immediate  associa- 
tions with  the  West  Indies  that  arise 
from  my  present  position.  There  is 
great  satisfaction  in  visiting  one  part 


The  graduating  class  of  139  young  men  11 
being  presented  to  Princess  ;  p 


of  a  far-flung  country  which  is  the 
homeland  of  about  200  of  the  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  University  over 
which  I  have  the  honour  of  presiding. 
We  are  delighted  to  have  so  many 
students  from  the  British  West  Indies; 
they  are  good  scholars,  delightful 
companions,  and  superb  soccer  play- 
ers. (It  is  a  pity,  incidentally,  that 
cricket  has  not  taken  a  firmer  root  in 
our  northern  soil.)  At  present  the 
majority  of  our  West  Indian  students 
are  undergraduates.  No  doubt  this 
pattern  will  change  as  the  University  j 
College  of  the  West  Indies  expands, 
and  as  professional  branches  such  as  j 
the  College  of  Arts,  Science  and  Tech-  j 
nology  are  established. 
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nen  were  addressed  by  Dr.  Bissell  after 
Chancellor,  by  their  Deans. 


We  must,  of  course,  expect  that  our 
numbers  of  West  Indian  undergradu- 
ates will  decline,  but  at  the  same  time 
I  hope  that  they  will  be  replaced  by 
a  greater  number  of  graduate  students. 
This  would  appear  to  be  a  likely  de- 
velopment, and  a  happy  one  both  for 
us  and  for  you.  We  welcome  graduate 
students,  and  we  can  promise  them 
good  facilities.  The  University  of  To- 
ronto has  a  major  responsibility  for 
graduate  education  in  Canada.  In  our 
expansion  program,  which  is  well 
under  way,  we  are  keeping  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies  constantly  in 
mind,  and  we  are  providing  the 
laboratory  and  library  facilities,  and, 
above    all    the    senior   staff,    that    are 


essential  for  graduate  work  of  a  high 
standard.  The  opportunities  for  finan- 
cial help  for  graduate  students  are 
improving  yearly.  The  recently  estab- 
lished Commonwealth  scheme  will 
stimulate  the  flow  of  students  between 
the  various  members  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  I  hope  it  will  bring  a 
large  number  of  graduates  of  this 
University  to  us.  In  addition,  the  Can- 
ada Council  provides,  through  its 
non-residential  fellowships,  for  the 
support  of  scholars  wishing  to  do  work 
in  Canada.  For  instance,  your  dis- 
tinguished novelist  Victor  Reid  was  a 
recipient  of  one  of  these  fellowships. 
I  myself  would  hope  that  these  gov- 
ernment schemes  will  be  supplemented 
by  fellowships  supported  from  private 
sources  and  directed  specifically  to- 
ward the  British  West  Indies,  which 
has  been  bound  to  us  by  so  many  ties 
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Murchison  Wilson,  Trinidad,  with 
Patricia  Broderick,  a  friend. 

—historical,    economic,    and    now,    in- 
creasingly, cultural. 

Our  associations,  then,  already 
strong  on  the  undergraduate  level,  will 
extend  more  and  more  to  graduates 
and  to  staff.  Perhaps  there  is  some- 
thing symbolic  in  the  fact  that  Sir 
Robert  Falconer,  who  was  President 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  from 
1906  to  1932,  and  who  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  man  influenced  the 
nature  of  the  present  Universitv,  was 
educated  at  the  Queen's  Royal  School 
in  Trinidad,  and  won  a  West  Indian 
Gilchrist  Scholarship  to  the  Universi- 
ties of  London  and  Edinburgh.  There 
are  on  our  staff  a  growing  number  of 
my  colleagues  who  have  either  studied 
or  lectured  here,   and  who,   I  assure 


you,  serve  as  enthusiastic  emissaries 
for  the  West  Indies;  and  in  your  staff 
list  I  find  several  Toronto  graduates. 
These  exchanges  will  certainly  grow, 
because  we  are  a  university  like  you, 
oriented  firmly  toward  the  United 
Kingdom  but  with  strong  North  Am- 
erican ties.  When  we  are  looking  for 
staff  we  will  keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
your  scholars— not,  I  trust,  in  any  buc- 
caneering spirit— and  you,  no  doubt, 
will  retaliate  with  the  dash  and  bold- 
ness that  become  a  young  institution. 

The  University  of  Toronto  is  a  fed- 
erated university;  it  is  really  four 
universities  joined  together  by  agree- 
ment. Each  has  a  distinctive  history, 
and  at  one  time  they  were  widely 
separated  in  location.  Physical  separa- 
tion no  longer  exists,  but  deep  historic 
distinctions  are  retained  and  treas- 
ured. The  federation  became  a  reality 
in  the  1880's,  following  upon  the 
political  manoeuvres  and  debates  that 
had  resulted  in  the  Confederation  of 
Canada  in  1867.  Federalism,  which 
has  a  natural  interest  for  all  Canadi- 
ans, has,  then  a  double  interest  for 
those  of  us  in  the  University  of  Toron- 
to. Your  bold  essay  in  federalism  has 
thus  a  particular  fascination  for  us. 

You  have  studied  our  system,  among 
others,  and  you  may  look  on  us  as  an 
elder  brother  who  can  speak  with  the 
caution,  if  not  always  with  the  wisdom 
of  experience.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
a  greater  area,  more  industry,  and  a 
longer  experience  of  self-government. 
But  it  is  salutary  for  Canadians  to 
remember  that  just  two  hundred  years 
ago  the  West  Indies  were  looked  upon 
as    far   more   important   economically 
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Lady  Blackburne,  wife  of  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  greets  Princess  Alice, 
arriving  to  dedicate  the  new  College  Chapel. 


The  Senate  House  is  one  of  many  attractive  buildings  on  the  campus. 
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U.  of  T.  professor  Dr.  Ulrich  Leo  and  his  wife  meet  the  President  in  Jamaica 
where  Dr.  Leo  is  teaching  for  a  year.  Below:  Visiting  the  College  Library 
with  Dr.  Philip  Sherlock,  the  Vice-Principal,  right,  Dr.  Bissell  encounters 
Elsie  Woo-Ming,  assistant  librarian,  and  a  U.  of  T.  graduate.  With  them  is 
the  librarian,  W.  E.  Gocking. 


than  Canada,  and  that,  indeed,  before 
the  Peace  of  Paris  the  British  seriously 
considered  taking  Guadeloupe  from 
the  French  in  preference  to  the  whole 
of  Canada.  It  is  also  salutary  for  us 
to  remember  that  the  political  institu- 
tions in  the  West  Indies  go  deep  into 
history;  that,  for  instance,  the  Barba- 
dian House  of  Assembly  is  the  oldest 
Assembly  in  the  British  Common- 
wealth outside  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  your  new  federation  you  will 
face  many  of  the  same  problems  that 
we  had  to  face,  such  as  distance  and 
economic  disparity  between  the  par- 
ticipating territories.  Distance  for  you 
was  a  problem  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  could  not  be  solved  by  nineteenth- 
century  methods  of  communication. 
And  economic  disparity  is  far  greater. 
and  far  less  easily  reduced,  than  it  is 
in  Canada.  These  are  problems  that 
will  continue  to  call  for  patience,  for- 
bearance and  wisdom.  But  you  begin 
with  great  assets— assets  that  Canada 
did  not  have,  certainly  not  at  the  time 
of  Confederation.  One  thinks,  first  of 
all,  of  the  magnificent  brotherhood  of 
peoples  that  has  been  achieved 
throughout  these  islands,  what  one  of 
your  poets  has  referred  to  as 

The  happy  fusion  of  our  myriad 
races 

In  the  common  love  that  unites  and 
binds  us  to  this  land. 
In  this  important  respect,  your  federa- 
tion is  an  example  to  the  world.  The 
multi-racial  composition  of  your  coun- 
try means  that  vou  have  rich  sources 
on  which  to  draw  for  your  cultural 
development.  You  have  available  to 
you  the   traditions   of  many  parts   of 


the  world,  traditions  that  have  been 
woven  through  the  years  into  a  com- 
plex and  colourful  fabric. 

To-day  you  are  finding  the  poets 
and  the  writers  and  the  artists  fmany 
of  them  at  this  University)  to  give 
expression  to  your  cultural  tradition. 
I  am  particularly  interested  in  your 
novelists,  who  represent  a  variety  of 
ethnic  backgrounds,  and  who  make 
up  a  group  of  prose  writers  that  can 
certainly  be  placed  beside  any  com- 
parable group  in  Australia  or  Canada. 
My  interest  in  novelists  stems  from 
my  own  academic  background,  for  in 
the  calmer  days  when  I  was  a  Profes- 
sor of  English  instead  of  an  admini- 
strator, I  was  a  specialist  in  modern 
fiction,  and  I  have  come  to  believe 
that  the  best  way  to  enter  into  the 
mind  of  a  people  is  bv  studying  the 
best  of  the  fiction  that  thev  have 
produced. 

Your  writers  have,  as  one  might 
expect,  strong  and  compelling  themes; 
but  the  reallv  impressive  factor  at 
work  is  the  artistic  ordering  that  they 
give  to  this  material.  Outside  of  the 
United  Kingdom  I  can  think  of  no 
more  impressive  novel  produced  in 
the  Commonwealth  in  the  last  decade 
than  George  Lamming's  In  the  Castle 
of  My  Skin— a.  title  which.  I  am  told, 
comes  from  a  poem  by  that  fine  St. 
Lucian  poet,  Derek  Walcott  Here  is 
no  ordinary  novel,  no  series  of  events 
and  characters  presented  in  one  dimen- 
sion, but  rather  a  portrait  in  depth. 
fixed,  poised  in  time,  and  vet  withall 
enormously  alive.  Victor  Reid's  New 
Dai/.  Edgar  Mittelholzer's  Morning  at 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Consultation  with  Labour 


by  Ralph  J.  Albrant 


THIRTY-SIX  LABOUR  LEADERS  who 
sat  down  with  the  top  leadership 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  for  an 
exchange  of  opinions  about  higher 
education  early  this  academic  year 
found  an  atmosphere  that  was  free 
and  easy. 

With  no  reporters  present,  no  one 
felt  inhibited  during  the  conference 
which  lasted  a  day  and  a  half.  On  the 
other  hand  no  one  felt  called  upon  to 
make  an  impression  on  a  listening 
public.  One  felt  there  was  no  holding 
back  and  the  discussion  was  kept  at 
a  high  level  of  honest  probing  of  the 
rather  complex  problems  confronting 
higher  education  in  general  and  the 
University  of  Toronto  in  particular. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  frame  lofty 


resolutions  or  make  a  list  of  profound 
findings.  The  objective  was  simply  to 
increase  understanding  and  broaden 
the  thinking  of  University  and  Labour 
leaders  alike  about  the  place  of  the 
university  in  Canadian  society.  It  was 
the  impression  of  this  observer  that 
the  objective  was  achieved  to  a  very 
substantial  degree. 

The  first  hours  of  the  consultation 
were  spent  in  an  orientation  to  the 
University,  its  physical  plant,  its  or- 
ganizational pattern  and  its  financial 
structure,  and  just  plain  getting  ac- 
quainted. Serious  discussion  got  under 
way  after  two  speeches,  one  "Basic 
Assumptions  Guiding  Our  Work"  by 
Dr.  Claude  Bissell,  President  of  the 
University,     and     the     other     "What 


Top  of  page:  Dean  V.  W.  Bladen  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Dr.  F.  C.  A. 
Jeanneret,  Chancellor  of  the  University,  flank  two  officers  of  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Labour,  Secretary  D.  F.  Hamilton  and  President  D.  B.  Archer. 
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Labour  Expects  of  Higher  Education" 
by  David  Archer,  President  of  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Labour.  Dr. 
Bissell  made  four  assumptions  which 
he  felt  should  apply  to  all  universities: 

(a)  A  university  must  be  concerned 
with  the  highest  standards  of  aca- 
demic achievement. 

(b)  University  education  is  con- 
cerned primarily  with  the  ivhy  and 
not  the  how.  Important  as  practical 
experience  is,  the  university's  main 
task  is  the  training  of  minds  which 
can  grasp  inter-relationships  and 
the  theoretical  basis  for  what  hap- 
pens. 

(c)  No  one  discipline  should  be 
developed  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other. 

(d)  There  should  be  a  balance  be- 
tween understanding  present  prob- 
lems, foreseeing  future  problems 
and  an  elucidation  of  the  past. 

He  made  the  point  that  the  University 
of  Toronto  was  a  happv  combination 
of  a  private  and  a  public  institution, 
having  had  substantial  support  from 
both  sources  through  the  years,  that 
it  was  in  many  senses  a  national  uni- 
versitv,  and  that  while  it  was  a  large 
university  in  terms  of  over-all  size, 
the  small  unit  was  preserved  through 
the  federated  colleges. 

David  Archer  welcomed  the  con- 
sultation as  a  recognition  "...  that 
the  inherent  value  of  the  University 
is  best  promoted  and  preserved,  not 
by  a  retreat  to  the  ivory  tower,  but  by 
making  the  University  a  part  of  the 

Mr.  Albrant  is  Director  of  Development 
for  the  University  of  Toronto. 


world  in  which  we  live,  the  world  of 
affairs".  He  felt  strongly  that  it  would 
be  mutually  beneficial  if  the  Univers- 
ity were  to  take  Labour  more  closely 
into  its  confidence  than  it  had  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  Archer  commended  the  Uni- 
versity for  its  report  on  student  aid 
which,  if  implemented  fully,  would 
make  it  possible  for  all  Ontario  stu- 
dents reaching  a  specific  level  of  aca- 
demic achievement  to  go  to  university 
regardless  of  their  financial  status.  He 
suggested  that  a  corollary  to  this 
should  be  that  those  who  cannot  or 
will  not  take  full  advantage  of  their 
opportunity  be  excluded  regardless  of 
how  much  they  are  willing  to  pay.  He 
said  that  those  who  thought  the  uni- 
versity was  an  exclusive  club  for  chil- 
dren of  the  rich  were  probablv  wrong 
but  as  long  as  Labour  was  largely 
unrepresented  on  the  governing  bod- 
ies of  universities  this  view  would 
probably  persist  in  the  minds  of  some 
Labour  people.  While  giving  due 
recognition  to  the  manv  services  Lab- 
our had  received  directlv  and  indirect- 
lv  from  universities,  Mr.  Archer  asked 
if  those  who  shaped  the  curriculum 
gave  as  much  thought  to  education 
about  the  place  of  the  Labour  move- 
ment in  society  as  thev  gave  to  the 
place  of  business  and  the  professions. 
He  wondered  if  students  in  at  least 
some  universities  were  not  taught  "an 
unqualified  affection  for  the  existing 
social  order  and  an  equally  profound 
distrust  of  trade  unions  and  radical 
political  movements." 

From  these  addresses  to  the  closing 
summary    given    by    Claude    Jodoin, 
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President  of  the  Canadian  Labour 
Congress,  the  discussion  was  lively 
and  at  times  inspired.  As  we  discussed 
student  aid,  extension  courses,  the  U. 
of  T.  development  plan  and  the  hard 
realities  of  finance,  some  were  sur- 
prised that  there  was  so  much  com- 
mon ground  between  the  Labour 
leaders  and  University  leaders.  It  was 
hard  to  judge  how  many  of  the  dif- 
ferences that  did  appear  were  real  and 
how  many  were  merely  a  matter  of 
semantics.  Some  of  my  more  vivid 
impressions : 

1.  Labour  leaders— at  least  those  who 
attended  this  consultation— are  well- 
informed  about  higher  education,  have 
a  keen  appreciation  of  the  problems 
and  have  constructive  suggestions  for 
universities. 

2.  Some  university  leaders  have  been 
slow  to  recognize  how  great  an  under- 
standing Labour  leaders  have  of  the 
university's  role  and  what  a  strong 
ally  Labour  can  be  in  keeping  the 
human  equation  uppermost. 

3.  At  least  some  of  the  Labour  repre- 
sentatives present  who  had  not  had 
too  much  interchange  of  this  sort  with 
university  administrators  and  senior 
faculty,  were  surprised  how  quickly 
they  felt  at  home  in  sharing  ideas  with 
them. 

4.  In  discussing  adequate  financing 
and  the  preservation  of  academic  free- 
dom, the  Labour  leaders  seemed  less 
fearful  than  University  representatives 
that  universities  would  become  politi- 
cal footballs  if  financed  entirely  by 
the  state. 

5.  Another  point  on  which  agree- 
ment was  less  than  complete  was  the 


problem  of  standards,  though  one  got 
the  feeling  this  question  was  not  dis- 
cussed thoroughly  enough  for  proper 
understanding  of  each  other's  views. 
The  academicians'  insistence  that  the 
university's  primary  job  is  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind  at  the  highest  level, 
that  excellence  of  scholarship  comes 
first,  that  mediocrity  is  to  be  deplored, 
brought  replies  which  suggested  that 
this  was  looked  upon  as  snobbery,  that 
the  professors  wanted  to  create  an 
intellectual  elite. 

6.  No  one  disputed  that  all  who 
qualified  should  be  able  to  go  to  uni- 
versity regardless  of  financial  means 
or  social  status,  but  there  was  no 
unanimity  about  what  qualifications 
were  most  important.  It  was  accepted 
by  everyone,  I  expect,  that  mere  brain 
power  was  not  enough,  but  when  it 
came  to  spelling  out  the  other  quali- 
fications, and  methods  of  measuring 
them,  there  was  some  vagueness. 

7.  There  seemed  to  be  agreement 
that  in  recent  years  lack  of  funds  was 
not  as  great  a  stumbling  block  to  going 
to  university  as  was  the  mental  atti- 
tude of  some  parents  in  the  lower 
income  brackets.  Children  from  this 
group  were  often  discouraged  by 
parents  who  clung  to  the  notion  that 
university  was  for  idlers  or  the  chil- 
dren of  the  rich  and  had  no  practical 
value  for  "working"  people. 

8.  The  final  impression  was  that  the 
experience  was  worthwhile  both  for 
the  University  and  for  Labour.  Mr. 
Jodoin's  plea  that  this  consultation  be 
just  the  beginning  of  a  continuing 
closer  relationship  seemed  to  echo  the 
feelings  of  all  who  participated. 
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3,842  INTERVIEWS  FOR  THE  ENGINEERS 

Personnel  officers  from  136  firms  visited  Varsity  during  one  three-day  period 

this  term  to  hire  graduates  in  pure  and  applied  science.  Above:  They  check 

in  with  J.  K.  Bradford,  director  of  University  Placement  Service.   Beloiv: 

Interview  with  Jim  Little,  IV  Civil,  was  among  3,842  held. 
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PROFESSOR  J.  TUZO  WILSON  ON  A  RECENT  VISIT  TO  THE  SOUTH  POLE 
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An  articulate  professor 
who  never  misses  a  chance 
to  see  something  new 
is  helping  to  bridge 
the  chasm  separating 
humanist  and  scientist 


J.  TUZO  WILSON 


— the  Benign  Cyclone 


by  Laurie  McKechnie 


I  first  saw  "Jock"  Wilson— Dr.  John 
Tuzo  Wilson,  Professor  of  Geo- 
physics at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
in  the  officers'  mess  at  Fort  Churchill. 
He  came  in  from  a  trip  through  the 
snowdrifts  in  sub-zero  weather,  full  of 
contagious  enthusiasm  for  a  manoeu- 
vre called  Exercise  Musk-Ox,  which 
he  had  devised  as  the  Canadian 
Army's  Director  of  Operational  Re- 
search. 

Exercise  Musk-Ox,  in  October,  1945, 
was  a  test  of  men,  training  methods 
and  equipment  under  Canadian  Arctic 
conditions.  There  was  at  least  one 
scientist  in  each  of  the  snowmobiles 
which   made    about   60   miles   a   dav 


through  the  Arctic  barrens.  This  scien- 
tific test  made  news  largely,  I  was 
told,  because  of  the  briefings  and  re- 
ports provided  by  Col.  Wilson.  Re- 
porters said  he  was  the  source  of  their 
most  descriptive  and  informative 
material. 

It  was  not  until  late  in  1958  that  I 
saw  "Jock"  Wilson  again.  And  again 
the  scene  was  a  wintry  one.  He  had 
just  returned  from  Antarctica  and  I 
found  him  shovelling  snow  from  the 
front  walk  of  his  Roxborough  street 
home. 

This  time  I  had  come  as  a  news- 
paper editor  to  persuade  him  to  write 
a    series    of    reports    on    the    achieve- 
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merits  of  the  International  Geophysical 
Year.  I  soon  realized  I  was  talking  to 
one  of  those  rarities  of  which  editors 
dream— the  man  who  not  only  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about,  but  can 
write  about  it  in  words  that  clearly 
illumine  his  knowledge. 

Professor  Wilson's  special  qualities 
become  even  more  evident  in  the  book 
he  published  last  autumn,  One  Chin- 
ese Moon,  reporting  on  his  railway 
journey  across  Siberia  and  his  visit  to 
China.  The  book  had  its  origin  in  Dr. 
Wilson's  personal  diary  which  stands 
as  a  contradiction  of  Sir  Charles  Percy 
Snow's  contentions  about  the  division 
between  the  two  cultures,  literary  and 
scientific.  On  a  page  of  the  Wilson 
diary  a  jumble  of  a  scientist's  do-it- 
yourself  shorthand  describing  a  scien- 
tific institution  in  China  is  frequently 
followed  by  a  description  of  a  conver- 
sation or  scene  worthy  of  a  poet  or 
novelist. 

Dr.  Wilson  does  not  quarrel  with 
C.  P.  Snow's  basic  argument  that  the 
two  worlds,  scientific  and  humanist, 
are  divided  but  he  feels  that  Snow 
has  exaggerated  the  division  and  has 
failed  to  take  into  account  the  trend 
toward  a  world-wide  culture  being 
developed  by  easy  communication  and 
quick  transportation.  In  a  recent  criti- 
cism of  Snow's  book,  The  Two  Cul- 
tures and  the  Scientific  Revolution, 
Dr.  Wilson  wrote:  "It  is  bad  enough 
that  there  is  a  division  between  the 
humanities  and  science,  but  it  makes 
matters  worse  to  confuse  it  with  the 
other  division  that  exists  between 
alert,  forward-looking  people  and 
unimaginative  pedants". 


Dr.  Wilson  is  convinced  that  man 
has  only  begun  to  be  civilized  and 
that  humanity  is  at  last  on  the  march, 
or  can  be  if  its  leaders  are  not  disas- 
trously foolish.  He  is  as  concerned 
with  the  immediate  human  problems 
of  international  peace,  the  exploding 
population  and  threat  of  hunger,  and 
the  menacing  possibility  that  the  world 
will  destroy  itself,  as  he  is  concerned 
with  the  expanding  universe  and  the 
fact  that  the  earth  seems  to  be  adding 
about  a  20th  of  an  inch  a  year  to  its 
girth. 

"I  believe,"  he  told  me,  "that  the 
scientist  who  sticks  so  closely  to  his 
test  tubes  or  his  radio  tubes  as  to  ex- 
clude all  other  interests  is  as  bad  as 
the  man  who  pretends  to  an  interest 
in  human  affairs  but  knows  nothing 
of  technology." 

And  on  another  occasion  he  said, 
"Of  course,  history  and  Greek  and 
Latin  and  literature  are  important. 
But  my  complaint  is  that  it  is  claimed 
the  humanities  deal  with  all  mankind 
whereas  the  humanities,  as  they  are 
taught  at  most  of  our  universities,  deal 
only  with  Western  Civilization.  The 
scientist's  vision  of  the  world  is  not 
so  limited." 

Most  certainly  Jock  Wilson's  view 
of  the  world  has  not  been  limited 
either  by  the  scientist's  traditional  de- 
tachment or  by  lack  of  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  world.  He  has  travelled 
more  than  a  half  million  miles. 

An  itchy  foot  and  insatiable  curi- 
osity have  led  him  everywhere  and 
anywhere  he  might  learn  something 
new.  For  example:  he  spent  the  sum- 
mer of  1935   (midway  in  a  two-year 
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session  in  graduate  school  at  Princeton 
which  gave  him  a  Ph.D.)  mapping 
geological  information  of  the  Bear- 
tooth  Mountains  in  Montana.  He  spent 
most  of  those  summer  days  afoot, 
usually  climbing,  from  light  to  dark. 
Jock  Wilson  is  one  of  those  energetic 
people  who  can't  bear  lying  abed.  He 
actually  enjoys  getting  up  in  the 
morning. 

On  one  of  those  walking  days  he 
fell  in  with  a  rancher  shepherding  a 
party  of  dudes  on  a  mountain  trip. 
Jock  camped  with  them  overnight.  In 
the  morning  the  rancher,  expatiating 
on  the  view,  pointed  to  a  distant 
mountain. 

"Mount  Hague,"  he  said,  "about 
12,000  feet.  Don't  believe  it's  ever 
been  climbed.  No  one  has  bothered. 
Too  hard  to  get  at." 

That  was  enough  for  25-year-old 
Jock  Wilson.  "I  said  it  didn't  look  too 
difficult  so  the  rancher  gave  me  some 
grub  and  I  set  out  by  myself,  walking 
and  climbing.  It  took  me  about  two 
and  a  half  days.  I  wrote  the  Alpine 
Society  to  tell  them  what  I'd  done  and 
they  said  they  had  never  heard  of  anv- 
one  climbing  that  mountain  before.  As 
far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  ever 
climbed  it  since." 

Dr.  Wilson  is  fascinated  bv  moun- 
tains. His  geophysics  laboratory  is 
deeply  concerned  in  the  study  of 
mountains  —  why  some  are  being 
pushed  up  higher,  why  others,  like 
the  Laurentians,   are   getting  smaller. 

Mr.  McKechnie,  wartime  director  of  pub- 
lic relations  for  the  RCAF,  is  Assistant  to 
the  Editor-in-Chief  of  The  Telegram.  He 
also  edits  The  Telegram's  Book  Page. 


It  is  safe  to  assume  that  he  in- 
herited this  interest  in  mountains.  His 
mother,  Henrietta  Loetitia  Tuzo,  de- 
scendent  of  a  Huguenot  family  which 
settled  in  Virginia  in  the  1630's  or 
40's,  paid  several  visits  to  a  brother 
who  had  immigrated  to  British  Colum- 
bia and  while  there  devoted  most  of 
her  time  to  mountain  climbing.  She 
was  a  charter  member  of  the  Alpine 
Club  of  Canada  and  in  1904  made 
the  first  ascent  (an  18-hour  climb)  of 
No.  7  in  the  Valley  of  the  Ten  Peaks 
at  Moraine  Lake.  No.  7  was  named 
for  her:  Mount  Tuzo. 

It  has  been  reported  that  she  met 
and  became  engaged  to  her  future 
husband  on  that  climb  and  that,  when 
they  attained  the  peak,  they  agreed 
their  first  child  should  be  named  Tuzo. 

That,  says  Dr.  Wilson,  is  a  pleas- 
antly romantic  but  entirely  inaccurate 
story.  His  mother  and  father  met,  in 
fact,  much  more  prosaically  at  Banff, 
two  years  after  she  climbed  No.  7. 
True,  they  met  amid  mountain  splen- 
dour but  his  father,  Dr.  Wilson  ex- 
plains, was  convalescing  from  a  frac- 
tured leg  and  in  no  shape  to  scale 
peaks.  John  A.  Wilson,  trained  as  an 
engineer  in  Scotland,  married  Miss 
Tuzo  and  settled  in  Ottawa  where 
John  Tuzo  was  born  in  October,  1908. 

Mr.  Wilson  senior  was  first  inter- 
ested in  the  navy  but,  toward  the  end 
of  World  War  I  he  saw  possibilities 
in  aviation  and  became  the  first  secre- 
tary of  the  Canadian  Air  Board.  Sub- 
sequently he  became  Director  of  Air 
Services. 

John  Tuzo  Wilson's  early  schooling 
was   at   Ashbury   College   and   Lisgar 
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Professor  Wilson  travelled  about  100,000  miles  as  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geophysics,  biggest  of  the  groups  sponsoring 
International  Geophysical  Year.  Here,  on  one  IGY  trip,  he  puts  down  on  the 
Russian  Plain  with  his  pilot  and  interpreter. 


Collegiate.  In  1925  he  entered  Trinity 
College  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

At  16  he  was  small  (he  grew  later 
to  6  feet  1/2  inches)  and  the  second 
youngest  in  his  class.  Ahead v  he  had 
spent  a  couple  of  summers  in  the  bush 
but  he  did  not  shine  in  athletics.  He 
was,  he  says,  "a  good  student  but  not 
outstanding". 

Nevertheless,  when  he  graduated  in 
1930,  the  sole  (or  "guinea  pig")  mem- 
ber of  the  first  course  in  geophvsics 
which  had  been  organized  by  Prof. 
Lachlan  Gilchrist,  he  took  a  Governor 
General's  Medal,  the  Coleman  Gold 
Medal  in  Geology  and  a  Massey  Fel- 


lowship which  gave  him  two  years  at 
Cambridge. 

Back  in  Canada  in  1932,  he  secured 
a  temporary  appointment  to  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  Canada,  then  be- 
came a  demonstrator  at  Princeton 
where  he  spent  three  years  reading  for 
a  Ph.D.  in  geology. 

In  1936  he  gained  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Canada  and  two  years  later  married 
Isabel  Jean  Dickson  who  had  gradu- 
ated at  the  head  of  her  class  in  modern 
languages  at  University  College. 

When  war  broke  out,  Dr.  Wilson 
was  appointed  a  second  lieutenant  in 
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Professor  Wilson's  first  love  is  the  Arctic,  but  he  is  no  stranger  to  Antarctica. 
Appearing  on  CBC's  "Front  Page  Challenge"  after  a  visit  to  Antarctica, 
above  dark  figure,  he  stumped  the  panel  (Gordon  Sinclair,  Toby  Robins, 
Sidney    Katz   and   Pierre    Bcrton)    with    "International    Geophysical   Year." 
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command  of  No.  1  Tunnelling  Com- 
pany and,  in  January,  1940,  went 
overseas  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant (later  Brigadier)  Colin  Camp- 
bell. 

Colin  Campbell  took  one  detach- 
ment of  hard-rock  miners  to  Gibraltar, 
while  Lieut.  Wilson  and  the  rest  were 
assigned  to  "the  defence  of  Britain", 
mostly  mining  roads  and  making  other 
preparations  for  the  expected  invasion. 
Later,  as  a  lieutenant-colonel,  he  be- 
came engineer  liaison  officer  advising 
Canada  on  requirements  in  the  Euro- 
pean theatre.  He  returned  to  Canada 
in  January  of  1944  after  duty  in  Sicily 
and  North  Africa  and  ended  up  in 
Ottawa  as  a  full  colonel,  Director  of 
Operational  Research.  It  was  in  that 
post  that  he  planned  and  directed  the 
3,400  mile  Arctic  training  and  testing 
program  called  Exercise  Musk-Ox. 

In  1946,  he  retired  from  the  army 
and  succeeded  his  old  professor,  Dr. 
Lachlan  Gilchrist  as  Professor  of  Geo- 
physics at  University  of  Toronto. 

Fundamentally  his  interest  is  in  the 
physiology  of  the  world:  what  it  is 
composed  of,  how  it  operates  and 
what  is  happening  to  it. 

"We  really  don't  know  much  more 
about  the  physical  world  today  than 
physiologists  knew  about  the  human 
body  before  Harvey  discovered  the 
circulation  of  blood,"  he  says. 

But  while  his  general  interest  lies 
in  the  growth  of  mountains,  in  the 
almost  imperceptible  reduction  in  the 
force  of  gravity,  in  the  shifting  floor 
of  the  oceans  and  the  effect  of  the 
sun's  rays,  his  special  interest  lies  in 
the  Arctic  regions.  In  1946  he  flew  as 
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an  observer  with  the  first  U.S.  Air 
Force  flight  over  the  North  Pole.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  Chairman 
of  the  Arctic  Institute  of  North  Ameri- 
ca and  he  has  taken  every  opportunity 
to  make  Arctic  visits  and  widen  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  our  Arctic  regions. 

Dr.  Wilson's  reputation  in  the  Uni- 
versity, among  his  colleagues  and 
among  world  scientists  grew  substan- 
tially in  advance  of  popular  knowledge 
of  his  accomplishments  among  laymen 
at  home  in  Canada. 

Then,  in  1957,  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  International  Geophysical 
Year,  Canadians  generally  began  to 
realize  that  in  this  fellow  with  the 
strange  name  of  "Tuzo",  the  U.  of  T. 
had  a  top  calibre  scientist.  As  usually 
happens,  it  took  recognition  from  out- 
side Canada  to  bring  him  fully  to 
public  attention.  Dr.  John  Tuzo  Wil- 
son was  elected  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geo- 
physics, the  biggest  of  the  scientific 
unions  co-operating  in  the  IGY. 

He  embarked  on  this  task  with 
typical  zest.  At  a  rough  estimate,  he 
travelled  100,000  miles  to  attend 
meetings,  deliver  lectures  or  explore 
something  new.  As  he  explained  in 
the  opening  paragraph  of  his  book, 
in  explanation  of  his  decision  to  re- 
turn to  Canada  from  Moscow  via 
China:  "To  my  mind,  one  should 
never  miss  a  chance  to  see  something 
new". 

His  IGY  journeying  took  him  three 
times  to  Europe,  once  around  the 
world,  to  both  the  Polar  extremities 
and  to  most  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.   Now,  toward  the  end  of  his 
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three-year  term  as  President  of  the 
I.U.G.G.,  he  is  going  to  South  Ameri- 
ca not  only  to  report  to  scientific 
groups  there  but  again  "to  see  some- 
thing new". 

It  is  beyond  my  capacity  to  measure 
Dr.  Wilson's  scientific  achievements. 
I  accept  the  testimony  of  his  col- 
leagues (Sir  Marc  Oliphant,  professor 
of  physical  science  at  the  Australian 
National  University,  Canberra,  once 
called  him  "the  benign  cyclone")  and 
the  record  of  his  scientific  writings. 
But  I  can  testify  that  he  is  one  of  the 
most  civilized  and  civilizing  persons 
I  have  ever  encountered. 

Those  who  know  only  the  scientist 
may  discover  the  humanist  in  the  final 
chapter  of  his  book  about  the  Chinese 
journey: 

"The  best  hope  for  a  solution  (of 
world  tensions)  seems  to  lie  along  the 
road  that  the  civilized  have  always 
pursued— the  path  of  intellect  rather 
than  passion.  Can  we  use  our  minds 
to  recognize  that  while  many  of  us 
live  in  greater  luxury  than  man  has 
ever  known  before,  all  of  us  live  in 
greater  danger?  Can  we  recognize  that 
mankind's  greatest  problems  are  com- 
mon problems  for  all  men?  Can  we 
overcome  our  mistrust  and  hostility  to 
strangers  sufficiently  to  co-operate  with 
them?  Can  we  see  that  the  more  we 
hold  ourselves  to  be  better  than  others, 
the  more  it  behooves  us  to  offer 
leadership?  Can  we  see  that  although 
governments  and  individuals  differ, 
the  human  race  is  everywhere  much 
the  same? 

"It  seems  to  me  there  is  some  hope 
in  this  direction". 
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College  in  Sun from  Page  45 

the  Office,  and  John  Hearne's  Voices 
under  the  Window— to  mention  three 
novels  with  which  I  am  acquainted— 
would  be  noteworthy  accomplish- 
ments in  any  country's  literature.  At 
their  best,  your  authors  display  a 
maturity  of  outlook  that  was  lacking 
in  the  Canadian  writing  of  a  compar- 
able period  in  our  history,  and  even 
to-day  is  not  often  present.  Partly,  I 
think,  this  is  a  reflection  of  the  cur- 
rent age  and  its  sobering  problems, 
but  partly  it  is  an  individual  trait. 
Your  writers  are  neither  afraid  to  ask 
large  questions  nor  prone  to  give 
superficial  answers;  they  search  and 
struggle  honestly  for  a  little  light  on 
the  complexity  of  human  existence. 

Your  cultural  development  is  char- 
acterized these  days  by  a  tendency 
that  one  finds  in  varying  degrees  in 
Australia  and  Canada— a  tendency  for 
the  sensitive  artist  to  become  dissatis- 
fied with  the  native  scene  and  con- 
temptuous of  native  standards,  and  to 
turn  for  stimulus  and  satisfaction  to 
the  great  urban  centres  of  the  world. 
Hence  the  flight  to  London  and  New 
York,  with  which  you  are  just  as 
familiar  as  we  are  in  Canada.  This  is 
a  natural  phenomenon,  and  one  which 
time  can  solve.  The  foundation  and 
flourishing  of  this  University  will  pro- 
vide a  powerful  counter-agent.  For 
universities  to-day  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly the  quickening  centres  of 
natural  culture. 

Through  their  media  of  publication 
and  their  systems  of  extramural  stud- 
ies, universities  can  give  to  national 
feeling  and  pride  a  reflective  charac- 
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ter.  This,  of  course,  spells  the  differ- 
ence between  chauvinism  and  patriot- 
ism; the  only  positive  meaning  for 
nationalism  in  the  world  of  to-day  is 
a  consciousness  of,  and  a  devotion  to, 
the  particular  values  that  inhere  in  a 
national  society.  The  University  Col- 
lege of  the  West  Indies  can  play  this 
quickening  role  for  your  country  be- 
cause it  was  not  imposed  on  your 
society,  but  grew  naturally  out  of  it. 
It  is  the  final  reflection  of  the  high 
regard  for  education  that  has  charac- 
terized the  growth  of  this  countrv. 
One  understands  why  this  University 
was  a  fore-runner  of  federalism,  and 
why  its  establishment  preceded  the 
actual  political  agreement.  In  itself 
it  was  a  small,  but  significant  triumph 
for  the  principle  of  federalism,  and  a 
happy  augury  that  in  the  field  of 
higher  education  at  least,  there  would 
be  no  major  problem  in  working  out 
agreement.  I  am  sure  that  the  British 
West  Indies  will  have  other  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  the  years 
to  come,  but  the  pattern  has  now  been 
established,  and  such  institutions  will 
be  related  clearly  and  harmoniously 
to  the  central  institution. 

For  this  wise  emphasis  on  unity 
and  centrality,  you  are  indebted  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Irvine 
report,  in  the  deliberations  of  which 
your  Acting  Principal  and  your  Regis- 
trar played  a  major  part.  For  the 
preservation  of  high  academic  stand- 
ards, you  are  indebted  to  your  asso- 
ciation with  the  University  of  London. 
With  such  associations  as  these,  there 
was  little  likelihood  that  you  would 
stray  into  the  easy  pastures  so  often 
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enclosed  by  North  American  universi- 
ties. The  University  of  London  is  in 
a  class  with  Caesar's  wife  in  the  matter 
of  academic  respectability.  But  there 
was  a  time  when  this  was  not  so,  as  I 
discovered  when  I  happened  recentlv 
to  look  at  a  document  compiled  in  the 
year  1612,  entitled  "A  Catalogue,  or 
Table  of  All  the  Arts,  and  Sciences 
Read,  and  Taught  in  This  Universitie 
of  London".  It  includes  the  following: 

Calligraphy; 

Brachygraphv  (or  what  we  would 
call  shorthand),  which  "hath  a 
good  part  in  the  Art  of  Steganog- 
raphy"; 

Art  Gladiatore; 

Hippice,  or  the  Art  of  Riding; 

Polemice,  or  Art  Military; 

The  Art  of  Swimming,  "most  neces- 
sary and  important  to  a  soldier  . . . 
and  for  commodity  of  River  and 
Water  for  that  purpose  there  is 
no  where  better"; 

Graphice,  or  Painting,  which  in- 
cluded "shadowing,  portraying, 
counterfeiting,  tricking,  painting, 
enlumining  or  lymning"  as  well 
as  staining  and  Cosmetica; 

Orchestice,  or  Art  of  Dancing;  and 
the  Art  of  Revels. 

If  anyone  chooses  to  petition  for  the 
inclusion  of  any  of  these  subjects  in 
the  curriculum,  he  can  plead  at  least 
the  sanctity  of  precedent. 

The  centralitv  of  the  University 
College  of  the  West  Indies  is,  as  I 
have  suggested,  a  product  of  your 
cultural  and  historical  background. 
But  it  is  more  than  that.  It  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  a  new  status  that  higher  educa- 
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tion  is  coming  to  occupy  throughout 
the  world.  You  will  recall  that  this 
University  grew  out  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Asquith  Commission  estab- 
lished during  the  war  to  examine  the 
needs  of  higher  education  in  the  colo- 
nies, and  that  from  this  remarkable 
commission  sprang,  in  addition  to  your 
own  University,  the  four  colonial  uni- 
versities in  Africa.  This,  the  most 
remarkable  development  in  higher 
education  since  the  war,  is  one  of  a 
number  of  factors  that,  I  think,  justify 
me  in  referring  to  the  new  status  of 
higher  education.  In  Canada,  the 
United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom, the  welfare  of  universities  has 
become  a  primary  concern  that  goes 
deep  into  all  areas  of  society,  and 
daily  we  hear  of  the  miraculous  growth 
of  higher  education  in  the  Communist 
nations.  The  truly  extraordinary  physi- 
cal expansion  has  been  possible  be- 
cause governments  and  commerce  and 
industry  have  rather  suddenly  realized 
that  universities  are  necessary  and 
must  be  paid  for. 

Universities,  of  course,  are  delighted 
to  receive  more  attention  and  more 
support.  They  agree  whole-heartedly 
with  the  new  economic  maxim  that 
educated  men  and  women  are  the 
ultimate  form  of  a  nation's  capital, 
and  that  the  development  of  a  nation's 
intellectual  resources  is  the  best  pos- 
sible public  investment.  We  are 
pleased  that  the  university  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  an  aristocratic 
adornment  of  society,  but  as  the  cul- 
minating point  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem, the  topmost  and  most  succulent 
fruit  on  the  tree  of  knowledge.  This 
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is  a  heady  atmosphere  in  which  to 
live,  and  those  of  us  who  work  in 
university  communities  have  a  new 
sense  of  what  it  lies  within  our  power 
to  do. 

It  is  important,  then,  that  we  use 
this  power  intelligently  and  courage- 
ously. First  of  all,  we  must  be  careful 
lest  we  throw  awav  our  power.  We 
do  so,  for  instance,  if  we  adopt  an 
attitude  of  self-satisfied  fatalism,  if  we 
say  (as  so  many  intellectuals  do)  that 
the  world  is  in  darkness— society  pre- 
fers noisy  action  to  quiet  analysis,  and 
vague  emotionalism  to  precise  thought 
—and  that,  under  these  conditions, 
our  work  can,  at  best,  glimmer  faintly 
like  a  candle  in  a  naughty  world.  This 
is  to  luxuriate  in  our  own  superiority, 
to  look  on  with  cynical  resignation 
while  the  shining  idea  is  hopelessly 
tarnished.  We  throw  away  our  power, 
too,  if  we  think  of  it  primarily  as  a 
means  of  adding  to  our  own  economic 
stature.  (You  have  read  those  bland- 
ishing words  in  the  public  relations 
folders:  "Come  to  university  and 
double  vour  earning  power.")  These 
are  the  attitudes  that  make  the  Uni- 
versity a  secondary,  subservient  insti- 
tution, that  reduce  it  to  a  minor  share- 
holder in  the  great  national  corpora- 
tion, or  a  genteel  "fringe  benefit"  of 
an  advancing  economy.  These  are  the 
attitudes  that  turn  professors  into 
members  of  a  sub-department  of  the 
civil  service,  the  clever  boys  in  the 
back  room  who  will  never  be  given 
the  chance  to  control  the  machines 
they  construct  or  to  implement  the 
plans  they  formulate. 

What  we  must  have  is  a  concept  of 
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the  intellectual  as  doer  (and  I  assume 
that  all  university  graduates  are  auto- 
matically intellectuals).  I  am  not  ad- 
vocating a  crude  utilitarianism  (which 
at  its  founding  this  University  rigidly 
excluded),  but  a  re-statement  of  the 
Miltonic  ideal  of  the  scholar  as  active 
participator.  The  universities  transmit 
and  protect  ideas;  they  also  create 
and  initiate  them.  To-day  the  struc- 
ture of  society  changes  so  rapidly  that 
in  order  to  survive  we  must  assimilate 
far  more  quickly  than  ever  before  the 
consequences  of  change.  We  live 
under  the  shadow  of  a  primitive  urge 
to  destruction;  the  only  sword  we 
know,  as  Eric  Bentley  remarked  re- 
cently, is  the  sword  of  Damocles.  The 
forces  of  reason  and  light  must  re- 
spond to  this  terrible  urgency.  Here 
is  the  real  source  of  the  power  of  the 
universities,  for  they  can,  if  they 
choose,  rally  these  forces  and  give 
them  leadership,  direction,  and  co- 
herence. 

A  university  like  this  —  young,  in 
some  respects  undeveloped,  but  firmly 
rooted  in  the  country  and  conscious 
of  its  mission,  can  give  a  leadership 
beyond  its  years.  This  is  particularly 
true  here  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
where  you  occupy  a  sort  of  middle 
ground  between  Europe  and  America, 
and  where,  although  there  is  much  yet 
to  be  done  within  your  own  borders, 
you  can  show  the  way  to  less  devel- 
oped societies  and  teach  lessons  to 
those  that  are  more  developed. 

Madame  Chancellor,  I  can  think  of 
no  prouder  or  happier  state  than  to  be 
a  graduate  of  this  University,  in  this 
country,  and  at  this  time. 
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-\        A  CHEQUING  ACCOUNT 
1    FOR  PAYING  BILLS. 


HANG    ON   TO  YOUR    SAVINGS 

with  the  Royai  Bank  |2|  Account  Plan 

You  open  a  Personal  Chequing  Account  for  paying 
personal  and  household  bills;  keep  your  Savings 
Account  strictly  for  saving.  Having  two  accounts 
helps  you  avoid  dipping  into  your  savings  .  . .  gives 
them  a  chance  to  grow  with  regular  deposits  plus 
interest.   Let  us  set  up  a  2-Account  Plan  for  you. 

THE  ROYAL  BANK  OF  CANADA 


A  SAVINGS  ACCOUNT 
STRICTLY  FOR  SAVING 
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Obituaries 


1888  Ethelbert  L.  Hill  (UC),  Jan.  10. 

1889  Rev.  R.  W.  Ross  (UC),  Feb.  27. 
1893  Frederick  W.  Smith  (P),  Feb.  4. 

1895  Arthur  M.  Chisholm  (L),  Jan.  24. 

1896  Robert  H.  Coats  (UC),  Feb.  7. 

1898  Rev.  W.  F.  Carpenter  (UC), 

Nov.  22. 

1899  Walter  H.  Boyd  (S),  Jan.  10. 
Frederick  W.  Murray  (D),  Feb.  16. 

1900  Wilmot  Maxwell  Tobey  (UC), 

Nov.  5. 

1901  Charles  W.  Becker  (M),  Jan.  21. 
Rev.  Gillies  Eadie  (UC),  Jan.  10. 

1902  Robert  F.  Kellock  (P),  Nov.  22. 

1903  Harry  H.  Angus  (S),  Nov.  3. 
Prof.  W.  M.  Treadgold  (S), 

Feb.  17. 

1904  Thomas  E.  C.  Butler  (D),  Jan.  19. 
Karl  H.  van  Norman  (M),  Dec.  24. 

1905  Robert  W.  W.  Allen  (T),  Jan.  16. 
Richard  R.  Waddell  (UC),  Dec.  29. 

1906  Wills  MacLachlan  (S),  Feb.  26. 

1907  Margaret  E.  Carman  (V),  Nov.  7. 
H.  F.  H.  Hertzberg  (S),  Dec.  21. 

1908  Arthur  B.  James  (M),  Nov.  29. 
Roscoe  S.  Rodd  (V),  Jan.  14. 
F.W.Wallace  (M),Nov.  5. 

1909  William  F.  M.  Adams  (M),  Jan.  8. 
H.  W.  A.  Foster  (UC),  Jan.  18. 
Percival  M.  Lamb  (T),  Jan.  7. 

1910  James  P.  Campbell  (M),  Oct.  28. 
William  H.  Ford  (T),  Feb.  25. 
Norman  Wagner  (S),  Nov.  25. 

1911  Howard  A.  L.  Conn  (UC),  Dec.  12. 
John  W.  Deyell  (UC),  Jan.  14. 
Lome  R.  MacDougall  (D),  Jan.  12. 
Alfred  C.  Martin  (M),  Feb.  27. 
Thomas  L.  F.  Rowe  (S),  Dec.  22. 
David  N.  Sharpe  (S),  Nov.  4. 

1913  W.  Gordon  Egbert  (UC),  Feb.  8. 
Mrs.  John  McKillop  (nee  Lillian 

Muriel  Allen)  (UC),  Feb.  27. 
William  A.  Scott  (M),  Feb.  19. 

1914  Theodore  G.  H.  Drake  (M), 

Oct.  28. 
George  H.  Glennie  (UC),  Feb.  24. 
Mrs.  Owen  Hoey  (nee  Beatrice 

Tobin)  (UC),  Nov.  20. 


1915  John  W.  H.  Ford  (S),  Jan.  23. 
Nelson  C.  Hart  (UC),  Dec.  7. 
A.  H.  K.  Russell  (UC),Feb.  1. 

1916  Charles  S.  Dickson  (M),  Nov.  16. 
William  M.  McDonald  (V),  Dec.  28 

1917  John  I.  Gram  (S),  Jan.  16. 

1918  Archibald  W.  Boyd  (D),  Dec.  25. 
Mrs.  R.  J.  Gordon  (nee  Elizabeth 

Isabel  Tanton)  (UC),  Nov.  29. 
A.  D.  McMurtrie  (P),  Nov.  7. 

1919  Everett  O.  Hall  (UC),  Dec.  17. 

1920  Irene  Maw  (UC),  Dec.  17. 
George  A.  Pollock  (D),  Feb.  1. 

1921  A.  L.  Anderson  (M),  Dec.  7. 
Hilliard  McC.  Code  (D),  Jan.  31. 

1922  Joseph  L.  Dickson  (D),  Nov.  5. 
Gordon  I.  Hoover  (UC),  Dec.  8. 
Harry  S.  Phillips  (M),  Dec.  9. 
Ewart  C.  Ralph  (P),  Nov.  30. 

1923  Joseph  J.  A.  McDonald  ( M ),  Nov.  5 
Robert  S.  Mitchell  (UC),  Nov.  7. 

1924  Rev.  Dean  K.  Burns  (UC),  Feb.  7. 
Charles  H.  Clifford  (M),  Feb.  1. 
Robert  H.  Ferguson  (D),  Nov.  27. 
C.  Clarke  Wales  (S),  Dec.  23. 

1925  Donald  A.  Fralick  (D),  Nov.  5. 
George  S.  Paul  (D),  Feb.  25. 
Edward  B.  Wait  (S),  Feb.  2. 

1926  Norman  H.  Barisdale  (P),  Dec.  1. 
Paul  A.  Copeland  (UC),  Nov.  9. 

1927  Prof.  M.  F.  Crawford  (GS),  Jan.  14. 
Rev.  H.  N.  Watt  (UC),  Dec.  10. 

1928  Reginald  A.  Blyth  (UC),  Nov.  8. 

1930  George  E.  Lowe  (UC),  Dec.  9. 

1931  R.  N.  Madill  (P),  Feb.  17. 

1932  Lewis  L.  McBride  (P),  Nov.  30. 

1933  Dorothy  M.  James  (M),  Jan.  22. 

1934  Doris  K.  Love  (V),  Feb.  21. 

1936  Hugh  A.  Henderson  (M),  Dec.  17 

1937  Leslie  N.  Hobbs  (D),  Jan.  10. 

1939  John  Alfred  Gilbey  (Ag),  Feb.  3. 

1940  William  H.  Jacques  (M),  Nov.  14. 
1946  Lulu  M.  Price  (TC),  Feb.  17. 
1949  Mrs.  Gerald  Purchase  (nee  Mary 

Catherine  McGill)  (POT), 
Jan.  20. 
Mrs.  R.  L.  Whaley  (nee  Margaret 
E.  Honsberger)  (V),  Dec.  6. 
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SURVEYOR  OF  THE  SEA 


The  Life  and  Voyages  of  Captain  George  Vancouver 

by  BERN  ANDERSON 

Surveyor  of  the  Sea  salutes  Captain  George  Vancouver,  the  British 

seafarer-explorer  who  surveyed  the  Pacific  coastline  in  1790-95. 

The  author,  a  retired  Rear  Admiral  of  the  United  States  Navy,  traces 

Vancouver's  career  beginning  with  his  apprenticeship  aboard  Captain 

Cook's  Resolution  and  concluding  with  his  retirement  and  death. 

The  biography  fortifies  Vancouver's  reputation  as  a  surveyor,  mapmaker, 

explorer,  and  geographer  with  a  new  assessment  of  his  character  and 

personality  based  on  all  available  documents. 

Generously  illustrated  with  maps  and  reproductions  of  18th-century 

engravings. 

".  .  .  an  understanding  and  sympathetic  tribute  of  one  naval  officer  to 

another." — Montreal  Gazette  $6.75 


OUR  LIVING  TRADITION,  Second  and  Third  Series 

edited  by  R.  L.  mcdougall 

In  this  book  are  published  the  Second  and  Third  Series  of  lectures  on 

Our  Living  Tradition  given  at  Carleton  University,  in  which  distinguished 

scholars  and  writers  discuss  leading  figures  in  the  history  of  Canadian 

letters  and  public  affairs.  Included  in  the  twelve  subjects  are  Varley, 

Papineau,  Ryerson,  Haliburton  and  Pratt. 

".  .  .  an  invaluable  contribution  to  Canadian  knowledge." — Montreal  Star 

"It's  a  most  worthwhile  series  and  has  yielded  some  exceptionally  fine 

studies." — Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix  $6.50 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  PRESS,  Toronto  5,  Ontario 
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CITY- WIDE  ANSWERING 


\^::&M 


METROPOLITAN  MEDICAL  EXCHANGES 

24-HR.  SERVICE  -  LESS  THAN  53c  PER  DAY 

DAYTIME  ANSWERING  SERVICE  AVAILABLE 

ALARM  SERVICE      -      WAKE-UP  SERVICE      -      MOBILE  SERVICE 

12  BRANCH  ANSWERING  EXCHANGES 

CITY-WIDE  TELEPHONE  SERVICES  LTD. 

TORONTO  OAKVILLE  HAMILTON 

EM.  6-4261  VI.  5-3405  JA.  8-6771 


Clarkson,  Gordon  &  Co. 

CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS 

Montreal    -   Toronto   -    Hamilton    -    London    -   Windsor 
Winnipeg    -    Regina    -    Calgary    -    Edmonton    -    Vancouver 


Fred  Page  Higgins  &  Company 

CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS 

Licensed  Trustees   •    Liquidators   •    Receivers 

H.  M.  COOTES,  C.A.  W.  R.  KAY,  C.A. 

Toronto  -  Sarnia  -  Guelph  -  St.  Thomas  -  Peterborough  -  Niagara  Falls 
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Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  has  shared 
in  Canadian  development  for 
seventy-five  years. 
Throughout  this  time,  C-I-R  has 
worked  closely  with  the  mining, 
construction,  pulp  and  paper, 
manufacturing  and  processing 
industries  in  the  interests  of 
Canada's  progress. 

Xnf enron-Rand  i£& 

Head  Office:  Montreal,  Que.  Works:  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
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Girls,  the  best  way  I   know  to  keep  your 

family  on  the  road  to  success,  is  through  a 

good  healthy  savings  accoi 

got  money  in  the  bank  yot 

the  things  you  want,  and  take  advantage 

opportunity.  Know  where  my  husband  and 

I  saved  the  money  to  buy  this  new  car? 


;cess,  is  through  a  ^ 

ount.  When  you've  X^s^ 

>u  can  pay  cash  for  (          1 

take  advantage  of  \*— *  a 


THE  BANK  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA,  naturally 


HAPPY 

MOTORING 
STARTS 

HERE 
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you'll  like 

Buckinghams 

they  re 
SO  GOOD  TASTING, 
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provides   comfort   all   year  'round   for   modern 
homes,  offices  and  hospitals.    Keeps    out    the 
cold   in   winter   and    the   heat   in    summer. 
*T.M.  Reg. 

SAFETY  GLASS 

for    installations    where    safety    goes    hand-in- 
hand    with   clear,   undistorted   vision. 


GREEN  CHALKBOARD 

i9  easy  and  restful  on  the  eyes.  It  is 
ideal  for  schools,  staff-training  and 
industrial  applications. 


modern  miracles  in  glass  iry 


for  brighter,  safer  living 


the  MILDEST  BEST-TASTING  cigarette 
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Commercial  hthr 


THE  CANADIAN  BANK  O 


-^,i.OF  COMMERCE 

^«!!!TServ'ceforYowDoi/or 


^ife 


'<""»„  Lw    w    ,!„» 


^afwa: 


;^."?2w**£-t 


Tfc*  nihnn.  I 


QI//CK  P/CWfff: 

You  will  find,  in  our  Com- 
mercial Letter,  a  quick  but  ac- 
curate survey  of  current  com- 
mercial activities  in  Canada,  a 
concise  review  of  foreign  trade 
developments,  the  latest  statistics 


on  trade,  industry  and  finance, 
authoritative  articles  on  special 
aspects  of  Canada's  economy. 
Your  local  manager  will  gladly 
place  your  name  on  our  mail- 
ing list,  or  just  write  to : 


CANADIAN  BANK  OF  COMMERCE 


for  Lasting  Beauty  and  Protection... 


.  .  •  specify 

PITTSBURGH   PAINTS 

for  all  painting  needs  Inside  or 

Outside  at  your  home  or  cottage, 


CANADIAN 


INDUSTRIES       LIMITED 
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IT   CAME    FROM   E  ATO 


c 


"IT  CAME  FROM  EATOISTS!" 

How  familiar  is  that  phrase,  spoken  thousands  of  times  daily  all  across  this 
vast  country  of  ours! 

"IT  CAME  FROM  EATON'S!" 

.  .  .    yet  it  might  have  originated  in  any  one  of  the  four  corners  of  the  world 
Eaton  buying  offices  are  located  in  London,  Paris,  Manchester, 
Leicester,  Belfast  and  West  Germany— and  from  these,  buyers  move  out 
to  shop  the  world  for  Eaton  customers. 

"IT  CAME  FROM  EATON'S!" 

Whether  you  shop  through  the  famed  Eaton  catalogue,  or  in  a  convenient 
Order  Office— or  in  one  of  the  big  city  stores  that  dot  the  country  from  coast 
to  coast,  you  are  assured  of  top  quality  merchandise  and  service. 

"IT  CAME  FROM  EATON'S!" 

And  that  means  it's  supported  by  the  renowned  Eaton  guarantee,  "Goods 
Satisfactory  or  Money  Refunded"—  a  guarantee  that  has  been  trusted 
by  Canadians  for  89  years! 


EATON'S  OF  CANADA 


THE  CROWN  LIFE  OF  CANADA 

First  in  Tradition  .   .   . 

From  its  inception  in   1900,  the  Crown  Life  has  held 

uncompromising  principles,  which  have  guided  its  management  into 

building  the  largest  Canadian  Life  Insurance  company  organized 

in  the  Twentieth  Century. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  it  has  provided  life 

insurance  plans  and  services  geared  to  Canada's  expanding  economy  and 

worthy  of  the  trust  and  confidence  of  Canadians  in  every  walk 

of  life.  These  plans  and  services  have  been  made  available 

throughout  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  the  Caribbean 

countries  with   equal   success,  and   have  made  good   friends  for 

Canada  throughout  the  western  world. 

Crown  Life 

trouus-E.  insurance  Company  T0Sffi,fS!SM 
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"There  is  nothing  which  has  yet  been  contrived  by  man, 
by  which  so  much  happiness  is  produced 
as  by  a  good  tavern  or  inn." 

Samuel  Johnson  1776 


The  Park  Plaza  proves  the  words  or 
Samuel  Johnson  hy  providing  the  finest  in 
comfort,  rood  and  service  in  the  old 
traditional  way. 


Reservatic 
WA  4-54 


The  Park  Plaza 

BLOOR    STREET    AND    FASHIONABLE    AVENUE    ROAD 


VARSITY 
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The  meter  that  measur 


our  standard  of  livin 


mm    r  general^- 

TYPE  V-62S  2  El  EMI 

VOLT  120 
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2  ELEMf 


It  measures  kilowatt-hours  .  .  .  and  as  the 
kilowatt-hours  grow,  it  indicates  the  ever- 
greater  role  of  electricity  in  making  our 
lives  easier  and  more  enjoyable. 

Abundant  low-cost  electricity  probably 
contributes  more  to  our  standard  of  living 
than  any  other  factor.  It  creates  oppor- 
tunity for  industry  and  business  ...  it 
speeds  the  production  of  goods  ...  it 
opens  the  way  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  better-paying  jobs  for  Canadians. 

Kilowatt-hours  cost  so  little — but  think 
of  what  they  can  do.  In  the  home,  low- 
cost  electricity  can  bring  a  world  of  con- 
venience, comfort  and  service.  Planned 


lighting  brings  glare-free  new  pleasure 
and  charm  to  every  room — at  the  flick  of 
a  finger.  In  the  kitchen  and  laundry 
electrical  appliances  save  time  and  toil. 
Television  and  many  other  products  con- 
tribute to  our  leisure  and  entertainment. 

Are  you  making  full  use  of  inexpensive 
electricity? 

To  make  full  use  of  modern 
electrical  equipment — in 
home,    office    or   factory — 
3^  TlA  ^^  an  adequate  wiring  system 

^fuvi better^  is  essential.    Your   local 

'fcrRlC^'  power  company,  provincial 

Electric  Service  League  or 
any  qualified  electrical  contractor  will  assist  you 
in  planning  to  "Live  Better  .  .  .  Electrically". 


CANADIAN 


GENERAL     E  LECTR 

LIMITED 


C     COMPANY 


Manufacturer  of  equipment  that  generates,  transmits  and  distributes  electricity 
and  the  wide  variety  of  products  that  put  it  to  work  in  home  and  industry 
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COVER:  This  gay  comment  on  some 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  Front 
Campus  buildings  in  the  Christmas 
season  was  painted  by  Gerald  Bern. 
Starting  with  University  College, 
matriarch  of  the  campus,  at  twelve 
o'clock  and  moving  clockwise,  he  has 
sketched  the  Libraries  (old  and  new), 
the  twin-domed  Medical  Building, 
the  ancient  red  Skulehouse  of  the 
Engineers,  Simcoe  Hall's  front  door, 
and— at  eleven  o'clock— Knox  College. 
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CLASS  NOTES 


1909 

rev,  j.  l.  guinn  (V)  and  Mrs.  Guinn 
celebrated  their  golden  wedding  anniver- 
sary this  summer  in  Beamsville,  Ont. 

1915 

dr.  harold  rennett  (V),  Principal 
Emeritus  of  Victoria  College,  has  ac- 
cepted a  part-time  position  as  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  new  Laurentian 
University  of  Sudbury. 

1916 

e.  c.  mclean  (V)  has  retired  as  head  of 
the  Department  of  English  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College. 

a.  c.  Steele  (D)  has  retired  after  40 
years'  practice  in  Rodney,  Ont. 

1917 

Leslie  g.  kilrorn  (V,  M  '21)  has  retired 
as  professor  of  physiology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hong  Kong  and  has  been  ap- 
pointed vice-president  of  Chung  Chi 
College,  in  the  New  Territories  of  Hong 
Kong. 

1919 

a.  s.  p.  woodhouse  ( UC )  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters 
from  the  University  of  Manitoba. 

1921 

harry  a.  smallfield  (Ag)  was  made  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Society  of  America. 

1923 

g.  r.  langford  (S)  was  Canada's  official 
observer  to  the  conference  of  Engineering 
Societies  of  Western  Europe  and  the 
U.S.A.  in  Brussels. 


1926 

f.  g.  raymant  (S)  is  a  vice-president  o 
Du  Pont  of  Canada  Ltd. 

1929 

EVERED     MILTON    MACKEY     ( Ag )     has    re 

tired  after  30  years'  service  with  the  De 
partmcnt  of  Agriculture. 

1930 

c.  w.  Leslie   (V)   is  professor  of  philo 
sophy  at  Huntington  University. 

RICHARD    MACGREGOR    PARSONS     (M)     i 

president  of  the  Canadian  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. 

l.  r.  pett  (Ag,  M  '42)  is  principal 
medical  officer  for  research  development 
in  the  Department  of  National  Health 
and  Welfare. 

1932 

VERY    REV.    G.    F.    C.    JACKSON     ( UC )     Was 

elected  seventh  bishop  of  Qu'Appelle. 

h.  o.  moran  (UC)  is  director  general 
of  the  new  federal  External  Aid  Office. 

1933 

duncan  c.  grant  (S)  is  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Bureau  of  Broadcast 
Measurement. 

jean  leask  (V)  is  director-in-chief  of 
the  Victorian  Order  of  Nurses. 

MRS.    MARSHALL    LEWIS     ( DORIS    EILEEN 

pringle  )  ( V )  is  librarian  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo. 

william  o.  twaits  ( UC )  received  an 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Laws 
from  Acadia  University. 


( More  notes  on  pages  4,  6  and  8 ) 


Abbreviations 

UC-University  College;  V- Victoria  College;  T-Trinity  College;  St  M-St.  Michael's 
College;  S— Applied  Science  and  Engineering;  M— Medicine;  D— Dentistry;  SW— Social 
Work;  P— Pharmacy;  POT— Physical  and  Occupational  Therapy;  N— Nursing;  HS— 
Household  Science;  TC— Teachers'  Course;  F— Forestry;  Ag— Agriculture;  VM— Veteri- 
nary Medicine;  Mus— Music;  PHE— Physical  and  Health  Education;  GS— Graduate 
Studies;  LS— Library  Science;  Ed— Ontario  College  of  Education;  L— Law;  Hy— 
Hygiene;  A— Architecture;  B— Business;  Ch— Child  Study. 


CANADA'S  STOBY 
IN  SONG 


Hece  is  history  set  to  raasic 


Canada's  long  and  lively  history  has  been 
marked  by  musical  milestones  .  .  .  songs  of  a  people 
meeting  their  problems  and  the  challenges 

of  a  new  nation  with  rhythmic  response. 
Here  is  a  fascinating  insight  into  vanished  days 
with  songs  that  evoke  the  colour  and  character 
of  their  time.  Educators  will  find  this  a 
useful  and  stimulating  collection. 


GAGE 


TEXTBOOKS 

DIVISION    OF    W.    J.    GAGE    LIMITED 
Box    550,    Scarborough,    Ontario 


BOOKS 

toe 

Ihoucfhtfuf 

Chrisf  mas  gift/ 


MIRROR  OF  CANADA 

A  de  luxe  photographic  portrait  of  Canada 
to-day  compiled  by  the  Royal  Canadian 
Geographical  Society.  Includes  19  pages 
in  full  colour.  $8.50 

SHORT  OF  THE  GLORY 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Granger  Bennett  won  the  Ryer- 
son  Fiction  Award,  1960,  with  this  search- 
ing novel  set  in  New  France  during  the 
1690's.  $4.95 

A  CANADIAN   ERRANT 

A  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  for  25 
years,  James  P.  Manion  offers  an  enter- 
taining and  illuminating  account  of  his 
work  in  nations  throughout  the  world. 
$5.00 

LOOK  BACK  AND  LAUGH 

A.  P.  Herbert  looks  back  merrily  on  the 
highlights  of  50  years  of  campaigning, 
satirizing,  surprising  and  entertaining. 
$3.25 

THE  CHINESE  LOVE  PAVILION 

A  fiction  highlight,  this  distinguished  novel 
by  Paul  Scott  explores  those  deep  im- 
pulses that  drive  men  to  seek  the  reason 
for  their  existence.  $3.95 

THE  RYERSON   PRESS 

299  Queen  Street  West 

Toronto  2-B,  Ontario 


1934 

J.      DOUGLAS     DEYELL      ( TC,     Ed     '38)      is 

principal  of  North  Bay  Teachers'  College. 

william  w.  lasby  ( UC )  is  assistant 
general  manager  of  Canada  Packers  Ltd. 

lt.-col.  carl  w.  pfanner  (D)  re- 
ceived a  U.S.  Air  Force  Commendation 
Medal  when  he  retired  as  chief  of  dental 
service  at  the  2795th  USAF  Hospital, 
Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Georgia. 

melinda  h.  seaman  ( T )  is  University 
of  New  Brunswick's  first  dean  of  women. 

1936 

w.  harvey  cruickshank  ( M )  is  cam- 
paign chairman  of  the  United  Appeal  for 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  and  was  one  of] 
the  speakers  at  Convocation  ceremonies 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  last  spring. 

george  ignatieff  (T)  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  under-secretary  in  the 
Department  of  External  Affairs. 

w.  c.  Harrison  (F)  is  assistant  man- 
ager of  woodlands  of  Abitibi  Power  & 
Paper  Co.  Ltd. 

g/c.  a.  u.  houle  (S)  is  commander 
of  Fredericton  NORAD  sector. 

1937 

ELGIN      B.      ARMSTRONG 

Minister  of  Defence. 

t.  r.  mcewen  (Ed)  has  had  a  new! 
senior  public  school  in  Oshawa  named 
after  him. 

lawrence  w.  smith  ( S )  is  operations 
manager  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  CoJ 
northeastern  sales  division,  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York. 

1938 

r.  w.  allgood  (T)  is  production  man- 
ager of  the  chemicals  division  of  Cana- 
dian Industries  Ltd. 

w.  c.  d.  pacey  (V)  is  dean  of  graduate 
studies  at  University  of  New  Brunswick. 

1939 

Stanley  best  (V,  M  '43)  is  president 
of  the  Canadian  Paediatric  Society. 

harold  d.  partridge  ( S )  holds  the  new 
position  of  manager  of  paper  industry 
development  for  Hooker  Chemical  Corp., 
Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 

paul  d.  scott  ( S )  and  john  l.  smart 
(S)  have  been  elected  vice-presidents  of 
Dow  Chemical  of  Canada  Ltd. 


( V )     is    Deputy 


Foresight . .  . 


In  the  minds  of  most  people  is  the  hope  that  at  some  time 
they  will  attain  a  measure  of  financial  independence.  Too 
often  this  attainment  is  left  to  accident  or  luck.  Neither 
is  satisfactory  .  .  .  neither  is  sound. 

Experience  shows  that  the  only  sure  way  of  reaching 
this  position  is  by  a  sound  plan  of  investment  ...  a  plan 
designed  for  the  investor's  own  requirements,  plus  the 
courage  and  foresight  to  carry  it  out. 

Those  who  have  shared  in  Canada's  almost  spectacular 
growth  in  recent  years  have  been  well  rewarded.  There  is 
ample  evidence  that  this  growth  will  continue  as  Canada 
maintains  its  place  as  an  important  supplier  of  many  of 
the  world's  needs.  Foresight  today,  through  carefully 
planned  investment,  can  help  you  share  in  this  growth 
and  help  you  reach  the  measure  of  financial  independence 
you  want. 

There  is  no  universal  investment  programme.  Whether 
for  a  large  amount  or  for  a  moderate  amount,  an  invest- 
ment programme  should  be  carefully  planned  to  meet  your 
personal  requirements.  This  is  where  we  can  assist  you. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  help  you  plan  a  programme  .  .  . 
without  obligation  to  you  of  course.  Just  come  in  to  any 
of  our  offices  ...  or  drop  us  a  line. 

A.  K.  Ames  &  Co. 

Limited 

Business  Established  1889 


TORONTO  MONTREAL  NEW  YORK  LONDON.   ENG.  VANCOUVER 

VICTORIA  WINNIPEG  CALGARY  LONDON  HAMILTON  OTTAWA 

KITCHENER  ST.   C  ATH  ARIN  ES  OWEN    SOUND  QUEBEC  BOSTON.  MASS. 


SUPERMATIC     CALCULATORS 


•  MEMORY  REGISTERS-hold  grand 
totals  while  machine  works  secondary 
calculations. 

©  DIRECT  TRANSFERS  -  between  regis- 
ters and  keyboard  eliminate  transcrib- 
ing  errors. 

•  SHORT  CUT  MULTIPLICATION  -  with 
single  entry   squaring. 

•  14  MODELS— select  only  the  features 
you  require. 

Send  for  details  now 


Calculating  Machines 

of  Canada  Limited 

108  Wellington  St.  W. 

Toronto  1. 

Telephone  EMpire  6-6511 


1940 

Robert  g.  billinghurst  ( S )  is  chairman 
of  the  new  department  of  engineering 
physics  at  Essex  College,  Windsor. 

j.  m.  s.  careless  (T)  won  the  Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia  Medal  for 
Biography  for  the  first  volume  of  his 
biography  of  George  Brown. 

Joseph  w.  willard  (V)  is  Deputy 
Minister  of  Welfare. 

1941 

john  w.  ames  (S)  is  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  Canadian  Applied 
Research  Ltd. 

leslie  w.  shemilt  ( S )  is  head  of  the 
department  of  chemical  engineering  at 
University  of  New  Brunswick. 

1942 

harold  m.  nason  (Ed)  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Laws 
from  Acadia  University. 

1943 

john  r.  coleman  (V)  is  head  of  the 
department  of  economics  at  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology. 

col.  d.  b.  mckee  (M)  is  assistant 
director  of  medical  services  of  the 
Canadian  Army   (Militia). 

park  m.  reilly  (S)  is  doing  post- 
graduate work  in  mathematical  statistics 
at  University  of  London  on  a  Polymer 
Corp.  bursary. 

1946 

REV.   ALLAN  E.   HALDENBY    ( UC )    lias  been 

named  Archdeacon  of  Klondike. 

morris  a.  stein  ( S,  SW  '52)  is  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Edmonton  Jewish 
Community  Services. 

1947 

f.  warren  hurst  (T)  is  vice-president, 
treasurer  and  assistant  secretary  of  Con- 
sumers' Gas  Co. 

c.  r.  macleod  (Ed),  superintendent 
of  Windsor  public  schools,  is  president 
of  the  Canadian  Association  of  School 
Superintendents  and  Inspectors. 

Howard  a.  mann  ( UC )  is  vice-chair- 
man  of  the  National  Harbours  Board. 

1948 

alan  w.  conn  (M)  is  anaesthetist-in- 
chief  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 
Toronto. 


=s 


UN  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 
CANADA  is  pleased  to  announce  that  the  initial 
response  to  its  Values  in  Education  series  has 
been  more  than  gratifying.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  booklets  have  been  distributed  on  request  to 
all  parts  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  These 
booklets,  which  are  still  available,  deal  with  the 
advisability  of  remaining  in  school;  existing 
scholarships  and  bursaries;  technical  and  trade 
schools;  school  boards  and  their  functions,  and 
sports  tips  for  teen-agers.  Bulk  shipments  can  be 
made  to  educators  for  distribution  in  schools. 

Sun  Life  is  now  offering  a  further  series  of 
booklets  in  its  Values  in  Education  series.  'How 
to  Get  More  Fun  out  of  School'  is  directed  to  the 
young  teen-ager.  It  is  hoped  that  'The  Value  of  a 
College  Education'  and  'Why  Study  the  Humani- 
ties?' will  encourage  young  men  and  women  to 
attend  university  and  help  them  in  their  search 
for  their  proper  vocation.  Two  booklets  have 
been  prepared  for  adults— 'Adult  Education 
Today'  and  'Educating  Yourself  for  Retirement.' 

Sun  Life  hopes  sincerely  that  these  booklets,  and 
others  to  be  issued  in  the  future,  will  act  as  a 
stimulant  on  the  young  people  of  our  nation  and 
at  the  same  time  prove  helpful  to  parents  and 
educators  alike  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
Sun  Life  will  be  glad  to  consider  any  suggestions 
concerning  topics  for  future  booklets. 


SUN  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CANADA 

Values  in  Education, 

Room  218,  Sun  Life  Building,  Montreal 


1949 

harold  r.  fletcher  ( S )  is  acting  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  electrical  en- 
gineering at  Essex  College,  Windsor. 

1950 

w.  m.  kelly  (S)  is  vice-president  and 
general  superintendent,  distribution,  of 
Consumers'  Gas  Co. 

a.  Gordon  stacey  (S)  is  general 
manager  of  the  Board  of  Light  and  Heat 
Commissioners,  Guelph,  Ont. 

w.  j.  withrow  (V)  has  been  selected 
to  succeed  Dr.  Martin  Baldwin  (S  '13) 
as  Director  of  the  Art  Gallery  of  Toronto. 

1951 

Reginald  d.  Atkinson  (M)  is  assistant 
medical  director  of  Mutual  Life  of 
Canada. 

j.  e.  o'neill  ( VM )  is  port  veterinarian 
at  Saint  John,  N.B. 

1952 

donald  willigan  ( VM )  is  associate 
professor  of  veterinary  pathology  at 
Michigan  State  University. 


1953 

rev.  j.  alastair  haig  ( PHE )  is  dean  of 
men  at  Mount  Allison  University. 

1955 

john  becker  ( S )  is  warden  of  McMaster 
University's  new  student  centre. 

john  n.  premi  (M)  is  Canadian  di- 
rector of  medical  research  for  the  William 
S.  Merrell  Co. 

1956 

joseph  e.  wolfe  ( S )  is  industrial  prod- 
ucts department  representative  for  the 
Toronto  branch  of  Sun  Oil  Co.  Ltd. 

1958 

vladimir  degen  ( UC )  is  lecturer  in 
physics  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College. 

1959 

edward  j.  barnes  (V)  is  lecturer  in 
Classics  at  Waterloo  College. 

1960 

daryl  henry  (A)  was  one  of  five  para- 
chutists selected  to  represent  Canada  at 
the  fifth  world  championship  in  Sofia, 
Bulgaria. 


T.  C.  S. 

Port  Hope,  Ontario 

A  Boarding  School  in  the  Country 
for  Boys  in  Grades  7-13 

FOUNDED  1865 

Many  substantial  scholarships  and  bursaries 
are  awarded  every  year  to  promising  boys. 

Applications  for  admission  should  be 
made  by  February  of  the  year  in  which  a  candidate  wishes  to  enter  the 
School.  192  University  Scholarships  have  been  won  by  T.C.S.  boys  in  26 
years. 

Full  information  will  be  sent  on  request  to  the  Headmaster: 


Philip  Ketchum,  ma.,  B.Paed..  ll.d..  Trinity  College  School  Port  Hope,  Ont. 


Canadians  who  like  girls 


Canadians  who  don't  like  girls . . 

^\\\  like  saving  at  the 
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Bank:  of  Montreal 


OBITUARIES 


1894 

1895 
1896 


1897 
1901 

1902 

1903 


1904 


1906 
1907 
1908 

1909 


1910 
1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 
1917 


Prof.  R.  W.  Angus  (S),  June  30. 
Henry  W.  Brown  (UC),  June  27. 
Henry  W.  Miller  (M),  June  22. 
Adam  A.  Beatty  (M),  July  12. 
Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen  (UC), 

Aug.  5. 
Arthur  E.  Boyle  (UC),  June  27. 
Charles  Durnin  (  M ) ,  July  3. 
H.  Rufus  Parent  (M),  Aug.  2. 
Mrs.  R.  F.  Downev  ( nee  Annie  M. 

Smith)  (V),  Aug.  26. 
Ernest  V.  Frederick  (M),  July  12. 
Francis  D.  Henderson  (S),  Aug.  10. 
Prof.  Chester  W.  New  (UC), 

Aug.  31. 
William  Mark  Currie  (S),  July  26. 
William  Harry  King  (UC),  July  14. 
Donald  Mclntyre  (D),  Sept.  19. 
Maud  L.  Menten  (UC,  M  '07), 

July  17. 
fohn  A.  Northcott  (T),  Aug.  24. 
Rev.  T.  M.  Wesley  (UC),  June  1. 
Lewis  T.  G.  Smith  (D),  July  6. 
Frank  R.  Ewart  (S),  June  26. 
Ewart  G.  Hewson  (S),  Aug.  20. 
E.  M.  Kilpatrick  (UC),  Aug.  31. 
Paul  R.  Brecken  (S),  Sept.  4. 
Alan  Brown  (M),  Sept.  7. 
Cyril  N.  Danks  (S),  Aug.  23. 
T.  A.  Tamieson  Duff  (M),  July  2. 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Kirk  (nee  Mildred 

Hanna)  (D),  July  4. 
Richard  D.  Lane  (M),  Sept.  24. 
Stanley  T.  Martin  (VM),  July  1. 
Wesley  B.  Redfern  (S),  Sept.  17. 
Arthur  R.  Whitelaw  (S),  June  22. 
Ernest  S.  Baker  (M),  Julv  22. 
Thomas  R.  Pickard  (M),  Sept.  7. 
Prof.  S.  McL.  Adams  (T),  June  8. 
Mrs.  Clive  Inglis  ( nee  Lelia  R. 

Lyons)  (UC),May9. 
John  P.  Ferguson  (UC),  June  28. 
Goldwin  O.  Fleming  (S),  Sept.  8. 
William  H.  Moore  (UC),  Aug.  16. 
E.  T.  Robertson  (UC),  April  9. 
William  L.  Dickson  (S),  July  13. 
Harold  P.  Hamilton  (M),  Sept.  23. 
lohn  R.  Robinson  (UC),  July  2. 
A.  W.  Chambers  (D),  Aug.  30. 
William  I.  Henderson  (M), 

Aug.  28. 


1918 


1920 
1921 


1922 


1923 

1924 
1925 
1926 
1929 
1930 

1932 


1933 
1934 
1935 


1936 
1938 
1939 
1944 
1945 
1947 

1948 
1949 

1951 

1953 
1959 


Mrs.  H.  R.  Evans  (nee  Anna  E. 

Winter)  (V),  Aug.  26. 
Rev.  M.  B.  Flannery  (StM), 

Aug.  10. 
Morris  C.  Mills  (D),  Aug.  21. 
O.  H.  Hugill  (S),  Sept.  23. 
L.  C.  Gallaugher  (M),  July  23. 
Very  Rev.  John  Lowe  (T), 

Aug.  11. 
John  Murray  McLeod  ( D ) , 

Sept.  28. 
Vincent  Voaden  (S),  July  7. 
W.  J.  K.  Harkness  (UC),  July  5. 
Lome  C.  Lee  (UC,  L  '27),  Sept.  9. 
Murdoch  L.  Martyn  (UC), 

Tune  29. 
W.  J.  Scott  (UC,  L  '48),  Sept.  11. 
Violet  Amelia  Shaw  (M),  Aug.  28. 
William  A.  Stilwell  (UC),  July  8. 
William  H.  Gauld  (M),  Sept.  10. 
W.J.  M.Lloyd  (D),  June  12. 
Roy  W.  Graham  (M),  July  31. 
A.  L.  Richardson  (UC),  July  16. 
Stewart  Murray  (M),  Sept.  23. 
Ellis  Llovd  Fick  (TC),  Aug.  24. 
E.  W.  Tones  (S),  July  21. 
Bruce  R.  Power  (V),  Sept.  1. 
Lt.-Col.  G.  A.  M.  Edwards  (T), 

Tune  17. 
AlanL.  Wilson  (S),  Aug.  9. 
Cecil  Alton  Wood  (Ag),  June  23. 
IvanC.  Hardy  (S),  Aug.  15. 
Rt.  Rev.  P.  R.  Beattie  (UC), 

Sept.  9. 
Philip  H.  Hawker  (S),  July  5. 
Arthur  C.  Slater  (Ed),  Aug.  14. 
George  I.  Puro  (P),  Aug.  6. 
Charles  M.  Hanisch  (M),  Aug.  6. 
James  J.  Haffey  (S),  July  10. 
William  Ball  (S),Sept.  17. 
Hugh  S.  Welsman  (M),  July  14. 
E.J.Allen  (P),  Sept.  22. 
John  H.  Martin  (UC),  Aug.  21. 
Thomas  W.  Brandon  (V),  June  30. 
Mrs.  D.  G.  Humphrey  (nee 

Lorraine  Bunston )  ( V ) ,  July  7. 
Robert  O.  MacTavish  (A), 

Aug.  30. 
W.  J.  Barnett  (M),  July  16. 
Gregory  J.  Bourassa  (D),  June  2. 
James  D.  Hessin  (T),  Aug.  11. 
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DID  YOU  KNOW 


—that  in  both  good  and  bad 
times  life  insurance  is  one  of  the 
main  ways  of  saving  for  most 
Canadians?  Today  more  Cana- 
dian families  own  life  insurance 
than  own  bonds,  stocks,  or  sav- 
ings deposits. 


'ic 


Canada  Life 

Q/fssumnce  (^ornpany 


ii 


FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 


lOU'RE  in  hospitable  hands  when  you  stay  at  the 
Royal  York  in  Toronto.  You  enjoy  smooth  service,  de- 
lightful cuisine  and  luxurious  accommodations.  What's 
more,  your  parking  problems  vanish  in  the  Royal  York's 
huge  new  eight-story  garage.  Courtesy,  comfort  and 
convenience  -  traditional  with  every  Canadian  Pacific 
Hotel  -will  mark  your  visit  to  the  Royal  York. 


A  CANADIAN  PACIF 
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stairwa1 

m 

to  the  sW. 


It  fakes  a  wise  person  to  heed  the  ad- 
vice of  those  who  know  better.  Many 
people  who  enjoy  the  rewards  of 
success  today,  do  so  because  they 
accepted  good  advice  when  if  was 
given  to  them. 

As  you  climb  the  stairway  to  the  sky 
.  .  .  and  success,  apply  this  wisdom  to 
your  savings.  Seek  sound  advice  be- 
fore investing  your  money. 


K^ilMION  SECURITIES  (ORPZ*. XlMlTED 


TORONTO     •     MONTREAL     -     WINNIPEG     •     VANCOUVER 
NEW  YORK     •    LONDON,    ENGLAND 

r-  3 
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It  takes  all  kinds 


to  make  Steel! 


Meeting  the  steel  needs  of  a  growing  country  demands  talents  of  many 
kinds.  Graduates  in  engineering,  the  sciences,  arts,  business  administration, 
commerce,  finance — they  all  have  their  places  in  Stelco's  large,  progressive, 
and  expanding  organization. 

To  meet  demands  for  steel,  Stelco  will  double  its  productive  capacity  in 
the  next  20  years.  This  expansion  will  increase  employment  by  Stelco  from 
the  present  figure  of  about  15,000  people  to  about  25,000,  and  will  create 
for  university  graduates  many  opportunities  for  rewarding  and  satisfying 
careers,  based  upon  corporate  growth  by  Stelco,  inevitably  linked  to  the 
growth  of  Canada. 

The  demands  of  our  country's  future  can  provide  a  career  for  you,  with  a 
steel-strong  foundation  ...  at  Stelco! 


THE 

STEEL  COMPANY  OF  CANADA 

LIMITED 

HAMILTON   AND  MONTREAL 
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VARSITY  GRADUATE 


This  master  politician,  whose  long  reign  as  Prime  Minister  ended 
in  1948,  was  an  implacable  adversary  who  could  find  any  man's 
weakness — yet  he  was  always  obsessed  by  his  own  short-comings 


INSIDE 
MACKENZIE  KING 

by  Charles  P.  Stacey 


William  Lyon  Mackenzie  King  died  more  than  ten  years  ago; 
but  we  are  just  beginning  to  find  out  what  a  really  extraordinary 
human  creature  he  was.  We  have  had  the  first  volume  of  the  official 
biography,  by  the  late  Professor  Dawson;  and  now  the  University  of 
Toronto  Press  has  produced  the  first  volume  of  a  book  based  on 
King's  own  diary  of  the  Second  World  War.*  It  makes  it  evident  that 
Bruce  Hutchison's  word  for  the  little  man  ("incredible")  was  hardly 
too  strong. 

The  reader  ought  to  be  warned  that  this  book  is  not  history.  It  is 
a  narrative  bv  one  of  King's  former  secretaries  (and  a  former  Liberal 
cabinet  minister)  deriving  from  the  King  diary  and  quoting  very 
freely  from  it.  It  is  not  to  any  extent  a  work  of  research;  Mr.  Pickers- 
gill  has  presumably  been  too  busy  politicking  for  that.  The  view  of 
Canada  at  war  which  it  presents  is  King's  view,  usually  uncorrected  by 


*The  Mackenzie  King  Record,  Volume  I,  1939-1944,  by  J.  W.  Pickersgill, 
728  pages,  illustrated,  the  University  of  Toronto  Press,  $11.50 
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Col.  Charles  P.  Stacey  retired  from  the  Canadian 
General  Staff  to  join  the  U.  of  T.  Department  of 
History  in  1959  after  nearly  twenty  years  as  the 
Canadian  Army's  historian.  A  Torontonian,  he 
studied  at  Varsity  and  Oxford,  then  went  to  Prince- 
ton where  he  won  his  Ph.D.  and  was  a  history  pro- 
fessor. Among  his  many  hooks  are  The  Canadian 
Army,  1939-45  and  Quebec,  1759,  the  Siege  and 
the  Battle. 


comparison  with  any  source  of  infor- 
mation or  opinion  other  than  the 
Prime  Minister's  diary.  Obviously,  it  is 
full  of  prejudice.  Inevitably  it  is  guilty 
of  omissions  and  contains  a  fair 
number  of  actual  errors  of  fact.  The 
future  historian  will  have  to  read  it  in 
conjunction  with  a  great  deal  of  other 
evidence,  including  much  that  is  not 
yet  available.  But  though  not  itself 
history  it  is  a  fascinating  contribution 
to  history.  This  big,  handsome,  expen- 
sive book  brings  us  as  close  as  we  are 
ever  likely  to  get  to  seeing  into  King's 
mind  (unless  and  until  the  diary  itself 
is  published),  and  it  gives  us  a  very 
great  deal  of  information  that  has 
never  been  published  before.  It  tells, 
for  instance,  the  story  of  General 
McNaughton's  resignation  as  Army 
Commander  as  King  recorded  it;  and 
it  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  early 
stages  of  the  long  contention  between 
King  and  J.  L.  Ralston  over  conscrip- 
tion, including  King's  version  of  much 
that  went  on  around  the  cabinet  table. 
Readers  interested  in  such  matters  will 
wait  with  some  eagerness  for  Mr. 
Pickersgill's  second  volume,  and  the 
story  of  the  great  conscription  crisis  in 
the  autumn  of  1944.  The  present 
book  ends  on  the  eve  of  D  Day. 


It's  a  fair  bet,  however,  that  the 
majority  of  readers  will  find  that  the 
most  interesting  part  of  The  Mackenzie 
King  Record  is  what  it  tells  us  about 
Mackenzie  King  himself.  It  tells  a 
lot;  and  on  the  whole,  alas,  the  picture 
that  emerges  is  no  more  attractive 
than  you  might  expect.  True,  there 
are  touches  of  human  kindness;  King 
could  appreciate  and  sympathize  with 
the  personal  predicament  of  the 
Minister  from  Vichy  France  and  his 
family  in  Ottawa,  and  he  took  the 
trouble  to  make  a  special  telephone 
call  to  the  departing  Japanese  Am- 
bassador after  his  country  attacked  us 
in  1941  because  he  "did  not  want  him 
and  his  wife  to  go  away  with  a  pain 
in  their  hearts  which  I  could  have 
spared  them".  But  this  sort  of  thing 
is  rather  rare.  Calculated  hostility  is 
commoner  in  this  record  than  impul- 
sive generosity.  King  was  a  singularly 
good  hater;  possessing  an  unfortunate 


Facing  page:  The  Varsity  under- 
graduate who  grew  up  to  become 
Prime  Minister  went  overseas  to  re- 
view his  troops  in  1941.  They  booed 
him  and  he  worried  about  addressing 
them.  "I  cannot  talk  their  jargon  of 
war,"  he  complained.  Nevertheless  he 
spoke  well. 
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capacity  for  inspiring  an  almost 
psychopathic  dislike  of  himself  in  cer- 
tain of  his  political  opponents,  he 
fully  reciprocated  their  feelings,  as 
Mr.  Pickersgill's  extracts  from  his  diary 
now  show.  Not  for  him  the  genial 
tradition  of  fraternizing  with  rival 
gladiators  outside  the  arena.  People 
who  had  stood  in  his  way  were  seldom 
forgiven.  And  in  the  end  the  mild  little 
Cyclops  of  Laurier  House  usually 
picked  their  bones. 

When  he  heard  that  Ontario's 
recreant  Liberal  premier,  Mitch  Hep- 
burn, had  developed  bronchial 
pneumonia,  he  recorded  in  his  diary 
that  Hepburn's  death  "would  be  the 
most  fortunate  thing  that  could 
happen  at  this  time".  When  Sir 
Edward  Beatty  had  the  temerity  to 


suggest  to  King  that  he  take  Viscount 
Bennett  into  his  cabinet  as  Minister  of 
Finance,  King  told  him  he  "could  not 
imagine  Bennett  being  in  the  Cabinet 
one  hour  without  wanting  to  run  the 
whole  thing".  Arthur  Meighen  he 
both  hated  and  feared.  The  prospect 
of  Meighen 's  return  to  the  House  of 
Commons  was  almost  horrible  to  him 
("life  day  by  day  will  be  made  in- 
tolerable by  his  attacks,  misrepre- 
sentations and  the  like")  and  it  was  a 
bright  moment  for  King  when  a 
C.C.F.  candidate  defeated  Meighen 
in  York  South.  The  lesser  contem- 
porary figures  of  the  Conservative 
party  came  in  for  their  share  of  com- 
ment, and  Mr.  Pickersgill  has  as- 
sembled— perhaps  by  accident,  just 
possibly  by  design — a  fine  anthology 
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of  cutting  remarks  by  King  on  mem- 
bers of  the  present  federal  govern- 
ment, from  the  Prime  Minister  down. 
There  is  ample  warrant  for  Mr. 
Pickersgill's  remark  in  his  introduc- 
tion that  "no  one  had  a  more  acute 
consciousness  of  the  frailties  of 
others". 

One  could  go  on  indefinitely  if  space 
permitted.  King  was  ineffably  vain 
(but  vanity  is  an  occupational  disease 
of  politicians).  He  was  very  religious 
— and  we  can  leave  it  to  the  theolo- 
gians and  the  psychologists  to  fight 
over  the  question  of  where  religion 
ended  in  him  and  superstition  began. 
(There  is  nothing  in  this  book  about 
his  spiritualistic  activities,  though  we 
learn  that  he  told  the  dying  Ernest 
Lapointe  that  he  had  "the  strongest 
reasons"  for  believing  in  personal  sur- 
vival, and  earlier  he  had  written  of 
his  dead  associates,  Lord  Tweedsmuir, 
Norman  Rogers  and  O.  D.  Skelton, 
"I  believe  all  three  are  working  to- 
gether today  influencing  thought  and 
action  in  this  world.")  He  was  ready 
to  use  anybody  for  his  own  purpose, 
including  the  Governor  General;  he 
considered  that  his  association  with 
Churchill  and  Roosevelt  was  a  great 
political  advantage  to  him  ("the 
honour  done  me  at  Westminster  in 
asking  me  to  speak  before  both  Houses 
and  the  reception  given  by  the 
Members,  and  Churchill's  references 
might  well  be  the  means  of  winning 


the  party  an  election  in  Canada.") 
But  perhaps  the  thing  that  strikes  one 
most  forcibly  of  all  is  King's  inferiority 
complex — the  fact  that  this  vastly  ex- 
perienced and  successful  politician 
was  inwardly  utterly  unsure  of  him- 
self. Listening  to  a  broadcast  by 
Churchill  in  1939  leads  him  into  a 
little  orgy  of  self-reproach  for  having 
failed  to  prepare  himself  for  public 
life  in  a  way  that  would  enable  him 
to  give  similar  performances.  He 
dreaded  the  ordeal  of  making 
speeches,  always  fearing  to  fail.  When 
he  found  he  had  to  speak  to  troops  in 
England  in  August  1941,  "I  felt  what 
was  like  a  dart  pass  through  my 
bowels"  (the  fact  that  the  famous 
"booing"  incident  had  happened  a 
couple  of  days  before  was  a  special 
deterrent  on  this  occasion);  "I  can- 
not talk  their  jargon  of  war",  he  wrote. 
And  yet  the  speeches  he  made  that 
day  were  quite  effective;  I  heard 
them. 

This  book  is  very  far  indeed  from 
being  a  literary  masterpiece.  What- 
ever the  virtues  of  King's  diary,  style 
was  certainly  not  among  them,  and 
Mr.  Pickersgill,  doubtless  with  inten- 
tion, has  pitched  his  own  contribu- 
tions in  a  low  key.  But  the  content 
of  the  volume  is  a  different  matter. 
For  the  student  of  Canadian  history 
or  politics  The  Mackenzie  King  Re- 
cord is  one  of  the  publishing  events  of 
the  decade. 


WINTER  PLAYS  AT  HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

"The  Skin  of  Our  Teeth",  a  smash  hit  in  1948,  is  returning  to  Hart 
House  Theatre  from  February  25  to  March  4.  "Pictures  in  the  Hallway" 
runs  from  January  21  to  28. 
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The  National  Film  Board 
stars  the  David  Dunlap  staff 
and  telescope  in  "Universe", 
a  prize-winning  film 
about  the  heavens 


Cannes  award 
to  movie  made 
at  Observatory 


The  many  moons  of  Saturn 


A  prize-winner  at  Cannes  and 
Vancouver,  the  new  film, 
"Universe",  now  being  shown  in 
Canadian  theatres,  tells  the  story  of 
the  heavens  and  the  men  who  study 
them  in  simple,  near-poetic  language. 
Its  central  figures  are  the  suns  and 
galaxies  of  space  and,  on  earth,  Pro- 


fessor Donald  MacRae  and  the  74- 
inch  telescope  of  the  University's 
David  Dunlap  Observatory. 

The  28-minute  National  Film  Board 
production  shows  Dr.  MacRae  pre- 
paring the  telescope,  one  of  the 
world's  largest,  for  a  night's  observa- 
tion. Then,  through  accurate  scale 
models  and  the  magic  of 
-'IjjSk  animation,  it  carries  the 
audience  on  a  realistic 
tour  of  space,  past  the 
furthest  of  our  planets, 
and  into  infinite  blackness 
dotted  with  the  galaxies. 

An  astronomer 

at  David  Dunlap 

Observatory 

reaches  out  into  space 


Spiral  galaxy  in  Ursa  Major  is  one  of  the  thrilling  sights  in  "Universe' 


The  Canadian  premiere  of  "Uni- 
verse" appropriately  was  part  of 
celebrations  marking  the  Observa- 
tory's 25th  anniversary.  After  it  was 
finished,  Dr.  John  F.  Heard,  Director 
of  the  Observatory,  told  friends  he 
found  it  hard  to  believe  that  after  25 
years  in  the  day-to-day  business  of 
astronomy,  he  could  have  been  so 
carried  away  emotionally.  Film  ex- 
perts agree  with  him:  "Universe"  has 
won  the  major  documentary  award 
at  the  Vancouver  Film  Festival  and 
the  special  award  for  animation  at  the 
Cannes  International  Film  Festival. 

National  Film  Board  had  to  solve 
many  unusual  problems:  for  example, 
making  the  detailed  models  and  light- 
ing them  properly,  creating  the  ap- 
pearance of  dense  gases,  and  filming 
multiple  superimpositions.  Their  pro- 
duct is  so  realistic  that  it  is  hard  to  be 
sure  where  photographs  of  actual  stars 
give  way  to  make-believe. 


Professor  A.  D.  MacRae,  above,  and 
on  ladder  with  N.F.B.  camera  crew, 
facing  page,  was  given  an  Oscar  as 
"the  most  astronomical  actor  of  the 
year"  by  Dr.  John  F.  Heard,  Director 
of  David  Dunlap  Observatory,  on 
behalf  of  the  Observatory  staff. 
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Many  watched 
Canada's  stately 
procession  of  meteors 
—  but  the  astronomer 
who  grasped  its  meaning 
did  not  even  see  it 


by  John  F.  Heard 


This  drawing  by  Gustav  Hahn  helpi 
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After  45  years,  dying  sputnilj 


Shortly  after  9  p.m.  on  Sunday, 
February  9,  1913,  Professor  C. 
A.  Chant,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Astronomy  at  University  of  Toronto, 
was  called  to  his  telephone.  An  ex- 
cited citizen  described  a  procession 
of  lights  which  he  had  just  seen  cours- 
ing across  Toronto's  sky.  Professor 
Chant  was  not  unduly  excited.  He 
had  seen  bright  meteors  himself  and 
had  taken  reports  of  many  others;  he 
knew  that  untrained  observers  often 
exaggerated.     But    his    phone    rang 
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again  and  again  that  evening,  and 
each  excited  caller  described  not  a 
single  meteor  nor  a  meteor  which 
burst  into  fragments,  but  a  solemn, 
majestic  procession  of  meteors, 
fifteen  or  twenty  in  all,  travelling  in 
groups  of  three  or  four,  coming  out 
of  the  north-west  and,  "like  a  fleet  of 
great  airships"  moving  across  the  sky 
and  disappearing  into  the  south-east. 
The  newspapers  of  the  next  few 
days  carried  accounts  of  the  pheno- 
menon as  seen,  not  only  in  Toronto 
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rofessor  Chant  explain  the  reason  for  celestial  fireworks  in  1913 


proves  Professor  Chant  right 


and  throughout  Southern  Ontario,  but 
from  as  far  west  as  Saskatchewan.  On 
February  12,  many  newspapers  pub- 
lished a  request  by  Professor  Chant 
for  further  eye-witness  reports.  In  the 
course  of  time  he  received  160  letters 
from  observers  along  a  2,500-mile 
swath  from  Saskatchewan  to  Ber- 
muda. Patiently  and  carefully  he 
sorted  the  data,  calculated  heights, 
times  and  speeds,  and,  in  May  of 
that  year,  he  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of 


Canada  his  conclusion  that  "the 
bodies  had  been  travelling  through 
space,  probably  in  an  orbit  about  the 
sun,  and  that  on  coming  near  the 
earth  they  were  promptly  captured 
by  it  and  caused  to  move  about  it  as 
a  satellite". 

The  height  of  the  orbiting  meteors 
was  calculated  to  be  26  miles  and 
the  speed  in  excess  of  five  miles  per 
second.  "Chant's  meteor  procession", 
as  it  came  to  be  called,  was,  if  his 
interpretation  was  correct,  unique.  No 
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other  meteor  had  ever  been  observed 
to  follow  the  earth's  curvature  in  this 
manner. 

Some  astronomers 
refused  to  accept  this 
interpretation  of  the 
phenomenon,  arguing 
that  the  meteoric 
bodies  would  have  been 
stopped  by  the  air  re- 
sistance before  cover- 
ing such  a  long  path. 
C.  C.  Wylie,  an  Ameri- 
can meteoricist,  made 
a  detailed  re-assessment 
of  the  observational 
data  twenty-five  years 
later,  and  concluded 
that  the  so-called  pro- 
cession was  only  ap- 
parent, that  a  "stack"  of  meteorites 
had  collided  with  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere and  that  what  the  observers  in 
different  parts  of  the  path  saw  was 
really  a  succession  of  different 
meteors.  For  another  twenty  years  the 
controversy  continued,  some  support- 
ing Wylie,  some  Chant.  Professor 
Chant  quietly  repeated  that  he  saw 
no  reason  to  alter  his  conclusions, 
even  though   they  might   seem   hard 


THE  LATE  DR.  CHANT 


for  his  fellow-astronomers  to  accept. 
Profesor    Chant  died   in    1956.    In 
1957    Soviet    scientists 
startled   the   world   by 
launching  in  quick  suc- 
cession   the    first    two 
artificial     earth     satel- 
lites,    Sputnik     I,     on 
October  4  and  Sputnik 
II  (the  "dog  satellite") 
on   November  3.  Each 
of    these,    orbiting    at 
heights  which  did  not 
quite  clear  the  earth's 
atmosphere,     gradually 
spiralled      closer      and 
closer  to  the  earth  and 
was  destined  to  perish 
in  a  fiery  plunge  into 
the   lower   atmosphere. 
The  "death"  of  Sputnik  I  may  or 
may    not    have    been    observed,   but 
there  is  no  doubt  about  Sputnik  II. 
The  four-ton  coffin  of  the  little  dog, 
Laika,   entered  the  earth's  lower  at- 
mosphere on  the  evening  of  April  13, 
1958,    and    was    visible    as    a    self- 
luminous  "meteor"  to  observers  in  a 
long  swath  from  north-eastern  United 
States    southward    along    the  eastern 
Caribbean  Islands  to  British  Guiana. 


John  F.  Heard  is  Head  of  the  Department  of  Astro- 
nomy at  the  University  of  Toronto  and  Director  of 
the  David  Dunlap  Observatory.  Born  in  St.  Thomas, 
he  studied  at  University  of  Western  Ontario,  McGill, 
and  University  of  London  where  he  earned  his 
Ph.D.  in  physics.  Dr.  Heard  spent  five  war  years  with 
the  R.C.A.F.,  coming  out  a  squadron  leader.  He 
works  mainly  in  the  field  of  stellar  spectra. 
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Like  Chant's  meteors,  it  glowed  over 
a  path-length  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand miles,  trailing  a  long  luminous 
tail  and  shooting  out  sparks. 

Dr.  John  A.  O'Keefe,  of  the  Theor- 
etical Division  of  the  Goddard  Space 
Flight  Centre  of  the  U.S.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, has  now  carefully  compared  the 
last  few  minutes  of  the  flight  of 
Sputnik  II  to  Chant's  Meteor  Proces- 
sion of  1913.  His  conclusion  (as  re- 
ported— fittingly  enough — in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  of  Canada)  is  firm:  Professor 
Chant's  interpretation  of  the  meteor 
procession  was  undoubtedly  correct. 
By  a  curious  chance  in  1913  a  group 
of  natural  bodies  from  outer  space 
were  forced  by  natural  means  into 
orbit  about  the  earth,  and,  between 
Saskatchewan  and  Bermuda,  they 
gave  sky-watchers  a  dramatic  preview 
of  what  was  to  happen  45  years 
later  as  a  result  of  man's  first  con- 
quest of  space. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Professor  Chant 
could  not  have  lived  two  years 
longer. 

THE  ARTIST 

Gustav  Hahn  and  his  wife  were 
chance  witnesses  to  the  meteoric  dis- 
play in  1913.  At  the  corner  of 
Toronto's  Dundas  and  Boustead 
Streets  they  watched  the  clusters  sail 
over  High  Park  with  still-remem- 
bered awe  and  delight.  An  amateur 
astronomer  and  a  friend  of  Dr.  Chant, 
Mr.  Hahn  went  home  and  painted 
the  spectacle  as  he  remembered  it. 


GUSTAV  HAHN  AND  HIS  DRAWING 

Bom  in  Germany  94  years  ago,  Mr. 
Hahn  was  educated  in  Stuttgart, 
Munich  and  in  Italy. 

His  first  pupil  in  the  sculpture 
modelling  class  he  initiated  at  the 
Ontario  College  of  Art  became  his 
wife.  They  have  three  daughters. 
Sylvia  is  an  artist  on  the  Royal  On- 
tario Museum  staff;  Freya  is  with  the 
University's  Department  of  History; 
and  Mrs.  Hilda  Hook  is  raising  a 
family. 

Mr.  Hahn  is  still  active  in  his 
garden  in  Toronto's  Rosedale,  although 
he  has  recently  been  persuaded  to 
give  up  shovelling  snow. 
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UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

TRIES  SOMETHING  DIFFERENT 

IN  FRESHMAN  INITIATION 


Above:  the  Principal  and  new  arrivals.  Facing  page:  the  Freshman  Dinner. 
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Dinner  in  the  Great  Hall  of  Hart  House,  on  the 
Friday  evening  before  term  opened,  was  the  begining  of  a 
memorable  welcome  to  the  campus  for  the  first  year  stu- 
dents of  University  College. 

In  29  years  on  the  teaching  staff,  Principal  Moffatt 
Woodside  had  grown  increasingly  unhappy  about  the 
traditional  freshman  weekend,  a  student-run  potpourri  of 
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Afroue:  newcomers  meet  a  colleague,  Professor  J.  Tuzo  Wilson.  Below.  In  University    l; 
College  Archives,   Professor   F.   M.   Heichelheim   displays   a  prized  relic— Graduates 
Wayne  and  Sinister  as  milk-drinking  "men  of  distinction". 


hazing,  dances,  college  songs,  appeals 
to  join  undergraduate  clubs,  and  ad- 
vice of  dubious  quality.  In  his  sopho- 
more year  as  Principal,  he  was  de- 
termined the  class  of  '64  should  rea- 
lize from  the  first  that  there  is  more 
to  university  than  the  undergraduates. 

"The  most  important  thing  for  you 
to  understand",  he  told  the  freshmen 
at  the  dinner,  "is  that  you  have  be- 
come members  of  a  comparatively 
small  community  in  which  all  mem- 
bers, whatever  their  ages  or  their 
attainments  or  their  status,  are  true 
colleagues.  It  is  called  a  college,  and 
the  word  means  a  group  of  col- 
leagues." 

This  community,  united  by  a  com- 
mon interest  in  hard  thinking,  in- 
cluded the  students,  the  faculty,  and 
the  17,000  University  College  alumni. 
The  weekend  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
family  gathering,  and  all  categories 
were  represented. 

The  freshmen  had  a  chance  to  meet 
seven  of  their  most  distinguished  new 
colleagues  the  next  afternoon.  Prin- 
cipal Woodside  explained  he  had 
asked  these  men  to  speak  for  two 
reasons:  so  the  freshmen  would 
realize  that  the  community  they  have 
joined  is  "the  big  league— the  biggest 
there  is",  and  at  the  same  time,  "grasp 
the  big  truth  that  hard  thinking  brings 
a  rare  kind  of  satisfaction." 

To  the  freshmen,  Professor  W.  A. 
C.  H.  Dobson  explained  why  at  31, 
after  a  wartime  career  as  personal 
staff  officer  to  Lord  Mountbatten  and 
Churchill's  adviser  at  the  Cairo  Con- 
ference, he  had  elected  a  life  as  a 
scholar  of  Chinese. 


Professor  Donald  Creighton  talked 
of  the  joy  of  discovery  in  historical 
research,  Associate  Dean  Frank 
Wetmore  of  the  scientific  approach. 
Professor  J.  Tuzo  Wilson  told  of  travel- 
ling to  seventy  countries  in  pursuit 
of  geophysical  truths,  and  Professor 
William  Blatz  of  successfully  battling 
public  opinion  over  his  controversial 
ideas  on  child  training. 

Dean  Vincent  Bladen  described  his 
student  days  at  Oxford  and  their 
significance  in  later  life,  while  Pro- 
fessor T.  A.  Goudge  engaged  in  a 
spontaneous  discussion  with  the  fresh- 
men about  philosophical  concepts  of 
academic  freedom,  and  scholarship. 

Dr.  Blatz  expressed  the  general 
theme:  "I  don't  suppose  there  has 
been  a  more  exciting  life  than  I  have 
had,  nor  one  more  satisfying." 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  the  fresh- 
men's responsibilities  in  their  new 
community  were  explained  by  sixteen 
other  staff  members,  meeting  the 
students  in  informal  groups  divided 
by  course.  They  discussed  good  and 
bad  study  habits,  seminars,  lectures, 
essays  and  extra-curricular  activities. 

But  there  were  lighter  moments  as 
well.  The  "old  members",  the  Alumni 
and  Alumnae  Associations,  arranged 
a  light  supper  Sunday  and  an  evening 
of  University  films.  Older  students  led 
tours  of  the  campus,  ran  a  Saturday 
night  dance,  and  on  Monday  took  the 
frosh  to  the  Caledon  Hills  for  a 
barbecue  and  square  dancing. 

Principal  Woodside  isn't  sure  yet 
how  successful  his  1960-model  intro- 
duction to  the  campus  has  been.  He 
is  certain  it  is  better  than  the  old. 
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Dr.  Claude  Bissell,  President  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  Chairman  of  Canada 
Council  ( a  new  study  by  Yousuf  Karsh ) . 
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The  arts,  humanities  and 
social  sciences  have  found 
a  rich  and  generous  patron 


CANADA  COUNCIL: 
How  the  Money  Is  Spent 


The  Canada  Council,  govern- 
ment-endowed patron  of  the  arts, 
humanities,  and  social  sciences,  is 
proving  to  be  one  of  the  best  friends 
Canadian  scholars  have  ever  had. 

Compared  with  its  support  of 
music,  ballet  and  other  arts,  the 
Council's  aid  to  higher  education  is 
not  generally  appreciated.  Yet  this 
area  absorbed  more  than  40  per  cent 
of  the  grants  and  awards  authorized 
from  a  $50,000,000  endowment  fund 
during  the  last  fiscal  year.  In  addition, 
drawing  capital  and  earnings  from  a 
second  $50,000,000  fund,  the  Coun- 
cil, since  its  inception  in  1957,  has 
spent  more  than  $22,000,000  on  new 
buildings  for  Canadian  universities. 

In  view  of  this  emphasis  on  higher 
education,  last  June's  appointment  of 
President  Claude  Bissell  of  the  Uni- 
versity  of   Toronto   as    Chairman    of 


Canada  Council  made  good  sense 
indeed.  (Dr.  Bissell's  interests  it 
might  be  added,  are  not  confined  to 
university  teaching  and  administra- 
tion. He  is  a  Governor  of  the  Strat- 
ford Shakespearean  Festival  and  his 
official  biography  lists  his  recreations 
as  music  and  Scottish  dancing.  There 
seems  to  be  less  and  less  time  for  a 
favourite  writing  assignment,  the  re- 
viewing of  Canadian  fiction.) 

The  following  examples  of  how 
Canada  Council  aids  higher  education 
all  are  drawn  from  the  University  of 
Toronto  community  and  all  pre-date 
Dr.  Bissell's  appointment  as  Chair- 
man: 

Nearly  60  members  of  the  staff 
have  had  awards  and  grants.  Up- 
wards of  50  Canadian,  and  30  foreign 
students  from  19  different  countries, 
have    received    Council    scholarships 
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for  post-graduate  study  at  Toronto. 
In  addition,  many  of  Toronto's  own 
graduates  have  been  helped  to  study 
elsewhere.  Distinguished  lecturers 
have  been  brought  to  the  University 
from  other  countries. 

How  can  one  evaluate  this  year's 
Special  Senior  Award  to  Professor 
A.  S.  P.  Woodhouse,  one  of  the 
world's  leading  experts  on  Milton?  As 
head  of  the  Department  of  English  at 
University  College,  Professor  Wood- 
house  normally  must  lecture  in  his 
own  field  and  administer  English 
courses  in  his  own  College  and  all 
the  professional  faculties.  The  Special 
Senior  Award,  reserved  for  the  most 
distinguished  Canadian  scholars  and 
artists,  frees  him  for  one  year,  during 
which  he  hopes  to  complete  three  im- 
portant works.  One  is  a  new  study  of 
Milton.  Another  is  the  first  volume  of 
a  Columbia  University  Variorum  Com- 
mentary on  Milton's  poetry,  for  which 
he  must  gather,  blend  and  comment 
upon  all  significant  criticism  of  the 
past.  The  third  is  the  editing  and 
annotating  of  one  volume  in  a  new 
Yale  University  edition  of  Milton's 
prose. 

A  Council  grant  of  another  kind  to 
Professor  Alexander  Brady  may  have 
effects  far  beyond  scholarly  limits. 
Under  it  Dr.  Brady,  a  distinguished 
student  of  Commonwealth  relations 
and  a  senior  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Economy,  toured  the 
new  West  Indies  Federation  in  the 
spring  of  1959.  In  lectures,  he  spoke 
of  Canadian  problems  arising  from 
federation,  and  of  future  problems 
the  West  Indies  may  face.  Or  and  off 


the  platform  he  doubled  as  a  good- 
will  ambassador. 

During  the  present  academic  ses- 
sion, two  other  senior  staff  members 
will  lecture  abroad  for  a  few  weeks 
with  Canada  Council  support.  Dr. 
Arnold  Walter,  Director  of  the  Faculty 
of  Music,  will  speak  on  Canadian 
music  and  musicology  in  Japan  while 
Professor  Donald  Creighton  has  been 
invited  to  visit  five  British  Univer- 
sities. 

One  Council  grant  enabled  the 
University  Library  to  study  catalagu- 
ing  procedures  elsewhere  before  start- 
ing the  enormous  job  of  changing  over 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  system. 
Another  helped  York  University  to 
make  a  wide  study  of  undergraduate 
courses  before  deciding  on  its  own. 

Other  grants  sent  Professors  W.  A. 
C.  H.  Dobson  and  G.  M.  Wickens  to 
a  congress  of  Orientalists  in  Moscow, 
School  of  Social  Work  Director 
Charles  Hendry  to  China,  Faculty  of 
Law  Professor  Edward  McWhinney 
to  lecture  in  Luxenbourg,  and  others 
on  missions  to  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

The  Council  commissioned  Pro- 
fessor Oskar  Morawetz,  of  the  Faculty 
of  Music,  to  write  his  Second  Sym- 
phony for  presentation  by  the  Toronto 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Eleven  other 
staff  members  have  participated  in 
Council-supported  projects  in  litera- 
ture, history  and  economics,  including 
a  literary  history  of  Canada,  a 
Canadian  history  series,  and  a  study 
of  problems  of  Canadian  growth. 
Others  have  received  grants  in  aid  of 
publication,  among  them  Professor 
( Continued  on  page  80 ) 
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A  distinguished  authority  on  the  language  suggests  that  even 
an  Ogden  Nash  obituary  for  the  Queen's  English  is  premature 


Strinkle 


with  a  little 
mystique 


by  Very  Reverend  Laurence  K.  Shook 


"Lament  for  a  Dying  Language", 
Ogden  Nash  in  The  New  Yorker 
magazine. 

Ogden  Nash's  "Lament  for  a  Dying 
Language"  displays  that  lively 
popular  poet's  inimitable  sense  of 
humour  busily  exploiting  the  semantic 
and  linguistic  vagaries  of  modern 
speech.  It  is  excellent  humour,  in- 
tended only  as  such,  and  only  properly 
judged  within  this  frame  of  reference. 
Read,  however,  as  a  little  essay  on 
words  and  language   (and  I  feel  that 


I  have  been  asked  to  read  it  in  this 
way),  the  poem,  or  sequence  of 
sprightly  verses,  takes  on  a  different 
significance.  It  reflects  sharply  the 
now  wide-spread  tendency,  particu- 
larly noticeable  among  the  more 
academic  intellectuals,  to  regard  cur- 
rent spoken  and  written  English  as 
undisciplined  and  debased  to  the 
point  where  it  can  only  be  described 
(in  Ogden's  own  phrase)  as  a  "dying 
language." 

But   it   is   those   very   qualities    of 
living   English   to   which   he   is   here 


Very  Reverend  Laurence  K.  Shook  is  Head  of  the 
Department  of  English  in  St.  Michael's  College  where 
he  took  his  early  degrees  and  recently  served  for  six 
years  as  Superior  and  President.  A  Ph.D.  and 
Sheldon  Felloiv  from  Harvard,  he  is  also  Professor  in 
the  University  of  Toronto  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
and  Professor  of  Vernacular  Literature  in  the  Ponti- 
fical Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies. 
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objecting — its  openness  to  bizarre 
foreign  influence  (mystique),  its 
ready  and  general  acceptance  of 
jargon  (explosion,  crash  program), 
its  puritanically  delicate  attachment 
to  euphemism  (senior  citizen),  and 
its  often  brazen  disregard  for  the 
somewhat  arbitrary  rules  of  the  Latin 
grammarians  (fit  for  fitted), — that 
have  long  been  the  basis  of  its  extra- 
ordinary vitality  as  a  language. 

Ogden  doesn't  like  "mystique."  At 
least  he  doesn't  like  the  way  this 
word  has  for  the  moment  been  taken 
over  by  charlatans  and  faddists.  It 
is  not  in  Webster's,  not  in  the  NED. 
It  is  comparable,  I  suppose,  to  a  young 
colt  not  yet  corralled  by  the  lexico- 
graphers. The  day  of  its  "breaking  in" 
cannot,  of  course,  be  far  off,  but  for 
the  time  being  it  roams  at  large  un- 
saddled, unsemanticized.  It  still  bucks 
wildly  at  whatever  harness  a  daring 
man  would  lay  upon  it.  But  one  day 
it  will  be  subdued,  perhaps  in  some 
unlikely  and  ironical  way,  like  the 
western  pony  by  the  prowess  not  of 
a  proper  horseman  but  of  someone 
called  a  "cow"  boy. 

"Mystique"  sounds  all  right  and 
means  well.  Indeed,  it  is  a  much  more 
attractive  word  than,  let  us  say, 
"mysticist"  or  "mystific":  two  of  its 
nineteenth-century  nominal  relatives 
(both  in  NED,  both  now  obsolete) 
with  which  it  shares  a  common  stirps. 
About  all  that  can  be  said  against  the 
word  is  that  it  is  French  not  English. 
But  has  not  French  been  a  happy 
hunting-ground  for  new  words  since 
before  1066?  Has  it  not  been  the 
openness    of    English    to    foreign    in- 


fluences—French (dinner,  supper, 
bizarre),  Scandinavian  (egg,  skirt, 
take,  call),  Arabic  (algebra,  alchemy), 
Latin  (wine,  street,  pound,  alumnus). 
Celtic  (slogan,  whiskey) — from  as  far 
back  as  historical  memory  goes,  which 
has  endowed  English  with  the  richest 
vocabulary  of  all  modern  languages? 
Surely  we  can  continue  to  rely  on  the 
native  judgment  of  English-speaking 
peoples  to  go  on  sifting  the  wheat 
and  discarding  the  bran.  "Mystique" 
may  be  a  "monster  of  the  week"  in 
early  1960,  but  it  may  well  become  at 
some  future  day,  like  many  a  way- 
ward waif  before  it,  a  darling  of  the 
ages. 

Nor  is  some  defence  of  jargon  com- 
pletely out  of  order.  Jargon  usually 
originates  seriously  enough  with 
specialists  of  one  kind  or  another: 
chemists,  psychologists,  automobile 
makers,  jazz  musicians,  literary  critics 
and  so  on.  It  is  purveyed  to  the  public 
by  journalists,  advertizers,  commen- 
tators, parliamentarians  and  dema- 
gogic preachers;  in  the  process  it  is 
subjected  to  every  possible  form  of 
exploitation  and  abuse,  becoming 
jargon  properly  so  called  as  it  de- 
viates from  intelligent  and  significant 
usage.  Sometimes  it  catches  on;  more 
often  it  passes  into  the  limbo  of  re- 
jected language  where  it  records,  for 
all  who  wish  to  consult  it,  the  mo- 
mentary pulse  of  a  passing  generation. 
Whether  Ogden's  abhorred  gimmicks, 
"explosion"  and  "crash  program", 
ultimately  survive  is  not  very  impor- 
tant. What  is  important  is  the  sur- 
vival of  the  dynamic  will  to  make  and, 
where  fitting,  to  absorb  such  coinages. 
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There  is  no  question  about  the  con- 
tinuing power  of  English  to  come  up 
with  something  new,  as  the  folowing 
words  taken  from  only  two  issues  of 
respectable  magazines  testify:  payola, 
disk  jockey,  juke  box,  downbeat,  sex- 
pot,  T.V.,  schematic  sowbug,  learning- 
set,  distribution-skewing,  span  func- 
tions, primacy  and  recency,  supra- 
threshold  durations.  The  troublesome 
question  is  whether  it  will  be  able  to 
go  on  exercising  its  hard-worked 
powers  of  selection  and  rejection  as 
it  has  done  so  effectively  over  the 
years  with  coinages  like  the  following, 
some  of  them  used  by  rather  distin- 
guished writers:  to  clitch,  to  strinkle, 
to  wanze,  lurry,  shewel,  umstroke, 
snudge,  ingent  affabilitie,  scholastical 
panion,  anacephalize,  exorbitate.* 

Ogden  Nash  is  not  happy  (and  who 
can  blame  him!)  about  the  social 
worker's  preference  for  "senior 
citizen"  over  "old  man".  But  it  is  well 
to  recognize  that  even  this  sort  of 
extravagance  is  but  symptomatic  of 
that  priceless  attachment  to  euphe- 
mism which  has  enriched  our  language 
with  hundreds  of  colourful  expressions 
for  chamber  pots,  privies,  sexual  life, 
political  manoeuvering,  religious  con- 
victions and  other  embarrassments. 

In  this  area  of  language  it  is  im- 
portant to  laugh  with  the  humourist 
at  the  oddities  of  speech  behaviour; 
but  it  is  even  more  important  to  judge 
in  the  long  run  with  the  lexicographer 
to  whom  no  word,  no  expression,  is 
so  strange  that  it  will  be  excluded 
from  his  dictionary.  The  lexicographer 
sees  language,  even  in  its  absurdities, 
as  part  of  man's  irresistable  desire  to 


be  precise,  and  as  part  of  his  inalien- 
able right  to  contribute  where  he  can 
to  the  vital  record  of  an  entire  people. 
His  to  laugh,  yes,  with  Ogden  Nash; 
but  not  his  to  put  the  stamp  of  non- 
allowance  on  any  word.  This  is  a 
service  which  time  and  the  general 
opinion  of  men  will  in  due  course 
provide. 


*  Father  Shook  agreed  to  amplify  his 
review  with  the  glossary  on  Page  82. 
Readers  are  invited  to  test  themselves 
before  turning  there.  In  one  case,  either 
of  two  suggested  answers  is  right. 

Six  right:  you  pass. 

Seven      :  second  class  honours. 

Eight       :  first  class  honours. 

Nine        :  you  are  almost  a  genius. 

Ten         :  you  are  a  genius. 

Eleven    :  you  must  be  Father  Shook! 

7.  Snudge: 

□  a.  to  nestle 

□  b.  to  elbow 

□  c.  to  smear 

8.  Ingent 
affabilitie : 

□  a.  enormous 
affability 

□  b.  healing 
ointment 

□  c.  incisive  talk 

9.  Scholastical 
panion : 

□  a.  mortarboard 

□  b.  school 
companion 

□  c.  a  teacher  s 
frown 

Anacephalize : 

a.  to  sum  up 

b.  to  cauterize 

c.  to  dissemble 


1. 

□ 
□ 

□ 
2. 

□ 
□ 
□ 


To  clitch: 

a.  to  clutch 

b.  to  finish  an 

argument 

c.  double-lock 

To  strinkle: 

a.  to  sprinkle 

b.  to  grimace 

c.  hem-stitch 


3.  To  wanze: 

□  a.  to  waltz 
b.  to  diminish 

□  c.  to  desire 

4.  Lurry: 

□  a.  suspicious 

□  b.  hubbub 

□  c.  set  speech 

5.  Shewel: 

□  a.  cry  of  rage 

□  b.  small  chisel 

□  c.  scarecrow 

6.  Umstroke: 

□  a.  underline 

□  b.  edge 

□  c.  one  o'clock 


Exorbitate: 

a.  to  denounce 

b.  wander  off 
course 

□     c.  regurgitate 
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The  University's  Benefactors  (III) 


A  Philanthropist 


Tells  Why  He  Is  One 


m  -<; 


by  Ian  Montagnes 


Sometimes  the  story  of  philanthropy 
is  deceptively  commonplace.  This  is 
how  Dr.  Sigmund  Samuel  tells  of 
his  donation  to  the  University  of  Toronto 
Library  which  bears  his  name: 

"President  Sidney  Smith  called  me  up 
in  1951  and  said,  'I  know  you  have  spent 
a  lot  of  money  on  the  Canadiana  Gallery, 
but  we  haven't  enough  money  for  the 
new  library  we  so  badly  need.  We  could 
start  on  it  if  you  gave  us  $250,000.  If  you 
could  possibly  give  $500,000,  it  would  be 
wonderful.' 

"I  went  home  and  consulted  my  wife. 
She  advised  me  to  give  the  whole  half 
million.  I  told  her,  'You're  mighty  generous 
with  my  money.'  She  replied,  T  know 
what's  best  for  you.'  I  discussed  it  with 
the  manager  of  my  business  next.  Then 
I  phoned  Dr.  Smith  and  said  I  was  coming 
to  see  him. 

"When  I  told  him  I  was  giving 
$500,000,  he  said,  'No!  I  can't  believe  it!' 
Then  he  put  his  arms  around  me  and 
hugged  me." 

Behind  this  tale  of  jov  and  generosity 
lies  a  much  larger  story,  of  a  critical 
University  need  and  of  a  man  who,  at  93, 

Left:  Dr.  Sigmund  Samuel  visits 
the  library  which  bears  his  name 
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can  look  back  over  half  a  century  of 
philanthropy  on  a  remarkable  scale. 

By  1951,  the 
University  Library 
literally  had  been 
crowded  into  a 
corner.  Its  building 
had  been  designed 
fifty  years  earlier 
to  hold  300,000 
volumes  and  to 
serve  at  most  4,000 
students;  in  the  half 
century,  enrolment 
had  increased  to 
12,000  and  the  col- 
lection to  524,000 
volumes,  of  which 
a  sixth  had  been 
packed  away  in 
cartons  in  a  cellar. 
Fifteen  thousand 
new  books  were 
being  added  each 
year.  Plans  were 
ready    for    a    new 

building  which  would  double  stack 
and  reading  room  space,  but  if  con- 
struction did  not  begin  soon  the 
University  faced  literary  bankruptcy. 
It  was  not  too  surprising  that  in  this 


Over  the  entrance  to  the  University 
Library  is  the  Samuel  coat-of-arms. 
The  Sigmund  Samuel  Gallery  of 
Canadiana  also  has  brought  luster  to 
this    great    benefactor's    name. 


dilemma  President  Smith  should  turn 
to  Sigmund  Samuel.  Dr.  Samuel  was 
a  personal  friend, 
an  old  friend  of 
the  University  of 
Toronto,  a  lover 
and  collector  of 
books,  an  author 
and  historian.  Two 
decades  earlier,  a 
grateful  Univer- 
sity, presenting  an 
honorary  degree, 
had  lauded  his 
"almost  princely 
generosity."  Now 
Dr.  Samuel  was 
making  one  of  the 
most  important 
contributions  in  the 
University's  his- 
tory. When  the  Sig- 
mund Samuel  Li- 
brary was  opened 
in  1954,  Chief 
Librarian  Stewart 
"the   answer  to   a 


Wallace   called   it 
dream  of  31  years." 

Dr.     Samuel's    relations    with    the 
University    have    always    had    a   per- 
( Continued  on  page  72 ) 


Ian  Montagnes  entered  University  College  in  1949  with  a  Reuben  Wells 
Leonard  Scholarship.  He  was  News  Editor  of  The  Varsity,  a  member  of 
the  Students'  Administrative  Council,  and  won  his  M.A.  in  Political 
Economy.  After  working  for  Canadian  Press  and  Reuters  News  Agency 
in  London,  he  taught  Journalism  at  Ryerson  Institute  of  Technology. 
Last  year  he  joined  the  University's  Department  of  Information  as  Infor- 
mation Officer  and  has  since  contributed  many  articles  to  Varsity 
Graduate,  Varsity  News,  and  the  Staff  Bulletin. 
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Q.  Whatever   happened   to   those   ivory   towers? 
A.  There  is  some  doubt  that  they  ever  existed! 


FACULTY  FAMILY  ALBUM 


At  the  pit-head  of  a  coal  mine  in  the  Ukraine's  Krivoi  Rog  region 
stands  Professor  H.  R.  Rice,  right,  with  a  Russian  companion.  The  Head 
of  Mining  Engineering  at  University  of  Toronto  travelled  to  Russia  last 
summer  as  the  first  Canadian  in  a  series  of  exchange  visits  arranged  by 
the  National  Research  Council  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Academy  of  Sciences. 
During  his  stay  of  three  weeks,  Professor  Rice  lectured  to  attentive 
audiences  who  kept  him  on  his  feet  for  as  long  as  four  hours  at  a  stretch. 
The  Leningrad  Institute  of  Mining  has  invited  him  to  return  for  their 
200th  anniversary  celebrations  in  1973  and  to  make  another  speech — next 
time  in  Russian! 
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Government  commis- 
sions come  in  assorted 
sizes.  Left:  As  a  one- 
man  Royal  Commis- 
sion asked  to  discover 
what  is  wrong  with 
Canada's  automobile 
industry,  Dean  Vin- 
cent Bladen  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  visits  the 
General  Motors  plant 
at  Oshawa.  Telling 
him  about  truck  as- 
sembly is  Herbert 
Coggins.  Below:  Pro- 
fessor Donald  Creigh- 
ton  of  the  Department 
of  History,  second 
from  left  in  front  row, 
poses  near  Victoria 
Falls  with  fellow- 
members  of  the 
Monckton  Commis- 
sion. This  group  was 
appointed  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government  to  ad- 
vise on  constitutional 
changes  for  the  Feder- 
ation of  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland. 
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FACULTY  FAMILY   ALBUM 


The  University  of  Toronto  and  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  joined 
forces  to  win  an  Ohio  television  award  this  year.  The  series  was  "Live  and 
Learn:  French",  entered  in  the  local  and  regional  class  of  the  Institute  for 
Education  by  Radio  and  Television  at  Ohio  State.  It  took  first  prize.  Here  are 
the  stars:   Professors  J.  A.  Walker  and  C.  E.  Parsons  of  University  College. 
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FACULTY   FAMILY   ALBUM 


Left:  Dean  R.  R. 
McLaughlin  of  the 
Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineer- 
ing is  snapped  by  a 
staff  photographer  of 
La  Prensa  in  Buenos 
Aires.  He  was  there 
for  the  first  Pan- 
American  Conference 
on  Engineering  Edu- 
cation. 


Right:  Dr.  Claude  Bis- 
sell  welcomes  Prince 
Philip  to  Simcoe  Hall. 
Between  them  stands 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Vincent 
Massey,  C.H. 


Right:  Three  members 
of  the  Chinese  Classi- 
cal Theatre  from  Pe- 
king tour  Hart  House 
with  John  H.  Sword, 
Assistant  to  President. 
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FACULTY  FAMILY   ALBUM 


Above:  Dr.  William  G.  Mcintosh, 
Associate  Professor  of  Periodonto- 
logy,  was  the  Canadian  Denial 
Association  delegate  to  the  centen- 
nial congress  of  the  Swedish  Dental 
Association.  Here  he  is  about  to 
present  a  silver  tray  to  Dr.  Henry 
Beyron,  the  Swedish  association's 
President.  He  also  gave  him  a  letter 
of  congratulation  from  Dr.  Roy  Ellis, 
Dean  of  his  faculty. 


Left:  At  Spring  Convocation,  Dean 
C.  A.  Wright  of  the  Faculty  of  Law, 
saw  his  daughter  Caroline  graduate 
in  Medicine.  The  year  before  he  had 
watched  his  son  John  graduate  in 
Law  with  the  gold  medal.  To  come: 
Son  William  who  is  in  second  year 
of  Mechanical  Engineering. 
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A  smart  little  machine  with  built-in  answers 
has  one  foot  in  the  classroom  door 


Push-button  gadgets 

may  help — but  the  teacher 

seems  here  to  stay 

by  Northrop  Frye 


"The  Three  R's  and  Pushbuttons", 
The  New  York  Times  Magazine,  Sep- 
tember 25,  1960,  and  "Instant  Learn- 
ing", The  American  Weekly,  August 
28,  1960. 

THERE  IS  A  GOOD  DEAL  of  discUS- 
sion  in  the  educational  world 
today  about  "teaching  machines."  The 
name  is  semantically  wrong,  and  has 
caused  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary 
confusion.  No  machine  can  do  any 
actual  teaching:  these  machines  are 
learning  machines,  or,  more  accura- 
tely, learning  aids.  A  partially  deaf- 
ened person  may  wear  a  mechanical 


hearing  aid,  not  because  any  machine 
can  ever  hear  anything,  not  because 
the  ear  is  obsolete  in  modern  life,  but 
because  there  is  a  hearing  mechanism 
in  the  body,  and  if  it  is  defective  it 
is  logical  to  construct  another 
mechanism  to  supplement  it.  Teachers 
have  always  known  that  there  is  a 
very  large  mechanical  element  in  the 
learning  process:  there  is  nothing 
startling,  therefore,  in  the  possibility 
that  an  actual  machine  could  make 
certain  mechanical  aspects  of  learning 
more  efficient. 


Northrop  Frye,  author  of  Fearful  Symmetry  and 
Anatomy  of  Criticism,  is  Principal  of  Victoria  Col- 
lege. His  brilliant  academic  record  includes  gradua- 
tion from  Victoria  with  first  class  honours  in  philo- 
sophy, ordination  in  the  United  Church  of  Canada 
after  three  years  at  Emmanuel,  two  periods  of  a  year 
each  at  Oxford,  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship,  and 
visiting  professorships  at  Princeton  and  Harvard. 
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The  New  York  Times  article  is  a 
reasonable  and  well  balanced  account 
of  the  present  status  of  such  machines 
in  educational  theory.  In  learning 
facts,  where  there  are  no  rival  theories 
or  opinions,  but  only  a  right  answer, 
the  right  answer  can  readily  be  built 
into  a  machine.  The  student  is  pre- 
sented with  a  question;  if  his  answer 
is  right  the  machine  takes  him  on  to 
the  next  stage;  if  it  is  wrong  he  re- 
peats the  problem  until  he  gets  it 
right.  There  are  two  advantages  to 
such  a  machine.  In  the  first  place, 
the  student  is  placed  in  a  physical 
posture  in  which  he  is  compelled  to 
concentrate:  the  machine  can  do  a 
great  deal  to  eliminate  mooning,  wool- 
gathering and  the  other  detouring 
hazards  of  the  youthful  mind.  In  the 
second  place,  the  right  answer  is  con- 
firmed (or  "reinforced")  immediately, 
and  the  wrong  answer  instantly 
repudiated.  When  a  student  hands 
in  an  exercise  with  several  mistakes 
in  it  and  those  mistakes  are  corrected 
and  given  back  to  him  the  next  day, 
the  essential  damage  in  the  mistake 
has  already  been  done,  and  the  child 
is  apt  to  make  the  same  mistake  over 
again  in  moments  of  crisis.  I  suspect 
too  that  there  may  be  a  third  advan- 
tage. It  is  true  that,  as  C.  P.  Snow 
says,  many  of  the  older  generation 
among  teachers  of  the  humanities  are 
intellectual  Luddites.  They  dislike 
and  resent  gadgets  by  temperament, 
and  any  machine  that  they  tangle 
with,  such  as  a  tape  recorder  in  a 
language  lab,  is  apt  to  come  apart  in 
their  hands.  I  am  one  of  these  people 
myself,  and  I  know  how  strong  a  sub- 


conscious resistance  can  be.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  think  the  majority  of 
the  younger  generation  are  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  a  strong  argument 
in  favor  of  the  use  of  gadgets  in  teach- 
them  may  well  be  simply  the  fact  that 
they  are  gadgets. 

Professor  Skinner  of  Harvard,  a 
leading  authority  on  teaching  ma- 
chines, is  quoted  in  the  Times  article 
as  saying:  "As  a  mere  reinforcing 
mechanism  the  teacher  is  out  of  date." 
Professor  Skinner  knows  quite  well 
that  the  teacher  is  an  infinite  number 
of  things  besides  a  reinforcing  mecha- 
nism, and  it  is  silly  to  break  out  into 
a  rash  of  Orwellian  fantasies  about 
the  schools  of  the  future  having  no 
teachers  but  only  an  assemblage  of 
clicking  machinery.  The  teacher  never 
was  an  efficient  reinforcing  mecha- 
nism: at  no  time  was  oral  teaching 
ever  an  efficient  way  of  importing  the 
purely  mechanical  side  of  learning, 
and  the  attempts  to  intensify  it  by 
threats  and  punishments  merely 
showed  how  crude  it  was.  When  the 
printing  press  was  invented,  the 
human  hand  became  obsolete  as  a 
means  of  providing  a  mechanically 
accurate  text,  but  only  because  it  had 
never  been  particularly  efficient  as 
that.  Nor  did  hands  become  obsolete 
after  the  printing  press  was  invented. 

The  real  reason  for  so  much  popular 
fear  of  teaching  machines  is  the  fear 
of  indoctrination,  especially  of  the 
unconscious  variety  described  in  The 
Hidden  Persuaders.  Of  course  such 
machines  could  be  turned  to  sinister 
uses  by  an  unscrupulous  government: 
everything  in  the  modern  world  could 
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be.  That  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
to  make  the  purely  mechanical  aspect 
of  learning  as  mechanically  efficient 
as  possible  is  reasonable  enough.  Still, 
there  is  a  real  basis  for  the  fear  of 
mechanism  in  learning.  For  another 
major  problem  in  education  is  the 
problem  of  breaking  down  mechanical 
responses  in  places  where  they  don't 
belong.  Belief  in  cliches  and  catch- 
words and  slogans  is  an  automatic  re- 
sponse which  saves  the  time  and 
trouble  of  thinking,  and  this  kind  of 
misplaced  mechanism  is  sinister  and 
dangerous.  So  is  dealing  with  the 
news  of  the  day  in  the  categories  of 


a  bad  movie,  which  is  an  automatic 
form  of  retreat  from  the  world,  like 
taking  a  tranquilizer  pill. 

This  is  the  kind  of  danger  repre- 
sented by  the  American  Weekly 
article,  which  gives  us  all  the  cosy 
illusion  that  one  of  our  important 
educational  problems  is  just  on  the 
point  of  being  cured  by  a  new  push- 
button gimmick.  Nothing  is  said  in 
this  article  about  the  immense 
amount  of  controlled  research  and 
experiment  that  has  been  done  on 
teaching  machines  by  responsible 
educators.  No,  somebody  in  the  Navy 
( Continued  on  page  82 ) 


ARCHITECTURE  HEAD  DESIGNS  A  COLLEGE 

With  autonomy  several  years  away,  newly- 
born  York  University  is  taking  full  advantage 
of  its  present  affiliation  with  the  University 
of  Toronto.  For  example,  the  President  of 
York,  Dr.  Murray  Ross,  asked  Dr.  Thomas 
Howarth,  Director  of  Toronto's  School  of 
Architecture,  to  design  a  liberal  arts  college 
for  the  Glendon  Hall  site  on  Bay  view  Avenue 
to  which  York  moves  next  year.  Shown  here, 
bending  over  his  model,  Dr.  Howarth  holds 
a  miniature  administration  building  in  his 
hand. 
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Alan  Boyer,  George  Bremner,  above, 
designed  and  assembled  the  shock 
tube  which  makes  the  biggest  bang 
at  Aerophysics.  Below,  the  tube  is 
triggered  to  guests'  delight. 


They're  exp 


INVESTIGATING  THE  EDGE  of  Space 
demands  a  down-to-earth  know- 
ledge of  many  fields — including 
plumbing,  photography  and  survey- 
ing. This  is  Lesson  Number  One  for 
the  young  researchers  who  enroll  in 
the  Institute  of  Aerophysics  at  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto. 

Behind  the  big  bang  of  the  Insti- 
tute's hypersonic  shock  tube,  for  ex- 


tmigm 


it  § 


ted  to  know  everything! 


ample,  lies  work  in  all  those  fields  by 
two  doctoral  candidates,  who  also 
had  to  venture  into  soil  analysis, 
electronics,  optics,  metallurgy  and 
structure  and  stress  analysis  before 
they  could  start  actual  research  into 
high-speed,    high-altitude   flight. 

"I  had  no  idea  of  the  10,000  details 
involved  when  we  began",  says  Alan 
Boyer,  a  28-year-old  Australian  who 
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with  George  Bremner,  24,  designed 
the  machine  which  for  an  instant  will 
reproduce  speeds  thirty  times  those 
of  sound  and  temperatures  of 
1,000,000  degrees. 

Development  of  a  "plasma  tunnel" 
brought  another  team,  made  up  of 
Barry  French  and  Argonaut  football 
star  Phil  Muntz,  into  even  more 
esoteric  fields.  At  one  extreme,  they 
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had  to  find  a  nozzle  which  could 
channel  gases  at  27,000  degrees 
Fahrenheit  without  melting;  at  the 
other,  they  had  to  find  out  what  to  do 
with  air  frozen  solid  at  27  degrees 
above  absolute  zero.  Then  they  had 
to  design  equipment  to  measure  con- 
ditions inside  the  tunnel.  Both  student 
teams  of  course  were  guided  by  ex- 
perienced staff  members,  Professors 
I.  I.  Glass  and  J.  H.  de  Leeuw. 

The  Institute  of  Aerophysics  was 
not  established  to  turn  out  all-round 
engineers.  But  because  its  research 
students,  like  the  staff,  are  pioneers, 
they  must  build  much  of  their  own 
equipment. 

That  is  why  Alan  Boyer  spent  2/2 
years  on  his  doctorate  before  he  could 
begin  the  actual  experiments  that  will 
form  his  thesis.  First,  with  Bremner 
and  under  staff  supervision,  he  had 
to  design  the  cannon-like  shock  tube. 

Hydrogen  and  oxygen,  ignited  at 
one  end  of  the  65-foot  tube,  send 
shock  waves  racing  down  its  length; 
the  patterns  they  form  around  test 
objects,  photographed  at  one-millionth 
of  a  second,  indicate  what  happens 
when  a  satellite  or  nose  cone  re- 
enters the  atmosphere  at  many  times 
the  speed  of  sound. 

Boyer  and  Bremner,  who  came  to 
the  problem  fresh  from  winning  his 
B.A.Sc.  in  mechanical  engineering, 
worked  out  the  explosive  force  and 
specified  heavy  steel  walls  for  the 
tube  to  contain  pressures  of  35,000 
pounds  per  square  inch.  For  safety 
purposes,  they  designed  an  explosion- 
proof  room  for  the  firing  end,  and 
automatic      firing      controls.       They 


checked  on  whether  local  soils  could 
withstand  recoil  thrust.  For  the  open 
end  of  the  tube,  they  designed  a  giant 
muffler. 

Reducing  atmospheric  pressure  in- 
side the  tube  to  simulate  high-altitude 
flight  required  heavy  vacuum  pumps 
and  piping.  How  large  a  pump?  How 
small  a  pipe?  Boyer  and  Bremner 
figured  it  out. 

They  installed  electronic  measuring 
equipment  and  cameras,  and  answered 
hundreds  of  questions:  How  long 
should  the  sections  forming  the  tube 
be,  and  how  large  the  flange  bolts 
holding  them  together?  How  to  pre- 
vent corrosion  within  the  tube?  How 
to  use  the  explosive  gases  most 
economically?  How  to  take  photo- 
graphs using  two  optical  systems  at 
once?  Finally,  they  had  to  survey  the 
path  of  the  tube  to  lay  it  out  absolutely 
straight. 

While  Boyer  and  Bremner  were 
producing  extremely  high  pressures 
and  temperatures  for  an  instant  after 
an  explosion,  the  other  team  of 
French  and  Muntz  were  trying  to 
control  a  flow  of  superheated  gas 
within  a  near-vacuum  over  several 
minutes. 

Under  such  conditions,  air  breaks 
down  chemically  and  forms  a  plasma. 
French  and  Muntz  are  trying  to  find 
out  some  of  the  basic  physics  of  this 
phenomenon,  which  is  associated  with 
the  promise  of  unlimited  nuclear 
energy — tapping  the  power  of  the 
H-bomb — as  well  as  the  re-entry 
problem. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  field  of 
work,  paralleled  only  at  a  few  other 
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A  smile  from   Dr.   Gordon  Patterson   encourages   Ernst   Gadamer,   measuring 
density    of    air.    But    Ernst    and    others    must    solve    their    own    problems. 


institutes.  The  two  post-graduate  stu- 
dents— French  is  28,  Muntz  is  25, 
both  are  Varsity  graduates — faced 
many  of  the  problems  involved  in  the 
shock  tube. 

Most  of  the  heavy  equipment  is 
built  outside  the  Institute  to  the  stu- 
dents' detailed  designs,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  experts.  When  possible,  the 
Institute  buys  standard  components, 
but  frequently  students  build  as  well 
as  design  their  own.  They  build  their 
own  test  models,  too. 

Few  post-graduate  students,  of 
course,    arrive   at   the    Institute   with 


this  range  of  knowledge.  "If  you  don't 
know  anything  about  a  field,"  Boyer 
explained  as  the  shock  tube  neared 
completion,  "you  hit  the  textbooks 
and  latest  research  reports.  You  don't 
end  up  as  an  expert  in  all  fields,  but 
you  do  know  formulae,  and  you  can 
solve  problems." 

Perhaps  the  finest  compliment  was 
paid  them  by  Dr.  Gordon  N.  Patter- 
son, director  of  the  Institute.  "Ph.D. 
students",  he  said,  "are  expected  to 
know  everything.  If  there  is  something 
they  don't  know,  they  never  admit  it. 
They  find  out." 
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In  the  schoolrooms  of  eight  provinces 

the  "Missing  Link"  is  Darwin's  Theory  itself 


A  plea  for  better  science 


From  a  CBC  post-News 


COMMISSIONS  ON  EDUCATION,  Royal 
and  otherwise,  advising  between 
them  nearly  every  province  in  the 
country,  have  been  laboriously  sit- 
ting, for  many  man-years,  to  bring 
forth  molehills  of  emasculated  recom- 
mendations. Even  if  these  recom- 
mendations were  adopted  imme- 
diately, they  would  leave  us  a  back- 
ward nation  in  scientific  education 
with  many  of  our  problems  untouched 
for  years  to  come.   The  commissions 


emphasise  teacher  preparation  and 
supply.  The  shortage  of  trained 
teachers  is  the  most  serious  weakness. 
But  even  if  we  had  trained  teachers, 
they  would  lack  both  the  space  and 
the  tools  to  teach  with. 

Most  Canadian  schools  have  noth- 
ing more  than  demonstrating  labora- 
tories— without  adequate  microscopes, 
balances,  greenhouses,  animals,  chemi- 
cals, or  any  of  the  other  items  recog- 
nized elsewhere  for  nearly  150  years 

as  essential  to  the  teachiing 

of  science. 

Roughly    speaking,    across 

the     country     as     a     whole, 

Canadian    schools    need    to 

multiply 
I        space     by 
fjjj        scientific 

thirty,     to 


their 
eight 


laboratory 
and  their 
equipment  by 
equal     European 


schools.  Educational  methods 
are  a  controversial  field  and 


Neanderthal  Man,  left, 
and  his  ancestors  have  no 
place  in  curricula  of  most 
Canadian  schools.  ( Royal 
Ontario  Museum  mural). 
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teaching  in  our  schools 


talk  by  Brian  Hocking 


there  is  much  bit- 
ter argument  about 
them.  But  there  is 
no  room  for  argu- 
ment about  labora- 
tories and  equip- 
ment for  teaching 
science.  The  plain 
facts  are  that  these 
are  essential  and 
that  few  Canadian 
schools  have  them 
on  anything  like 
the  necessary  scale 
in  any  branch  of 
science.  They  could 
be  provided  im- 
mediately. While 
this  would  not  in 
itself  give  us  good 
science  education, 
it  would  certainly 
help.    This    is    our 

second  serious  weakness.  It  is  a  prac- 
tical need;  the  sort  of  need  that  Cana- 
dians pride  themselves  on  recognizing. 
Our  third  weakness,  peculiar  to 
biology,  is  one  of  content.  When  I 
came  to  Canada  I  was  at  first  incredu- 
lous and  later  horrified  as  I  learned  of 


Brian  Hocking,  University  of  London 
Ph.D.  and  Professor  of  Entomology  at 
University  of  Alberta,  is  spending  the 
winter  in  Africa  on  a  number  of  re- 
search projects.  During  the  war,  as  an 
officer  in  the  Indian  Army,  he  worked 
on  insect  control  for  the  Allies  in 
Southeast  Asia. 


the  extent  to  which 
religious  prejudice 
blocked  the  teach- 
ing of  biology  by 
denying  evolution 
or  at  best  ignoring 
it.  Now  evolution 
is  the  very  skele- 
ton of  biological 
science  and  to  try 
to  teach  biology 
without  it  is  like 
trying  to  teach  the 
physical  sciences 
without  the  atomic 
theory,  or  to  teach 
a  language  without 
grammar  ( Canada 
has,  of  course,  tried 
this  too!).  Now 
one  cannot  stand 
up  without  a  back- 
bone; so  that  with 
this  omission,  the  whole  structure  of 
biology  teaching  crumbles.  Only  two 
of  our  ten  provinces  recognize  evolu- 
tion in  their  school  curricula.  [In  a 
postscript  for  Varsity  Graduate,  Pro- 
fessor Hocking  wrote,  "The  two  pro- 
vinces which  give  adequate  recogni- 
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tion  to  evolution  in  their  high  school 
biology  curricula  are  British  Columbia 
and  Quebec."] 

The  training  of  teachers,  the  pro- 
vision of  equipment,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  evolution;  these  three  things 
we  owe  to  our  children.  Commissions 
have  ignored  the  last  two,  or  noticed 
them  only  to  suggest  that  we  might 
do  without  laboratories  altogether  and 
that  evolution  is  a  religious  matter 
and  best  left  alone. 

Much  excellent  fundamental  work 
in  biology  is  going  on  in  Russia.  It 
would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more 
esoteric  branch  of  biology  than  the 
study  of  fossil  insects— a  subject  cer- 
tainly well  removed  from  immediate 
practical  applications  and  the  con- 
cerns of  belligerent  nations — yet  in 
this,  Russia  leads  the  world — and 
incidentally,  Canada  trails  it.  The  dif- 
ference is  not  entirely  attributable  to 
natural  advantages. 

Russia  and  Canada  have  much  in 
common — size,  geography,  climate, 
and  that  diversity  of  terrain  which 
lends  so  much  to  fruitful  biological 
work.  Canada  too  makes  important 
contributions  in  biology.  Nearly  a 
hundred  years  of  distinguished  issues 
of  our  leading  publication  on  insects, 
the  Canadian  Entomologist,  circulate 
the  world  over;  and  as  hosts  to  a 
series  of  international  congresses  we 
have  earned  recognition  in  many 
fields. 

But  most  of  Canada's  respectable 
international  reputation  in  biology 
must  be  credited  to  her  natural  ad- 
vantages and  has  been  achieved 
largely  in  spite  of  her  shocking  neglect 


of  education  in  the  sciences.  In  part, 
of  course,  the  educational  basis  for 
this  reputation  has  been  imported; 
we  should  be  unwise  to  count  on  con- 
tinuing this. 

In  Russian  schools  and  universities 
good  teaching  is  observed;  well- 
equipped  laboratories,  generous  finan- 
cial support  for  university  students. 
Among  the  literature  I  have  received 
from  Russian  correspondents  have 
been  several  text  books,  both  for 
school  and  university  use.  While  the 
quality  of  production  is  inferior  to 
ours,  the  content  at  equivalent  ages 
is  superior  and  the  prices  are  incred- 
ibly low.  This  implies  large  sales.  It 
has  been  well  said  that  the  level  of 
education  is  inversely  related  to  the 
price  of  books. 

There  seems  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  guessing  at  the  nature  of  our  future 
relationships  with  Russia.  Be  they  good 
or  bad  we  shall  be  confronted  with 
problems  requiring  us  to  delve  deeply 
into  the  fundamental  sciences,  if  we 
are  to  survive  and  grow  in  stature  on 
this  or  on  any  other  planet.  If  the 
second  World  War  taught  us  any- 
thing, surely  it  was  that  a  healthy 
condition  of  the  fundamental  sciences 
counts  for  more  in  the  long  run  than 
men  and  munitions.  Arrows  and  Bo- 
marcs  may  come  and  go,  but  science 
goes  on  forever;  out  of  an  up-to-date 
scientific  hat  can  be  pulled,  at  short 
notice,  the  tools  most  needed  for  any 
situation — war  or  peace,  this  planet  or 
another.  The  Canadian  scientific  hat 
is  three-cornered;  he  would  indeed 
be  a  magician  who  could  pull  much 
out  of  it. 
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After  rioting,  strikes,  some  killings,  and  threats  of  "another  Congo",  the 
Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  is  facing  the  future  with  concern. 
In  October,  extremists  among  natives  and  white  settlers  were  enraged  by 
the  Monckton  Commission's  middle-of-the-road  report  which  urged  the  right 
of  eventual  secession  as  a  safety-value  for  discontented  members  of  the 
Federation.  In  this  article,  the  University  of  Toronto  professor  on  the 
Commission  expresses  hope   for  genuine   multi-racial   governments   in   Africa 


PROSPECTS 
IN  CENTRAL  AFRICA 


by  Donald  Creighton 


THIS  HAS  BEEN  A  WONDERFUL  and 
terrible  year  for  Africa.  After 
what  has  happened  in  the  last  nine 
months,  even  the  best  informed  auth- 
ority would  hardly  dare  to  prophesy 
with  any  confidence  about  the  future. 
It  is  probably  true  that  no  other  con- 
tinent has  ever  enjoyed,  or  suffered,  so 
many  important  political  changes  in 
so  short  a  time  as  Africa  has  since 
the  close  of  the  second  World  War, 
Throughout  the  decade  of  the  1950's 
the  pace  of  African  advancement  to- 
wards self-government  and  political 
independence  grew  more  and  more 
rapid.  With  the  exception  of  Portugal, 
which     maintains     an     old-fashioned 


authoritarian  rule  over  its  territories, 
Angola  and  Mozambique,  the  great 
African  imperialist  powers  of  the  past, 
France,  Belgium  and  Great  Britain, 
have  either  been  withdrawing  com- 
pletely from  vast  tracts  of  territory  or 
have  been  yielding  more  and  more 
rapidly  to  the  irrepressible  demand 
for  local  self-determination.  At  the 
end  of  World  War  II  there  were  only 
a  small  handful  of  independent 
African  states.  Now  these  are  getting 
on  for  twenty,  and  of  these,  half  a 
dozen — Belgian  Congo,  Nigeria,  Mali 
and  Somalia  being  the  most  impor- 
tant— have  gained  their  independence 
during  1960. 
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After  more  than  thirty  years  of  teaching 
history  and  writing  about  it,  a  professor  from 
the  University  of  Toronto  last  summer  had  his 
own  role  in  events  which  will  be  recorded  in 
history  books  of  the  future.  Dr.  Donald 
Creighton  was  the  only  Canadian  on  the 
Monckton  Commission  appointed  by  the  British 
Government  to  advise  on  constitutional  changes 
for  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland. 
To  this  thorny  problem  he  took  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  Canadian  federal  structure 
and  how  it  has  worked.  Dr.  Creighton  has  won 
five  major  literary  awards,  including  two  for 
his  biography  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald. 


It  would  have  been  strange  if  all 
these  changes  had  come  without 
trouble.  There  has  been  trouble;  and 
it  has  been  increasing  in  both  amount 
and  gravity  as  the  pace  of  African  ad- 
vancement has  grown  swifter.  The 
protracted  struggle  in  Algeria,  the 
bloody  riots  in  South  Africa,  the  vast 
upheaval  in  the  Belgian  Congo,  are 
all  evidences  that  the  path  to  local 
autonomy  may  be  both  difficult  and 
dangerous.  Even  Southern  Rhodesia, 
which  used  proudly  to  boast  that  it 
had  seen  no  racial  violence  since  the 
Matabele  wars  of  the  1890's,  has  re- 
cently been  distributed  by  African 
riots  in  the  suburbs  of  Salisbury  and 
Bulawayo.  The  celebrations  for 
Nigerian  independence  were  marred 
by  an  outbreak  of  tribal  warfare  in 
the  interior.  In  Congo,  where  the 
struggle  for  power  has  subsided  with- 
out being  really  settled,  civil  war  on  a 
large  scale  may  break  out  again  at 
any  moment. 


All  this  has  shocked 
the  western  world.  It 
has  perturbed  even  those 
people  who  were  most 
insistent  that  the  im- 
perialist powers  should 
withdraw  quickly  from 
Africa,  and  that  native 
inhabitants  of  Africa 
should  control  their  own 
affairs.  The  tragic  dis- 
turbances in  the  Congo 
have,  in  particular, 
awakened  people  to  a 
realization  of  how  un- 
certain and  potentially 
dangerous  the  political 
future  of  Africa  may  be.  It  was  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  Belgians  surren- 
dered control  without  properly  pre- 
paring their  African  successors  for 
responsibility,  and  that  the  transition 
from  complete  Belgian  tutelage  to 
complete  African  self-government  was 
dangerously  abrupt.  Unquestionably 
this  helped  to  explain  a  good  deal  of 
what  followed:  but  it  did  not  ade- 
quately explain  Congo's  regional 
divisions  and  tribal  animosities,  nor 
the  irresponsibile  megalomania  of 
some  of  Congo's  political  leaders. 

What  has  happened  in  Africa  in 
the  past  nine  months — and  the  effects 
these  happenings  have  had  upon  the 
United  Nations  and  the  world  at 
large — have  all  combined  to  show 
only  too  clearly  the  dangers  which 
Africa's  future  may  contain.  Broadly 
speaking,  these  dangers  have  two 
possible  sources.  They  may  arise  from 
within  Africa  itself,  or  they  may  be 
imposed  from  without.  On  one  hand, 
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Professor  Creighton,  left,  and  four  other  Commissioners  visit  a  school  at  the 

Wankie  Colliery  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  Here  many  native  workmen  see  tools 

like  picks  and  sledge-hammers  for  the  first  time.  The  students  are  taught  what 

the  tools  are  called— and  then  how  to  use  them. 


Africa— a  potential  source  of  trouble 
in  its  own  right— may  be  subjected  to 
the  manipulations  of  the  trouble- 
makers of  the  Cold  War.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  continent's  own  prob- 
lems, its  tribal  hatreds,  and  the 
animosities  between  Europeans  and 
Africans,  may  fire  a  long  train  of  dis- 
turbances without  help  from  outside. 
If  the  African  states  could  solve  these 
problems  and  keep  the  peace  in  the 
process,  they  would,  of  course,  be  far 


less  likely  to  attract  intervention;  and 
it  should  be  remembered  for  our  com- 
fort, that  many  of  these  states  are 
western  in  sympathy,  and  that  others 
show  signs  of  adopting  the  neutralist 
position  of  calling  a  plague  upon  both 
houses  in  the  Cold  War.  The  really 
imperative  necessity  for  Africa  is  to 
find  some  means  of  quieting  these 
dark  tribal  hatreds  of  the  past — to 
discover  some  acceptable  kind  of 
( Continued  on  page  84 ) 
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In  memory  of  Sidney  Smith 


Homecoming  Weekend,  1960,  began  with  the  laying 
of  the  corner-stone  for  Sidney  Smith  Hall,  named 
for  the  late  Honourable  Sidney  Earle  Smith,  who  resigned 
as  President  of  the  University  of  Toronto  in  1957  to 
become  Canada's  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs. 
Dr.  Smith's  widow,  who  officiated,  is  seen  above,  seated 
between  Dr.  F.  C.  A.  Jeanneret,  the  Chancellor,  and  Dr. 
Claude  Bissell,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Smith  as  President.  On 
Dr.  Bissell's  left  are  Lt.-Col.  W.  E.  Phillips,  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  and  the  Honourable  Keiller  McKay,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Ontario.  Behind  them  is  steelwork  for 
Sidney  Smith  Hall,  new  home  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science. 

"The  best  eulogy  of  Sidney  Smith,"  said  Dr.  Bissell,  "is 
to  be  found  in  the  continuing  life  of  this  University  which 
he  guided  so  expertly  and  loved  so  dearly." 

(The  portrait  on  the  facing  page  was  made  by  Donald 
McKague  a  few  weeks  before  Dr.  Smith's  death  in  1959.) 
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Above:  Leader  of  the  winning  team  in  an  autumn  float  parade  receives  award  from 

Dr.  Smith.  Below:  Dr.  Smith  lectured  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  during  one  of  his  years 

as  President  of  the  University. 


Above:  This  memorable  photograph,  taken  at  Dartmouth  in  1957  by  Verner  Reed 
of  Life,  is  copyright  by  Time,  Inc.  Below:   A  graduate  in  a  walking  cast  gets  a 

presidential  heave-up. 


Some  solutions  sound 
simple  until  you  try 
to  make  them  work 


A  hard  look 

at  a  33-year  plan 


by  William  H.  Watson 


"We're  Losing  by  Inches  ...  by 
Feet  .  .  .  and  by  Yards,"  Edward 
Teller  as  told  to  Allen  Brown  in  This 
Week  Magazine,  May  15,  1960. 


The  yard,  so  the  story  goes,  was 
invented  when  King  Henry  I 
measured  the  distance  from  the  tip  of 
his  finger  to  the  tip  of  his  nose. 
The  inch  was  born  when  another  king 
placed  three  barley-corns  end  to  end. 
In  an  article  enlivened  by  such  glances 
back  into  our  scientific  beginnings, 
Dr.  Edward  Teller,  one  of  the  archi- 
tects of  the  H-bomb  and  now  director 


of  the  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory 
at  University  of  California,  revives  an 
argument  which  began  with  the 
French  Revolution.  To  quote  from 
the  secondary  heading:  "A  world- 
famous  scientist  tells  why  America 
must  switch  to  the  metric  system— 
and  how  we  should  go  about  it."j 
More  words  are  devoted  to  "why" 
than  to  "how." 

The  metric  system,  says  Dr.  Teller, 
is  one  of  Russia's  most  powerful 
weapons  in  her  fight  for  world  domi- 
nation and  is  helping  her  to  forge 
ahead  on  three  fronts:   technological 


William  H.  Watson,  product  of  Edinburgh  and 
Cambridge,  is  Head  of  the  Department  of  Physics  at 
University  of  Toronto.  Coming  to  Canada  in  1931,  he 
has  been  a  physics  teacher  at  McGill,  mathematics 
head  at  University  of  Saskatchewan,  assistant  director 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Project  at  Chalk  River.  War- 
time research  directed  by  him  led  to  the  slotted- 
wave  antenna  so  important  to  the  Allied  cause. 
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developments,  educa- 
tion of  scientists,  and 
business  development. 
Foot,  pound  and  quart 
are  legal  only  in  the 
United  States,  most  of 
the  British  Common- 
wealth, and  Ireland. 
Our  side,  he  says,  must 
change. 

This  simple  prescrip- 
tion demands  examina- 
tion in  spite  of  the 
scientific  eminence  of 
its  latest  protagonist. 
Life  would  be  easier 
for  our  youngsters  if 
they  had  a  simplified 
arithmetic  to  cope  with 
simple  calculations. 
Scientists  (who  use  the 
metric  system)  and  en- 
gineers (who  do  not)  would  not  have 
to  translate  measurements  and  com- 
munication between  them  would  be 
made  easy.  International  dealings 
would  be  facilitated. 

The  "why"  is  clear  enough.  Now, 
how  about  the  "how"?  Dr.  Teller 
concedes,  "it  seems  likely  that  a  com- 
plete changeover  to  the  metric  system 
would  take  33  years,  a  complete 
generation,"  and  he  attempts  no  esti- 
mate of  the  cost. 

In  Canada,  we  have  committed  our- 
selves on  the  statute  books  to  metric 
standards.  This  is  of  practical  im- 
portance because  precision  in  manu- 
facturing many  articles  of  commerce 
is  being  improved  and  the  permitted 
tolerance  reduced. 

Hand  in  hand  with  improved  tech- 


IN  THE  McLENNAN  TRADITION 

Sir  John  McLennan,  in  1923,  established  at 
University  of  Toronto  a  low  temperature  la- 
boratory in  which  helium  was  liquefied  for  the 
first  time  outside  the  Netherlands.  Varsity's 
continuing  research  in  this  area  was  stimulated 
at  the  end  of  summer  when  400  scientists  from 
15  countries  arrived  to  compare  notes  on  what 
happens  to  materials  and  electrical  circuits 
when  temperatures  are  within  four  degrees  of 
absolute  zero.  While  their  200  papers  made  an 
esoteric  brew,  even  a  layman  could  grasp  the 
importance  of  the  work.  For  example,  long- 
range  radar  is  much  improved  when  electrical 
circuits  operate  close  to  absolute  zero  and  new 
computers  benefit  from  super-cooled  switches 
which  open  and  close  in  one  ten-millionth  of 
a  second.  In  hot,  humid  Toronto,  the  scientists 
talked  about  almost  unbelievable  cold  in  shirt- 
sleeves. 


nology,  the  metric  system  is  invading 
Canadian  factories  engaged  in  large- 
scale  production.  Manufacturers 
changing  from  one  standard  to  the 
other  are  receiving  technical  assistance 
from  Dr.  L.  E.  Howlett,  who  directs 
the  Division  of  Applied  Physics  of  the 
National  Research  Council. 

The  process  of  change  to  the 
metric  system  must  be  worked  out  in 
an  economical,  realistic  way  for  its 
practical  effectiveness,  not  just  to 
please  formalists  who  like  uniformity. 
Canada's  steady  progress  in  this  area 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  Teller  pro- 
posal. What  would  the  sudden  im- 
position of  the  metric  system  of 
measurement  do  to  the  most  highly 
industrialized  nation  on  earth?  Would 
it  help  the  U.S.A.  or  the  U.S.S.R.? 
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Buildings  are  milestones 

in  a  continuing  effort 

to  develop  the  whole  man 


The  University's  beaut? 


On  a  rainy,  wintry  night  in  1890,  J.  E.  Usher  watched  fire  ravage  University  College, 

then  painted  this  picture.  The  east  and  more  than  half  of  the  south  wings  were 

gutted.  But  the  walls  stood.  Graduates  paid  for  the  restoration. 


In  the  heart  of  Toronto,  the  six  buildings  represented  on  our  cover 
and  a  hundred  others  of  assorted  shapes,  sizes  and  ages  house  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  its  federated  institutions.  How  do  we  look? 
Are  we,  as  one  after-dinner  speaker  declaimed,  a  blight?  Presented  here 
is  an  appraisal  by  Alan  Gowans,  graduate  of  The  University  of  Toronto 
and  of  Princeton,  and  now  Chairman  of  the  Art  Department  at  the 
University  of  Delaware.  His  extensive  writings  on  architecture  include 
two  books. 
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s  more  than  skin-deep 


Seventy  years  after  the  great  fire,  gradu- 
ates   of    1960    parade    from    University 
College  to  receive  their  degrees. 


by  Alan  Gowans 

LOOKING  AT  ARCHITECTURE  objec- 
tively is  always  difficult;  and 
when  you  have  spent  five  formative 
years  in  and  around  a  given  set  of 
buildings,  it  is  virtually  impossible. 
Nevertheless,  I  think  there  may  be 
more  than  simply  sentimental  reasons 
for  agreeing  with  Dr.  Claude  Bissell's 
description  of  the  Varsity  campus  as 
"surely  one  of  the  most  attractive  city 
campuses  in  the  world  .  .  .  One  has 
the  sense  here  of  a  sort  of  pleasant 
heterogeneity,  with  each  building  the 
expression  of  the  needs  and  aspirations 
of  a  particular  age." 

One  cannot  claim  that  all,  or  even 
most  of  the  individual  buildings  are 
especially  attractive.  There  are  some 
(Knox,  and  Mechanical  Engineering, 
for  example)  that  are  excellent  ex- 
amples of  their  respective  styles  and 
periods;  and  one,  I  think,  that  is 
really  distinguished — University  Col- 
lege, that  magnificent  and  precociously 
early  example  of  High  Victorian  pic- 
turesque eclecticism.  But  there  are 
too  many  that  are  insignificant,  or 
downright  ugly,  to  consider  the  cam- 
pus anything  like  a  gallery  of  archi- 
tectural masterpieces. 
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There  is  not  necessarily  anything 
particularly  pleasant  about  hetero- 
geneity as  such.  It  may  be  entertain- 
ing, even  instructive,  to  compare 
University  College  with  a  piece  of 
Edwardian  "railroad-station  Baroque" 
like  Convocation  Hall;  or  the  slick 
Late  Victorian  Romanesque  of  the 
old  library  with  the  steel  and  glass  of 
its  contemporary  wing.  But  to  find 
the  resulting  ensemble  visually  attrac- 
tive demands  a  rather  more  catholic — 
or  perhaps  High  Victorian — taste  than 
most  people  possess. 

It  is  not  what  it  is,  but  what  it 
stands  for,  that  makes  the  University 
of  Toronto  campus  attractive.  If  I 
prefer  its  zeitgeistlich  variety  over 
more  regularly  planned  and  architec- 
turally uniform  buildings,  it  is  not  for 
any  picturesqueness  or  eccentricity 
or  sentimental  association,  but  because 
of  what  could  best  be  called  its  sym- 
bolism. The  kind  of  campus  an  institu- 
tion has  built  up  over  the  years  is 
usually  a  fair  indication  of  its  con- 
tinuing educational  philosophy  and 
principles.  Toronto's,  I  feel,  manifests 
a  concept  of  liberal  education  which, 
as  time  has  gone  on,  has  come  to 
seem  the  most  important  thing  the 
University  has  to  teach. 

Historically,  there  have  been  two 
decidedly  different  types  of  educa- 
tional polity.  The  one,  which  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  is  a  relatively 
recent  product  of  the  "age  of  revolu- 
tions" at  the  turn  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  advocates  "practical"  educa- 
tion— that  is,  instruction  in  specific 
techniques  and  skills,  designed  to 
prepare  neat  round  pegs  for  insertion 


into  predetermined  social  slots.  The 
other,  the  traditional  "education  of 
the  whole  man",  proposes  so  to  train 
minds  in  logical  thinking  and  breadth 
of  outlook  that  they  may  be  able  to 
operate  effectively  in  all  manner  of 
narrower,  more  specialized  situations. 
And  historically,  there  has  been  a  type 
of  campus  appropriate  to  each.  For 
practical  training,  with  precise, 
limited  goals  and  curricula  consis- 
tently oriented  towards  specific  voca- 
tional objectives,  the  appropriate 
atmosphere  is  precisely  ordered  rows 
of  buildings,  all  limited  to  one  style 
for  ever  and  ever,  and  all  organized 
consistently  around  a  few  focal  points. 

That  was  the  ideal  (for  instance) 
of  engineering-oriented  Union  Col- 
lege, the  so-called  "child  of  the 
American  Revolution",  as  laid  out  by 
Joseph-Jacques  Ramee,  himself  a 
product  of  the  French  Revolution,  at 
Schenectady  in  1813— the  first  such 
campus  in  America.  That,  too,  was 
the  ideal  of  America's  first  real  State 
university,  Virginia,  designed  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  in  1819-26  to  sup- 
ply state  and  nation  with  a  methodic- 
ally trained  corps  of  lawyers,  physi- 
cians, and  public  servants.  And  that, 
for  better  or  worse,  has  become  the 
dominant  ideal  of  most  publicly  sup- 
ported institutions  in  the  United  States 
today. 

But  if  wisdom,  more  than  knowl- 
edge or  know-how,  is  your  educa- 
tional goal,  you  will  be  happier  in 
a  different  sort  of  setting.  If  you  have 
a  free-ranging  ideal  of  study,  if  you 
believe  every  mind  has  its  own  best 
and  natural  way  of  learning,  if  you 
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recognize  that  one  generation's 
self-evident  truths  may  be  another's 
obvious  non-sequiturs,  then  your  best 
campus  will  be  one  demonstrating 
change  and  development  in  ideas. 
Being  aware  enough  of  history  to 
know  that  today's  radicals  may  be 
tomorrow's  stuffed  shirts,  you  will  not 
want  to  freeze  your  campus  in  any 
one  mould;   you  will  want  architec- 


tural forms  answering  the  needs  and 
corresponding  to  the  fundamental 
assumptions  of  your  own  generation, 
place  and  time. 

Such  were  the  mediaeval  campuses 
—Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  the  rest. 
Such  were  the  early  American  cam- 
puses in  the  Renaissance  tradition — 
Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton.  And  such, 
still,  is  the  Varsity  campus. 


100  YEARS  GONE  FROM  999- YEAR  LEASE 

It  was  just  a  hundred  years  ago  that  the  Queen's  Park,  a  gift  from  the 
University  of  Toronto  to  the  City,  was  inaugurated  by  H.R.H.  Albert  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  future  Edward 
VII.  Rain,  persistent  during  the  whole 
Royal  visit,  poured  down  on 
September  11,  1860.  Nevertheless, 
several  thousand  people  were  jostling 
for  a  view  when  the  Prince's  carriage, 
heralded  by  the  banners  of  the  St. 
George's  and  St.  Andrew's  societies, 
pulled  up  near  the  site  of  the  present 
Parliament  Buildings,  and  Dr.  John 
McCaul,  President  of  the  University, 
requested  him  to  lay  the  foundation 
stone  of  a  pedestal  for  a  statue  of 
Queen  Victoria.  The  Prince  performed 
the  ceremony  with  care,  checking  the 
stone  with  square  and  plumb  and 
tapping  it  into  place  with  a  ceremonial 
mallet.  Afterwards,  he  proceeded  to 
the  University,  where  a  golden  throne 
had  been  set  up  in  the  old  Convoca- 
tion Hall  of  University  College.  There, 
after  appropriate  speeches  of  wel- 
come, the  19-year-old  Royal  youth 
was  enrolled  as  a  second-year  student  and  signed  the  undergraduate  roll. 

The  Park  is  still  on  a  999-year  lease  to  the  City,  for  which  the  University 
may  charge  five  shillings  annual  rent.  But  the  statue  of  the  Queen  was  removed 
in  1880  by  its  sculptor,  after  City  Council  refused  to  pay  for  it. 
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Two  Womei 


Mrs.  Kirkwood,  above,  cut  the  tape 
for  the  Kirkwood  Wing 


"Our  history  ...  is  a  procession  of 
individuals."     —Dr.     Claude     Bissell 


Marion  ferguson  and  Mossie 
Waddington  Kirkwood,  mentors 
to  generations  of  women  students, 
gave  their  names  this  fall  to  two  new 
residence  wings. 

The  Kirkwood  Wing,  extending  St. 
Hilda's  College  northward  along 
Devonshire  Place,  honours  the  former 
Principal  of  St.  Hilda's  and  Dean  of 
Women  at  Trinity  College,  who 
opened  it  on  September  13.  That 
afternoon,      contractors      were      still 
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n  the  University  Procession 


scrambling  to  complete  M 
son  House  on  which 
begun  only  nine 
months  previously. 
Though  its  rooms 
were  ready  for  use 
when  term  began, 
the  addition  to 
Whitney  Hall  was 
not  opened  officially 
by  Miss  Ferguson, 
Dean  Emeritus  of 
Women  at  Univer- 
sity College,  until 
November  9. 

From  the  outside, 
the  new  sections 
look  so  much  like 
the  old  that,  once 
their  bricks  weather, 
they  will  be  hard  to 
distinguish.  Fergu- 
son House,  in  fact, 
was  foreseen  30  years 
ago  when  architects 
planned  the  Whit- 
ney Hall  quadrangle 
with  an  open  corner. 
Inside  is  another 
story.  Furnishings 
in  the  new  wings 
are  bright,  modern 
and  functional,  from 


arion  Fergu- 
work     had 


Miss  Marion  Ferguson 


the  melon  tones  in  which  one 
Kirkwood  Wing  common  room  is 
decorated,  to  the 
built-in  bookcases  in 
the  headboards  of 
Ferguson  House 
beds. 

The  $375,000 
Kirkwood  Wing  has 
45  single  rooms,  and 
suites  for  the  Prin- 
cipal and  three  dons. 
For  residents  there 
are  reading  rooms 
and  lounges  on  each 
floor,  for  non-resi- 
dents a  combination 
lunchroom  and  com- 
mon room.  Ferguson 
House  has  facilities 
for  61  students  in 
single  and  double 
rooms,  a  don's  apart- 
ment, dining  room, 
and  kitchen  quarters 
for  the  entire  resi- 
dence. It  cost  about 
$500,000.  In  both 
cases,  funds  came 
from  last  year's 
successful  National 
Fund  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto. 
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The  wings  honour  two  women  who 
have  become  legends  during  their  life- 
times. Mossie  Waddington  Kirkwood, 
Principal  of  St.  Hilda's  from  1936  to 
1953,  managed  to  find  time  from  ad- 
ministrative duties  to  lecture  and 
carry  on  an  academic  career  which 
caused  many  to  consider  her  one  of 
Canada's  leading  intellectuals.  As 
head  of  a  small  residential  college 
within  the  University  framework,  she 
worked  to  ensure  that  her  students 
would  be  neither  cut  off  from  the 
world  nor  overwhelmed  by  it.  She 
advised  them  to  "keep  your  religion, 
your  morals,  and  your  intellectual  life 
and  your  integrity." 

Though  a  Trinity  graduate  of  1911, 
Mrs.  Kirkwood  taught  on  the  English 
staff  of  University  College  from  1919, 
when  she  received  her  doctorate,  until 
1936.  For  eight  of  those  years,  she 
was  University  College  Dean  of 
Women.  In  1923,  she  married  Pro- 
fessor W.  A.  Kirkwood,  later  Trinity 
College  Dean  of  Arts,  who  died  shortly 
after  the  Kirkwood  Wing  dedication. 

Marion  B.  Ferguson  was  described 
in  the  1915  Torontonensis,  on  gradua- 
tion from  University  College,  as 
having  "The  will  to  do,  the  soul  to 
dare."  She  proved  it  first  in  15  years 
on  the  staff  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  eight  of  them 
spent  in  India,  Ceylon  and  Burma. 
From  1931  to  1955,  as  Dean  of 
Women,  she  displayed  additional 
talents  for  management  and  adminis- 
tration, coupled  with  a  love  for  young 
people. 

As  Dean,  she  faced  the  problems  of 
post-war  registration,  when  Whitney 


Miss  Ferguson  on  the  steps  of  Marion 
Ferguson  House 

Hall  was  fitted  with  double-tiered 
bunks  and  still  had  to  open  two  an- 
nexes to  meet  the  influx.  Even  in  this 
most  difficult  period,  she  managed  to 
keep  up  personal  records  on  every 
student   who  had   been  in  her  care. 

When  Miss  Ferguson  was  asked 
how  it  felt  to  be  associated  with  Sir 
Robert  Falconer,  Sir  William  Mulock 
and  the  Hon.  Rev.  H.  J.  Cody— after 
whom  Whitney  Hall's  other  houses 
are  named — she  replied,  "I  can 
scarcely  believe  it." 

Mrs.  Kirkwood's  reply  to  a  similar 
question  was,  "It's  about  time  they 
started  naming  the  houses  after 
women." 
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MONTREAL'S  NEWEST  AND  FINEST  HOTEL 


Conventional  Bedrooms  or  Studio  Type  Rooms 
SINGLE  FROM  $9.00  -  DOUBLE  FROM  $13.00 

Special  Family  Rates  —  No  Charge  for  Children 

RADIO   AND  TV 
IN   EVERY   ROOM 

Fully  Air-Conditioned. 
Individual  room  controls. 
Circulating  Ice  Water. 


DIRECT   ACCESS   TO 
TRAVEL  FACILITIES 

Indoor  connection  with 
C.N.R.  station  and  the 
airlines  terminus. 


8   SUPERB  RESTAURANTS  AND   LOUNGES 

An  unequalled  choice,  from  the  low-priced  "Le  Cafe" 
to  Canada's  finest  supper  club,   "Salle  Bonaventure". 

COMPLETELY  FREE  OVERNIGHT  PARKING  FOR  REGISTERED  GUESTS 

No  charge  for  pick-up  and  delivery 


:;■>-,. 


THE   QUEEN    EL 


For  reservations  see  your  Travel  Agent;  or  call   long  distance  and  ask 
for  ZENITH  65400  (no  toll  charge).   "Telex"  subscribers,  dial  01-2208. 
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SHORE     &     MOFFAT 


ARCHITECTS 


I.    R.    MOFFAT,    B.SC,    S.B.(ARCH.),    M.R.A.I.C. 

L.    E.    SHORE,    B.ARCH.,    F.R.A.I.C. 

D.    M.    BLENKHORNE,    B.ARCH.,    M.R.A.I.C. 

W.     N.    GREER,    B.ARCH.,    M.S.,    M.R.A.I.C. 

A.    W.    HENSCHEL,    B.A.SC,    P.ENG. 

J.    R.    PETRINEC,    B.A.SC,    P.ENG. 

P.    M.    STAFFORD,    B.ARCH.,    M.R.A.I.C. 

J.    E.    STANNERS,    B.A.SC,    P.ENG.,    M.E.I. G. 

A.    P.    TILBE,    B.ARCH.,    M.R.A.I.C. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 


SOMERVILLE,  McMURRICH   &   OXLEY 
ARCHITECTS 

191    EGLINTON  AVENUE   EAST 
TORONTO    12,    ONTARIO 


W.    L.    SOMERVILLE,    LL.D.,    F.R.A.I.C, 
F.R.I.B.A.,    R.C.A. 

N.     H.     MCMURRICH,     B.ARCH.,     M.R.A.I.C. 

L.     A.     OXLEY,    B.ARCH.,     M.R.A.I.C. 


JOHN  H.  ROSS    AND    ASSOCIATES  LIMITED 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

1251  YONGE  STREET 
TORONTO  7        —        ONTARIO 


Philanthropist  ....  from  Page  38 
sonal  basis,  back  to  the  days  when 
Sir  Edmund  Walker  was  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Governors,  Sir  John 
McLennan  was  professor  of  physics, 
Charles  Currelly  was  only  just  be- 
ginning to  gather  the  treasures  of  the 
ages  to  Toronto,  and  all  were  his 
friends.  It  was  Sir  Edmund  and  Pro- 
fessor Currelly  who  prompted  Dr. 
Samuel's  first  major  gift,  a  magnificent 
collection  of  Classical  statues  and 
ceramics  which  he  bought  in  London. 
Presented  to  the  new  Royal  Ontario 
Museum,  it  filled  three  galleries. 

That  was  in  1915.  In  the  years  that 
followed,  Dr.  Samuel  shared  in  the 
cost  of  an  outstanding  Chinese 
library,  then  helped  to  build  a  new 
Museum  wing  to  house  its  50,000 
illustrated  scrolls.  His  gifts  included 
800  Chinese  gowns  and  textile 
samples,  more  than  1,000  Japanese 
colour  prints,  2,000  pieces  of  silk 
brocade,  a  Viking  sword  dredged 
from  the  Thames  in  London,  and 
many  rare  books,  including  a  large 
original  copy  of  Newton's  Principia. 
He  donated  so  substantially  to 
palaeontological  expeditions  in  western 
Canada  that  a  thankful  Toronto 
scientist  named  a  small  dinosaur  after 
him. 

The  value  of  Dr.  Samuel's  gifts  to 
the  University  of  Toronto  is  hard  to 
determine,  but  must  be  well  over 
$2,000,000. 

Of  all  Dr.  Samuel's  gifts  to  the 
University,  one  stands  out  alongside 
the  Library.  That  is  the  Sigmund 
Samuel  Gallery  of  Canadiana,  a  col- 
lection of  more  than  1,000  paintings, 
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sketches,  maps  and  documents  illus- 
trating this  country's  early  history. 

This  story  begins  in  1914  when  Dr. 
Samuel  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  his 
wife  and  four  children  to  settle  in 
London's  West  End.  Touring  houses 
that  were  up  for  sale,  he  noticed  that 
retired  army  officers  usually  decorated 
their  homes  with  military  pictures, 
that  naval  officers  hung  naval  scenes, 
and  so  on.  "When  we  get  a  house", 
he  told  Mrs.  Samuel,  "I  am  going  to 
put  up  Canadian  pictures." 

Shortly  afterwards,  he  leased  the 
Georgian  villa  at  64  Porchester  Ter- 
race and  began  scouring  dealers'  gal- 
leries for  painting  and  prints  of  early 
Canada.  The  collection  grew  rapidly 
in  the  1920s  and  1930s,  while  the 
Samuels  divided  their  time  between 
Canada  and  England.  By  the  advent 
of  war,  when  it  was  shipped  to  Canada 
for  safety,  it  was  far  too  large  for 
their  Toronto  home.  The  Royal 
Ontario  Museum  seemed  the  logical 
depository,  and  the  Sigmund  Samuel 
Canadiana  Gallery  was  born. 

Now,  with  the  collection  public 
property,  Dr.  Samuel's  original  interest 
grew  into  a  mission  to  show  Canadians 
their  heritage.  The  collection  soon 
outgrew  its  original  wing  in  the 
Museum,  and  then  a  special  addition 
which  Dr.  Samuel  had  built.  By  1948 
it  required  a  separate  building,  and 
he  contributed  handsomely  to  a  new 
grey  stone  structure  on  Queen's 
Park  Crescent,  to  be  shared  with  the 
Provincial  Archives,  and  erected  in 
co-operation  with  the  University  and 
the  Province  of  Ontario. 

But  the  buildings  tell  only  part  of 


ST.  ANDREW'S 
COLLEGE 

Founded  in  1899 
AURORA  ONTARIO 

A  BOARDING  SCHOOL  IN 

THE  COUNTRY  FOR  BOYS 

GRADES  6  TO  13 

•  sound    academic    education 

•  small    classes 

•  supervised    study    periods 

•  sports  programme  for  all 

•  character  development  stressed 

ENTRANCE    SCHOLARSHIPS 

and 

OLD  BOYS'  FOUNDATION  AWARDS 

for 

BOYS  ENTERING  GRADE  9  OR  HIGHER 

Examinations    for    entrance     scholarships 
held    annually    in    mid-AAay. 
Applications  to  be  received  by  May   1st. 

For  Prospectus  and  Scholarship 
Information  write  to 

The   Headmaster 

J.   Robert  Coulter,   B.A. 

St.  Andrew's  College,  Aurora,  Ont. 
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H.  H.  ANGUS  &  ASSOCIATES 
LIMITED 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

MECHANICAL 

ELECTRICAL      -      BOILER   PLANTS 

AIR  CONDITIONING 


15  ST.  MARY  STREET,  TORONTO  5 
ONTARIO 


HAMILTON 


WINNIPEG 


C.  D.  CARRUTHERS  &  WALLACE 
CONSULTANTS  LIMITED 

92   Yorkville  Ave.,  Toronto 

Consulting  Structural  Engineers 

GORDON    L.     WALLACE,    B.A.SC,     M.E.I.C,    P.ENG. 
CLARE   D.    CARRUTHERS,    B.A.SC,    M.E.I.C,    P.ENG. 

R.    L.    BOOTH,    B.A.SC,    M.E.I.C,    P.ENG. 

C    E.    WELSH,    B.A.SC,    M.E.I.C,    P.ENG. 
A.    A.    HEARNDEN 


JACK  CHISVIN   &  ASSOCIATES 
G.  GRANEK  &  ASSOCIATES 

Consulting  Electrical  and 
Mechanical  Engineers 

J.     CHISVIN,    P.ENG. 

K.    H.    EVANS,    P.ENG. 

G.    GRANEK,    P.ENG. 

B.    RUBIN,    P.ENG. 

D.    C    L.    TREBELL,    P.ENG. 

J.    M.   ANDERSEN,    P.ENG. 

F.     I.     SMITH,     P.ENG. 


the  story.  Building  up  the  Canadiana 
collection  has  been  a  labour  of  love, 
determination,  patience  and  skill.  The 
late  C.  W.  Jefferys  remarked  on  the 
knowledge  and  skill  of  its  donor,  who 
"has  not  just  contented  himself  with 
signing  the  cheques."  Dr.  Samuel  has 
carried  on  negotiations  by  cable  from 
a  hospital  bed,  and  for  a  rare  portrait 
of  General  Wolfe  spent  two  years 
fighting  for  government  permission 
to  take  his  purchase  out  of  Britain.  He 
still  sifts  through  dealers'  catalogues 
and  passes  personally  on  each  new 
acquisition.  Even  illness  which  con- 
fined him  to  his  home  last  winter 
failed  to  stop  his  collecting.  "I  got 
some  magnificent  things  while  I  was 
laid  up",  he  confided.  "After  all,  this 
has  been  a  life-long  hobby,  and  you 
don't  weaken  on  a  hobby." 

The  hobby  had  its  roots  in  a 
Canadian  stamp  collection  Dr. 
Samuel  began  as  a  youth.  It  was  re- 
inforced by  an  early  love  for  books; 
he  still  treasures  a  12-volume  set  of 
Parkman's  history  of  North  America, 
bought  with  a  hard-earned  $18,  three 
quarters  of  a  century  ago.  Finally, 
his  passion  for  Canadian  history  was 
inspired  by  two  memorable  years  at 
the  old  Model  School,  before  he  left 
it  at  14  to  enter  his  father's  business. 
The  lessons  he  learned  at  Model 
School,  some  of  which  he  still  can 
recite,  left  him  wondering,  "What 
can  I  do  to  resurrect  the  past?" 

It  was  some  years  before  he  had 
the  means  to  answer  that  question. 
Sigmund  Samuel  was  born  in  Con- 
federation year,  to  comfort  but  not 
great    wealth.    His    father    had    left 
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Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  has  shared 
in  Canadian  development  for 
seventy -five  years. 
Throughout  this  time,  C-I-R  has 
worked  closely  with  the  mining, 
construction,  pulp  and  paper, 
manufacturing  and  processing 
industries  in  the  interests  of 
Canada's  progress. 


Canadian 


Co. 

Limited 


Ingeraoll-Rand 

Head  Office:  Montreal,  Que.         Works:  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
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FISHER  TEDMAN   &   FISHER 
ARCHITECTS 

416    MOORE    AVENUE 
TORONTO    17,   ONTARIO 

RICHARD    A.     FISHER,     B.ARCH.,     M.R.A.I.C. 

BLAKE   H.    M.    TEDMAN,    B.ARCH.,    M.R.A.I.C. 

ALSON    FISHER,    B.ARCH.,    M.R.A.I.C. 

RONALD    M.    GLAISTER,    D.A.,    A.R.I.B.A. 


MARANI,  MORRIS  &  ALLAN 
ARCHITECTS 

1250     BAY     STREET 
TORONTO  5,   ONT. 

F.     H.     MARANI,     O.B.E.,     R.C.A.,     F.R.A.I.C. 

R.    S.    MORRIS,    B.ARCH.,    P.P.R.A.I.C,    R.C.A.,   F.R.I.B.A. 

M.    F.    ALLAN,    O.B.E.,    B.ARCH.,    M.R.A.I.C. 

J.     A.     ROBERTSON,     M.R.A.I.C. 

W.     R.     WINEGAR,     B.A.,     F.R.A.I.C. 

E.     W.     WRIGHT,     M.R.A.I.C. 

J.    E.    A.    SMITH,    B.ARCH.,    M.R.A.I.C. 

R.    A.    DICK,    M.ARCH.,     M.R.A.I.C,    A.R.I.B.A. 


PAGE     &     STEELE 

ARCHITECTS 

72  ST.   CLAIR  AVENUE   W., 
TORONTO  7,  ONT. 

FORSEY  PAGE,  F.R.A.I.C,  F.R.I.B.A.,  A.R.C.A. 
HARLAND  STEELE,  B.ARCH.,  F.R.A.I.C. 


MELVILLE  BOYCE,  B.ARCH.,  M.R.A.I.C. 

DEREK  BUCK,  M.R.A.I.C,  A.R.I.B.A. 
CLAUDE  JARRET,  M.R.A.I.C,  A.R.I.B.A. 


England  in  1843  as  a  cabin  boy  on  a 
sailing  ship  and,  by  way  of  New  York, 
Syracuse  and  Montreal,  arrived  in 
Toronto  12  years  later  just  as  King 
street  was  being  ripped  up  for  the 
installation  of  gas  mains.  Lewis 
Samuel  decided  to  set  up  in  business 
in  Toronto  with  his  older  brother 
Mark,  selling  gas  fixtures  and  other 
metal  goods.  The  business  prospered, 
but  when  Lewis  Samuel  died  in  1888, 
his  only  son  was  left  no  share  in  it. 
For  some  years  Sigmund  Samuel 
worked  as  a  salesman  for  his  cousins, 
eventually  gained  a  partnership,  and 
in  1935  became  sole  proprietor. 

A  devout  Jew  who  credits  his 
longevity  at  least  in  part  to  his 
religion's  dietary  laws,  Dr.  Samuel 
undoubtedly  has  been  influenced  by 
Judaism's  stress  on  good  deeds 
quietly  performed.  But  there  have 
been  at  least  two  other  guides  deter- 
mining his  philanthropy. 

One  was  a  decision,  early  in  life, 
that  there  was  no  use  in  simply  ac- 
cumulating money.  "As  long  as  I  had 
enough  for  myself,  and  to  provide 
reasonably  for  my  family,  that  was 
all  I  desired." 

The  other  has  been  a  life-long 
sense  of  obligation  to  the  community 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  from 
which  he  has  derived  his  income.  "I 
made  my  money  in  Canada",  he  once 
said,  "and  I  am  a  Canadian.  A  man 
has  to  show  his  appreciation  if  he 
can." 

In  both  beliefs  he  was  supported 
through  52  years  of  marriage  by  Leah 
May  Samuel,  who  until  her  death  in 
1950  was  as  prominent  as  he  in  com- 
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our  son 

is  not  like  other  boys 

Every  man  is  different  from  his  fellows.  And  so  is  every 
boy !  It  is  only  by  recognizing  this  fact  that  we  encourage 
a  respect  for  the  integrity  of  the  individual,  a  tolerance 
of  differences,  and  a  firm  belief  in  the  essential  dignity  of 
every  human  being.  At  Appleby  it  is  considered  one  of 
the  great  tasks  of  teaching  to  help  a  boy  mature  mentally, 
emotionally,  and  spiritually  ...  not  to  a  set  pattern,  but 
according  to  the  innate  qualities  with  which  he  has  been 
endowed.  In  addition,  an  outstanding  course  of  studies 
provides  entrance  to  all  Universities.  Classes  are  small. 
Hobbies  and  sports  are  encouraged.  Masters,  are  carefully 
chosen.  For  an  illustrated  prospectus,  write  the  Head- 
master. 

The  Rev.  Canon  J.  A.  M.  Bell,  Headmaster 
Oakville,  Ontario. 
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GORDON  S.  ADAMSON  &  ASSOCIATES 

ARCHITECTS 

52  ST.  CLAIR  AVENUE  EAST 
TORONTO,  ONTARIO 

GORDON     S.     ADAMSON,     B.ARCH.,     F.R.A.I.C.,     R.C.A. 
A.C.I.D. 

ASSOCIATES 

FREDERICK    E.    FLETCHER,    B.ARCH.,    M.R.A.I.C. 

JOHN     H.     BONNICK,    B.ARCH.,     M.R.A.I.C,     A.R.I.B.A. 

KENNETH     H.     FOSTER,     B.ARCH.,      M.R.A.I.C. 


MATHERS  &  HALDENBY 
ARCHITECTS 

10  ST.  MARY  STREET 
TORONTO  5,   ONTARIO 

A.    S.    MATHERS,    B.A.SC,    R.C.A. ,    F.R.A.I.C. 

E.    W.    HALDENBY,    B.A.SC,    F.R.A.I.C 

K.    A.     CAMERON,     B.ARCH.,     M.R.A.I.C. 

D.    C    HALDENBY,    B.ARCH.,    M.R.A.I.C. 

H.     R.     MCDONIC,     M.R.A.I.C. 

A.     R.     MOODY,    DIP. ARCH.,     M.R.A.I.C,     A. R.I. I 


NICHOLAS   FODOR  &   ASSOCIATES 
LIMITED 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

POWER    PLANTS 
INDUSTRIAL  PROCESSES     -     HEATING 

VENTILATION 
AIR-CONDITIONING  -  REFRIGERATION 
DISTRIBUTION   SYSTEMS 

TELEMARK  BLDG. 
38  CHARLES  ST.  E. 
TORONTO  5,  ONT. 


munity  projects,  among  them  as  a 
founder  of  the  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind. 

What  following  these  guides  has 
meant  to  Dr.  Samuel  is  summed  up 
in  a  single  statement  which  he  makes 
without  undue  pride:  "For  the  last 
twenty  years,  every  dollar  I  have  got 
from  my  business  I  have  given  to 
various  groups  like  the  University."  As 
for  the  broad  range  of  his  philan- 
thropy: "Whatever  develops  as  a 
need,  I  try  to  fit  into  my  means." 

In  return,  a  grateful  community  has 
honoured  him.  He  is  a  freeman  of  the 
City  of  Toronto  and  holds  its  Award 
of  Merit  medallion,  presented  to  him 
in  the  company  of  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Best  and  Dr.  Healey  Willan.  He  has 
honorary  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
from  the  Universities  of  Toronto  and 
Western  Ontario,  is  a  member  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Board  of 
Governors,  and  Honorary  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  Royal  Ontario  Museum. 
He  also  is  Honorary  President  of  Holy 
Blossom  Temple,  which  his  father 
founded,  and  of  the  Toronto  Western 
Hospital,  a  founding  member  of  the 
Art  Gallery  of  Toronto,  and  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Institute,  the  York  Club  and  Lambton 
Golf  and  Country  Club. 

When  Dr.  Samuel  turned  90,  he 
was  asked  to  comment  on  his  long  life. 
He  replied  with  a  verse  from  the  16th 
Psalm:  "The  lines  have  fallen  unto 
me  in  pleasant  places.  Surely,  I  have 
a  goodly  heritage." 

Over  the  years,  Sigmund  Samuel 
has  done  his  best  to  return  that 
heritage  to  Canada. 
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Why  does  Montreal  Trust  offer 

more  services 

than  those  of  Executor  and  Trustee? 


Because  Montreal  Trust  is  a 
modern  Trust  Company. 

When    old-fashioned    people 

say — Montreal  Trust,  a  modern 

company? — it   sounds   like    an 

accusation.  But,  how  else  could 

I  we  serve  our  clients  if  we  were 

;  not  ahead  of  the  times? 

Take  your  own  case.  You 
want  a  responsible  trust  com- 
pany to  be  your  executor  and 

!  trustee.  So  you  plan  your  estate 

I  with  Montreal  Trust.  And  sud- 
denly you  realize:  why  not  use 

j  some    of   their    other    services 

i  right  now? 

Your  investments,  for  in- 
i  stance.  Montreal  Trust  has  a 
'  complete  Investment  Depart- 
J  ment,  staffed  with  people  who 

are  skilled  in  research,  analysis 
j  and  investment  management, 
j  who  can  devote  their  full  time, 
i  knowledge  and  experience  to 
I  what  you  could  only  do  in  your 
j  spare  time.  Wouldn't  it  make 

sense  to  have  us   handle  your 

investments  ? 


Naturally,  the  same  thought 
applies  to  every  other  service 
which  Montreal  Trust  can  pro- 
vide for  you.  We  have  men  of 
wide  experience  in  all  financial 
and  economic  matters.  You  are 
assured  of  continuing,  uninter- 
rupted attention  and  supervision 
of  your  affairs,  based  on  know- 
ledge of  the  past,  geared  to  the 
developments  of  the  future. 

Whatever  the  size  of  your 
account  or  the  nature  of  the 
service  you  require — investment 
or  real  estate  management, 
estate  planning  or  a  pension 
fund,  or  any  other  personal  or 
corporate  trust  service — if  you 
want  personal,  responsible, 
knowledgeable  advice,  phone 
Montreal  Trust.  One  of  our 
Trust  Officers  will  be  pleased 
to  give  you  further  information. 


{ 


Montreal 

X  XvUST  Company 
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BORDEN,  ELLIOT,  KELLEY 
&    PALMER 

BARRISTERS   AND    SOLICITORS 

The  Bank  of  Canada  Building 
250   University  Ave.,  Toronto   1,  Ont. 
W.  A.  G.  Kelley,  Q.C. 
B.    V.    Elliot,    Q.C. 
K.  B.  Palmer,  Q.C. 
J.   T.    Johnson,    Q.C. 
Ian   G.   Wahn 

A.  D.    McAlpine 
H.    R.    MacEwen 

W.  Gibson  Gray,   Q.C. 

W.  L.  N.  Somerville,  Q.C. 

R.    C.    Meech 

H.    B.    Mayer 

R.    A.    Smith 

G.  E.  Creber 

J.   C.   Lyons 

J.    G.    Torrance 

J.  D.  Stevenson 

B.  Forman 

R.  A.  F.  Sutherland 
W.  R.  Tuer 
D.    A.    L.    Britnell 
K.    W.    Scott 
W.   R.   Murray 
D.    A.    B.    Steel 
D.  Holding 
J.    Munn 
J.  R.  C.  Cermac 
D.   F.   Nelson 
I.  DeB.  Thornley-Hall 
Tel.  EM.  6-1151  Cable  Address:   "BESK' 
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CASSELS,  BROCK  &  KELLEY 

BARRISTERS     AND     SOLICITORS 

Toronto   General  Trusts  Building 
255  Bay  Street,  Toronto   1,   Ont. 

G.    M.    Kelley,    Q.C. 
Hamilton    Cassels,    Q.C. 
Donald    Guthrie,    Q.C. 
Hamilton  Cassels  Jr. 
H.  Donald  Guthrie 
Aubrey  A.  Russell 
F.   Douglas  Gibson 

Cable    Address:    "SCOUGALL" 


Canada  Council  .  .from  Page  32 
R.  W.  Jeanes  of  Victoria  College,  for 
a  new  Canadian  Dictionary  of  English 
and  French. 

But  for  the  most  part,  the  grants 
have  been  designed  to  give  scholars 
the  time  and/or  money  to  pursue 
their  research  without  interruption. 
Next  to  the  Special  Senior  Awards, 
of  which  only  nine  have  been  ap- 
proved, the  most  important  award  in 
this  field  is  the  Senior  Research 
Fellowship,  which  is  tenable  for  a 
year  and  is  worth  about  $4,500  for  a 
married  professor,  plus  travel  costs. 

Professor  Robin  Harris,  of  the 
University  College,  Department  of 
English,  spent  last  year  as  a  Fellow  in 
a  pioneer  study  of  the  development 
of  Canadian  higher  education.  Pro- 
fessor Gerald  M.  Craig,  of  History, 
worked  in  Washington  on  the  ground- 
work for  a  book  on  the  rise  of  U.S. 
nationalism  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
century. 

Eight  others  have  been  awarded 
Senior  Research  Fellowships  and  23 
have  received  grants  in  aid  of  re- 
search   and    productive    scholarship. 

Two  such  grants,  to  Professors  T. 
F.  Mcllwraith  and  J.  N.  Emerson, 
enabled  the  Department  of  Anthro- 
pology to  cast  new  light  on  early 
Indian  life  through  research  in  a  re- 
mote area  north  of  Lake  Superior. 
Another  covered  many  of  the  ex- 
penses involved  in  a  new  book  by 
Professor  J.  D.  Ketchum  of  Psycho- 
logy, on  the  experiences  of  4,000 
British  civilians  interned  in  a  German 
camp  during  World  War  I.  Among 
them  was  Professor  Ketchum. 
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DELL 
CONSTRUCTION  CO.  LIMITED 


GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 


UNDER  CONTRACT  TO  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

2461     BLOOR    ST.   W.,   TORONTO 
TELEPHONE:    RO.    7-5495 


MEMBERS  OF: 


TORONTO   BUILDING   EXCHANGE 

ONTARIO   GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  ASSOCIATION 

CANADIAN   CONSTRUCTION  ASSOCIATION 
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DAY,    WILSON,    KELLY 
MARTIN  &  CAMPBELL 

BARRISTERS  AND  SOLICITORS 

250  University  Avenue 
Toronto  1,  Ont. 

Thomas    J.    Day,    Q.C. 

Roland  F.   Wilson,   Q.C,   LL.B. 

Arthur     Kelly,     Q.C. 

H.    Emerson    Martin,    Q.C. 

D.    F.    McDonald 

W.    Clarke    Campbell 

Robert  C.    White 

Robert  F.   Reid 

Ronald   Y.    W.    Campbell 

Jeffrey  K.  Smith 

M.  J.  Wheldrake 

C.    E.    WOOLLCOMBE 
W.    FlLIPIUK 


FERGUSON,  MONTGOMERY 
CASSELS  &  MITCHELL 

BARRISTERS  AND  SOLICITORS 

85  Richmond  St.  W., 
Toronto  1 ,  Ont. 


GEORGE   S.   P.   FERGUSON,  Q.C. 
ROBERT    S.    MONTGOMERY 
WALTER    G.    CASSELS 
JOHN    F.    MITCHELL 
DONALD    J.    MCKILLOP 
G.    DENNIS    LANE 
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Push-button from  Page  47 

got  this  bright  idea,  all  by  himself, 
of  building  a  machine  which  "fur- 
nishes the  student  with  an  invisible 
tutor,  right  there  at  his  elbow" 
(  science  -  fiction  -  miraculous  -  invention 
cliche).  The  Navy  took  a  dim  view 
of  him  because  he  was  so  original 
(genius-against-the- world  cliche),  but 
"this  dynamic  new  concept  is  being 
extended  into  virtually  every  area  of 
education  and  industry"  (happy-end- 
ing cliche).  That'll  fix  Sputnik;  now 
we  can  relax.  There  may  be  further 
problems,  but  this  wonder  boy  will 
take  care  of  them  (self-identification 
cliche) :  "He  would  like  to  work  out 
a  practical  solution  to  the  problem  of 
teaching  youngsters  to  read."  So 
would  a  fair  number  of  other  people. 
Teaching  machines  in  themselves  are 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of:  it  is  articles 
like  this  which  appeal  to  a  very  mis- 
chievous kind  of  mechanical  response. 

FATHER  SHOOK'S  GLOSSARY 

Readers  who  attack  a  magazine  from 
back  to  front  are  advised  to  skip  this  item 
until  they  have  read  the  Footnote  on  page 
35.  Otherwise  they  will  miss  the  fun. 
1— a:  "to  clutch"  (Holland) 
2— a:  "to  sprinkle"  (Henry  More) 
3— b:  "to  diminish,  wane"  (Nashe,  Hardy) 
or  c:  "hubbub"  (Swift),  "set  speech" 

( Milton ) 
"scarecrow"  ( Sidney ) 
"edge,  circumference"  ( Fuller ) 

"to    nestle,    be    snug"     (Herbert, 

Johnson ) 
8— a:    "enormous  affability"    (Wilson,   in 

jest) 

"school    companion"    (Wilson,    in 

jest) 

"to  sum  up"  ( Gayton,  Beverley ) 

"to  wander  off  course"   (Prynne, 

Coleridge ) 


4-1) 

5-c: 
6-b: 
7-a: 


9-b: 

10-£ 

11-t 


; 


Girls,  the  best  way  I  know  to  keep  your 
family  on  the  road  to  success,  is  through  a 
good  healthy  savings  account.  When  you've 
got  money  in  the  bank  you  can  pay  cash  for 
the  things  you  want,  and  take  advantage  of 
opportunity.  Know  where  my  husband  and 
I  saved  the  money  to  buy  this  new  car? 


THE  BANK  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA,  naturally 
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TORY,  ARNOLD,  WARDLAW, 
WHITTAKER  &  TORY 

BARRISTERS   AND    SOLICITORS 

50  King  Street  West,  Toronto,  Canada 

J.  S.  D.  Tory,   Q.C.,   S.J.D. 

E.  G.  Arnold,  Q.C. 

D.  R.  Wardlaw 

W.  J.  Whittaker 

John  A.  Tory 

James    M.    Tory 

W.  J.  DesLauriers 

C.  G.   Ebers 

J.    E.    Brassard 

A.  A.    Binnington 

B.  W.  Shields 
J.  R.  Husband 

D.  J.    Mackey 

Counsel: 
Cecil  A.  Wright,  Q.C,  LL.D. 
Cable  Address:    "JONTOR" 


ALLWARD  &  GOUINLOCK 
ARCHITECTS 

245  Davenport  Road 
Toronto  5. 

Hugh   L.   Allward,   F.R.A.I.C, 
F.R.I.B.A.,    R.C.A. 

G.   Roper   Gouinlock,    B.A.Sc, 
F.R.A.I.C. 

Douglas  E.  Catto,  B.Arch., 
F.R.A.I.C. 

Gordon  L.  Fowler,   B.  Arch., 
M.R.A.I.C. 

Peter  A.  Allward,   B.Arch., 
M.R.A.I.C. 

Associates 
W.  Ralph  Kinsman,  M.R.A.I.C. 

A.    E.    Watson,   M.R.A.I.C. 


African  Prospects .  .  from  Page  57 
association  between  whites  and  blacks 
—between  Europeans  and  Africans. 

Africans  must  learn  to  live  amicably 
with  brother  Africans  in  an  increas- 
ingly modern  world.  They  must  also 
live  with  Europeans — with  Europeans 
who  are  the  sons  and  daughters,  or 
the  grandsons  and  granddaughters,  of 
the  original  settlers,  who  know  no 
other  home  than  Africa,  who  want  to 
continue  to  live  there,  and  who  be- 
lieve they  have  an  equal  right  to  do 
so.  The  riddle  of  the  future  relation- 
ship of  the  "white"  and  "black" 
Africans  cannot  be  answered  by  the 
doctrine  of  "apartheid"  and  the  fact 
of  European  domination.  It  would  be 
equally  unfortunate  if  it  were  solved 
by  an  arbitrary  and  sanguinary  African 
domination  and  by  the  wholesale 
flight  of  the  Europeans  from  large 
parts  of  the  continent.  For  a  long  time 
to  come,  Africans  will  need  European 
skills  and  European  training  and  ex- 
perience; but  they  have  now  reached 
a  point  at  which  they  can  accept 
them  only  in  terms  of  a  partnership 
which  will  promote  equality  and  pre- 
vent discrimination.  The  British 
Colonies  and  protectorates  in  Central 
Africa — the  Federation  of  Rhodesia 
and  Nyasaland,  Kenya  and  Tangan- 
yika— are  multiracial  communities, 
with  considerable  European  and 
Asian  minorities.  They  have  already 
taken  long  strides  towards  African 
self-government  and  racial  partner- 
ship. They  have  a  better  chance  than 
many  African  communities  of  proving 
that  genuine  multiracial  states  can 
exist. 
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Your  product's 
shipshape 
in  H&D 
corrugated 
boxes 


50   HINDI &DAUCH 


JtAotU** 


Subsidiary  of  St.   Lawrence  Corporation   Limited 

AUTHORITY  ON  PACKAGING 

TORONTO  3,  ONTARIO 


George  h.  Riches,  q.c. 

PATENTS,  TRADEMARKS, 

UNFAIR  COMPETITION 

AND 

RELATED  CAUSES  EXCLUSIVELY 

Suite  812-20 
67  Yongc  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario 

EM.  6-7793 
Cables:  "PATENTS  — Toronto" 
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EXPORT 

PLAIN    or    FILTER    TIP 
CIGARETTES 


THE  WONDERFUL  WORLD 
OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Crewmen  aboard  the  U.S.  Navy's 
Polaris  missile-firing  submarine  will  be 
able  to  pick  up  academic  credit  during 
patrols,  by  using  the  submarine's  library 
and  a  Harvard  University  extension 
course  on  film.  It  is  the  first  time  Harvard 
has  offered  extension  courses  outside 
Boston. 

A   FAMILY   OF   EIGHT   TlBETANS,    including 

a  scholarly  lama  and  a  Bhuddist  monk, 
will  spend  the  next  three  years  at  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  as  a  living  research 
resource  for  a  new  Centre  for  Tibetan 
Research. 

Soviet  workers,  enrolled  in  evening  and 
correspondence  courses  in  technical  and 
agricultural  institutes,  get  300  days  offj 
from  their  jobs  during  a  five-year  study 
period.  They  use  the  time  to  write  exami- 
nations, complete  essential  laboratory 
work,  and  generally  keep  up  with  regular 
students. 

When  their  new  residence  was  not 
completed  on  schedule  this  fall,  95  co-eds 
moved  into  $6.50  to  $14-a-day  hotel 
rooms  at  University  of  Pennslvania  ex- 
pense. Only  one  change  was  made  in  the 
rooms,  all  TV  sets  were  removed. 

Eighteen  students  from  Minnesota 
State  College,  touring  U.S.  armed  forces 
bases  in  a  production  of  "Wonderful 
Town",  were  promised  full  college 
credits  for  performances  in  Greenland, 
Baffin  Island,  Iceland  and  Newfoundland. 
The  tour  is  considered  an  extension  ofl 
their  dramatic  course. 

At  Mount  Holyoke  College,  Massa- 
chusetts, third-year  students  offered  fresh- 
men a  95-page  profile  of  the  faculty, 
illustrated  biographies  unveiled  profes- 
sorial interests  ranging  from  gardening 
to  dog-obedience  training,  previous  jobs 
as  a  new  reporter,  opera  star  and  ship-' 
ping  line  clerk. 

( Continued  on  page  88 ) 
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"1  I  A  SAVINGS  ACCOUNT 
1  STRICTLY  FOR  SAVING 


WATCH  YOUR 
SAVINGS  RISE 

with  The  Royal  Bank 
Account  Plan 


Open  a  Royal  Bank  Personal  Chequing 
Account  for  paying  bills.  Keep  your  Savings 
Account  strictly  for  saving.  This  way  you 
avoid  the  temptation  to  dip  into  your 
savings  .  .  .  can  watch  your  balance  rise  with 
every  deposit  you  make.  Let  us  set  up  a 
2-Account  Plan  for  you. 

THE  ROYAL  BANK  OF  CANADA 


A  PERSONAL 
CHEQUING  ACCOUNT 
FOR  PAYING  BILLS 
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THE   WONDERFUL  WORLD 

( Continued  from  page  86 ) 

Erle  Stanley  Gardner,  mystery  writer- 
creator  of  Perry  Mason,  has  given  the 
University  of  Texas  a  unique  library  in- 
cluding all  his  secret  plot  methods  and 
notes  showing  how  his  plots  were  con- 
structed. Texas  already  had  criminology 
collections  of  Conan  Doyle  and  Ellery 
Queen. 

The  history  of  space  is  offered  as  a 
forward-looking  academic  course  at 
University  of  Colorado. 

Professors  on  many  U.S.  campuses  are 
being  graded  by  their  students,  accord- 
ing to  undergraduate  leaders  of  the 
United  States  National  Student  Associa- 
tion. Explained  one  representative:  "If  a 
professor  can  evaluate  how  much  educa- 
tion he  thinks  we  receive,  then  we 
should  be  able  to  say  how  much  the 
professor  gives  us." 

It  took  18  years,  but  the  cash  gift  of 
the  class  of  1942— matched  by  '43, 
doubled  by  '48  and  quadrupled  by  '60 
—finally  took  the  intended  form  at  Uni- 
versity of  Utah:  a  handsome  carillon  of 
50  bells  plus  a  Westminster  strike  of  the 
hour. 

Emory  University,  in  Georgia,  is  using 
staff  members,  educators  from  other 
campuses,  and  local  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  in  an  exhaustive  evaluation 
of  every  phase  of  its  operations,  part  of 
planning  future  development. 

Trucking  firms  which  donated  money 
to  a  bursary  fund  instead  of  sending  cus- 
tomers gifts  last  Christmas,  gave  $36,400 
to  Ontario  and  Quebec  universities  and 
undergraduates  this  fall. 

Freshmen  have  reen  barred  from  driv- 
ing cars  at  Montana  State  University.  So 
have  students  who  drop  below  a  "C" 
grade.  The  new  "earn  the  right  to  drive" 
policy  reflects  a  shortage  of  parking  space 
as  well  as  a  belief  that  gasoline  and 
grades  don't  mix. 


For  the  first  time  in  35  years,  Johns 
Hopkins  School  of  Medicine  is  increas- 
ing enrolment,  from  75  to  90  students 
in  a  class.  About  1,000  students  apply 
for  admission  each  fall. 

Stanford  University  will  open  a  Tokyo 
campus  on  April  1  for  advanced  students 
specializing  in  Far  Eastern  studies,  with 
tuition  fees,  including  round-trip  air 
passage,  the  same  as  on  the  home 
campus.  Stanford  already  has  similar 
units  in  Germany,  France  and  Italy. 

University  of  Virginia's  atomic  reactor, 
most  powerful  in  the  U.S.  South,  has 
reached  its  full  million-watt  power,  now 
is  producing  isotopes  for  experimental 
work   in   medicine,   physics,   biology. 

A     former     cheerleader     has     given 
Indiana  University  a  new  annual  scholar-   j 
ship,  its  first  for  enthusiastic  and  inspira-   I 
tional  cheerleading. 

For  extension  students  in  the  centre  jj 
of  the  province,  University  of  British 
Columbia  has  stationed  a  full-time  staff 
member  in  Prince  George,  B.C.,  to  offer 
three  University  courses  in  English 
literature  at  the  local  high  school. 

Economic  problems  of  disarmament  are 
being  studied  in  a  new  Columbia  Uni- 
versity graduate  course.  Sample  queries: 
How  will  unions  meet  layoffs  in  defence 
industries?  How  can  we  best  absorb 
scientific  and  engineering  talent  now 
devoted  to  the  military  field?  Where 
will  defence  plants  find  new  industries? 
Answers  to  the  questions,  say  Columbia's 
staff,  should  strengthen  the  West's  dis- 
armament hand. 

Civil  engineering  concerns  itself  with 
smog,  radioactive  waste,  water  shortages 
and  traffic  congestion  in  a  new  curri- 
culum introduced  by  M.I.T.  Aimed  at 
the  complexities  of  engineering  man's 
environment,  the  new  curriculum  takes 
into  account  population  increase,  rapid 
technological  advances  and  pollution, 
may  include  courses  in  biological,  social 
and  political  factors  in  engineering. 
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THE 

MACKENZIE  KING 

RECORD 

Volume  I, 

1939-1944 

by  J.  W.  Pickersgill 

From  Mr.  King's  detailed  and 
meticulously  kept  diary,  Mr. 
Pickersgill  draws  an  amazing  re- 
cord of  King's  leadership  of  the 
Government  of  Canada  from 
September  1939  to  May  1944. 
Mainly  in  Mr.  King's  own  words, 
the  book  reveals  the  background 
of  many  of  the  most  exciting  and 
important  events  of  the  war  years. 
It  shows  in  particular,  the  inter- 
relationship between  Mackenzie 
King  and  his  Cabinet  ministers, 
and  between  the  governments  of 
Canada,  the  United  States,  and 
Britain. 

"Mr.  Pickersgill  has  made  a  living 
history  of  the  intriguing  diary  of 
a  great  and  strange  man." — 
/.  Norman  Smith,  The  Ottawa 
Journal 
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GUIDE 

TO  SCIENCE 

by  Isaac  Asimov 

Reading  with  all  the  excitement 
of  a  detective  story,  here  is  a 
book  that  presents  a  panorama  of 
modern  science.  Written  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  general  reader,  it 
illuminates  dark  corners,  explains 
basic  ideas,  highlights  important 
developments,  and  points  out  the 
meaning  of  twentieth-century 
scientific  discoveries  for  life  today. 

Over  1 ,000  pages  Boxed  set  of 
2  illustrated  volumes  $15.00 
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provides   comfort   all   year  'round   for   modern 
homes,  offices    and   hospitals.    Keeps    out    the 
cold   in   winter  and   the   heat   in   summer. 
*T.M.  Reg. 

SAFETY  GLASS 

for    installations    where    safety    goes    hand-in- 
hand   with   clear,   undistorted   vision. 


GREEN  CHALKBOARD 

is  easy  and  restful  on  the  eyes.  It  is 
ideal  for  schools,  staff-training  and 
industrial    applications. 
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You'll  find  that  there's  a  branch  of  The  Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  close-by,  with  a  friendly,  efficient  staff 
ready  to  be  of  assistance  to  you.  Whatever  your  bank- 
ing needs,  see  The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  first! 

THE  CANADIAN 
BANK  OF  COMMERCE 

Over   850    Branches   cover   Canada. 
Offices   in   London,    Eng.,    United    States,   The   West    Indies   and    Bahamas. 
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THE  CROWN  LIFE  OF  CANADA 

First  in  Tradition  .   .   . 

From  its  inception  in  1900,  the  Crown  Life  has  held 

uncompromising  principles,  which  have  guided  its  management  into 

building  the  largest  Canadian  Life  Insurance  company  organized 

in  the  Twentieth  Century. 

For  more  lhan  half  a  century  it  has  provided  life 

insurance  plans  and  services  geared  to  Canada's  expanding  economy  and 

worthy  of  the  trust  and  confidence  of  Canadians  in  every  walk 

of  life.  These  plans  and  services  have  been  made  available 

throughout  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  the  Caribbean 

countries  with  equal  success,  and  have  made  good  friends  for 

Canada  throughout  the  western  world. 

Crown  Life 
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Insurance  Company 
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"There  is  nothing  which  has  yet  been  contrived  by  man, 
by  which  so  much  happiness  is  produced 
as  by  a  good  tavern  or  inn. " 

Samuel  ||g|lnson  1776 


The  Park  Plaza  proves  the  words  of 
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comfort,  food  and  service  in  the  old 
traditional  way. 
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Canadian  business  threw  its  decisive  weight  behind 

a  united  community  of  scholars  and  its  graduates  to  make 

1959-60  a  turning  point  in  University  of  Toronto  history 
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How  the  Victory  Was  Won 


The  National  Fund  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  in  Association 
with  the  Federated  Arts  Colleges  was 
an  unqualified  triumph.  When  the 
campaign  officially  ended  in  May, 
1960,  gifts  and  pledges  for  new  build- 
ings amounted  to  $15,026,424.  By 
December  the  total  had  grown  to 
$15,338,428,  more  than  $2,700,000 
over  the  minimum  objective  of 
$12,600,000.  Thus  the  largest  fund- 
raising  campaign  ever  attempted  bv  a 
Canadian  university  became  the  most 
successful. 

The  campaign  illustrated  the  unity 
of  Toronto's  commonwealth  of  scholars 
as  had  few  events  since  the  University 
Act  of  1906.  For  the  first  time,  Uni- 


versity College,  Victoria,  Trinity,  and 
St.  Michael's,  and  all  the  faculties, 
institutes  and  schools  of  the  University 
joined  in  a  single  financial  effort. 

It  confirmed  Canada's  appreciation 
of  the  University  as  a  great  national 
force  which  must  be  nourished  for  the 
good  of  all.  More  than  1,600  cor- 
porations across  the  countrv  gave  to 
the  National  Fund,  and  on  a  scale 
never  before  seen  in  a  Canadian  uni- 
versity financial  campaign. 

In  their  thousands,  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  University  contributed 
time  and  money  generously  and  with 
affection.  "We  have  emerged  with  a 
new  confidence  in  our  strength,"  said 
President    Claude    Bissell.    "With    the 


Facing  page:  In  the  King  street,  Toronto,  vaults  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce, 
National  Fund  co-Chairmen  M.  Wallace  McCutcheon,  left,  and  Neil  J.  McKinnon 
wound  up  their  campaign  with  this  symbolic  presentation  of  $15,026,424  to  Dr. 
Claude  Bissell,  President  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  Painted  on  the  photograph  are 
graph  lines  which  reveal  the  anatomy  of  victory.  During  six  months  of  intensive 
effort,  more  than  $6,000,000  (heavy  line)  was  collected  in  advance  gifts  from 
relatively  few  donors,  mainly  corporations  (dotted  line).  Then,  during  University  of 
Toronto  Month — November,  1959 — the  daily  number  of  both  donors  and  dollars  shot 
upwards.  The  dollar  curve  did  not  start  to  flatten  out  until  January.  The  daily  number 
of  donors  did  not  begin  to  lose  momentum  until  March. 


growth  of  a  vigorous,  well  informed 
and  geographically  representative 
Alumni,  there  will  be  no  problem  or 
challenge  we  cannot  meet." 

The  pattern  of  victory  took  shape 
in  the  Board  Room  and  Senate 
Chamber  of  Simcoe  Hall  and  in  Fac- 
ulty common  rooms  the  breadth  of  the 
campus.  The  Board  of  Governors  ap- 
pointed two  of  its  members,  M. 
Wallace  McCutcheon  and  Neil  J. 
McKinnon,  as  co-Chairmen  of  the  Na- 
tional Fund  and  then  made  personal 
contributions  of  $462,400  to  get  them 
started.  These  gifts  were  in  addition 
to  donations  by  corporations  with 
which  various  governors  are  associated. 

The  teaching  and  administrative 
staffs  of  the  University,  which  would 
play  such  significant  roles  throughout 
the  campaign,  gave  $412,870,  the 
largest  staff  contribution  ever  recorded 
in  North  America. 

More  than  5,000  graduates  volun- 
teered as  campaign  workers  and 
16,728  graduates  gave  $3,517,587. 
This  amount*,  23  percent  of  the  total, 
was  remarkable  because  time  and 
geography  permitted  personal  calls  on 
fewer  than  half  of  those  listed  in 
graduate  records. 

The  undergraduates,  who  gave 
their  exuberant  best  to  the  whole 
campaign,  collected  $50,000  in  one 
night  of  knocking  on  doors  in  resi- 
dential areas. 


Governors,  administrators,  teachers, 
graduates,  undergraduates — this  was 
the  army  which  the  National  Fund 
deployed  to  look  for  allies.  And  what 
allies  they  found!  Canadian  business, 
big  and  small,  threw  its  decisive 
weight  into  the  campaign.  There  is 
no  way  to  estimate  the  market  value 
of  the  time  and  energy  given  by  the 
heads  of  corporations  and  their  high- 
salaried  executives.  But  what  they 
gave  in  hard  cash  is  on  the  record: 
1,612  contributions  totalling  $10,522,- 
580,  slightly  more  than  70  percent  of 
all  the  money  raised. 

The  National  Fund  grew  out  of  the 
University's  decision  to  help  solve 
Canada's  crisis  in  higher  education. 
In  1956,  Lt.-Col.  W.  E.  Phillips,  the 
Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  took  the  first  steps  in  a 
University  development  plan  which, 
bv  1970,  will  provide  facilities  for 
23,000  students  (instead  of  the  pres- 
ent 15,000),  will  greatly  alter  the  geo- 
graphical heart  of  Toronto,  and  mav 
cost  $100,000,000. 

As  detailed  planning  proceeded,  19 
specific  building  projects  were  sched- 
uled for  the  five-year  period  ending 
in  1963.  The  cost  of  this  major  phase 
will  be  $52,359,000,  slightly  more 
than  half  of  which  should  be  covered 
by  Provincial  Government  and  Canada 
Council  grants.  It  was  decided  to  seek 
a  minimum  of  $12,600,000  in  a  public 


*  While  the  figures  and  percentages  given  for  the  various  categories  of  donors  are 
correct  in  each  instance,  there  is  some  duplication.  For  example,  the  donation  of  a 
professor  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  is  claimed  as  a  Staff  contribution  by 
those  who  canvassed  the  teaching  staff,  and  as  an  Alumni  contribution  by  his  faculty 
or  college  committee.  Where  is  the  Solomon  to  rule  on  which  allegiance  prevailed? 
The  Fund's  grand  total,  therefore,  is  smaller  than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 


appeal  which  would  be  called  the  Na- 
tional Fund,  and  to  rely  on  bequests 
and  special  gifts  and  grants  for  the 
remaining  $12,000,000.  As  there 
could  be  no  guarantee  that  the  final 
$12,000,000  would  be  forthcoming, 
every  effort  would  be  made  to  put  the 
National  Fund  well  over  the  top. 

In  preparation  for  the  National 
Fund,  the  University's  whole  system 
of  records  was  revamped  with  the  aid 
of  additional  staff,  and  modern  filing 
and  addressing  equipment.  When  the 
campaign  started,  the  Department  of 
Graduate  Records  had  confirmed  ad- 
dresses for  more  than  70,000  degree 
holders.  It  has  since  added  certificate 
and  diploma  holders,  and  is  now  en- 
gaged in  tracing  students  who  left  the 
University  before  completing  their 
courses.  Within  a  year  the  Depart- 
ment will  have  cards  for  at  least 
115,000  alumni  around  the  world.  To 
illustrate  the  magnitude  of  this  con- 
tinuing effort,  there  are,  in  an  average 
month,  fifteen  hundred  address 
changes  for  the  70,000  graduates 
alone. 

Embarking  on  the  important  task  of 
informing  the  general  public  about  the 
National  Fund  and  the  University's 
needs,  the  Public  Information  Commit- 
tee engaged  Canadian  Facts  Ltd.  to 
find  out  what  the  citizens  in  Metropo- 
litan Toronto  thought  they  knew  about 
the  University.  The  studv  uncovered 
some  misconceptions  about  the  cost  of 
higher  education,  and  to  these  the 
Committee  energetically  addressed  it- 
self through  press,  radio  and  television. 
But,  in  general,  the  report  revealed 
tremendous    pride   in    the    University 


and  true  understanding  of  its  national 
role  and  need  for  public  support.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  gratifying  docu- 
ments ever  to  reach  the  desks  of 
University  administrators. 

The  most  meticulous  research  and 
planning  of  all  was  involved  in  a 
study  of  the  Canadian  business  com- 
munity. The  balance  sheets  for  hun- 
dreds of  corporations  were  examined 
by  a  corporate  research  committee 
which  drew  up  a  financial  picture  of 
each  prospect  and  showed  its  position 
within  a  given  industry  or  trade.  Then 
the  precise  sum  which  each  company 
could  in  all  fairness  be  asked  to  con- 
tribute was  arrived  at  and  canvassers 
set  out  to  collect  that  much  or  more. 

Co-Chairmen  McKinnon  and  Mc- 
Cutcheon  distained  the  role  of  arm- 
chair generals  and  moved  into  the 
thick  of  the  campaign.  Travelling 
thousands  of  miles  to  plead  the  Uni- 
versity's cause  in  board  rooms  and 
executive  offices,  the  president  of  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  and  the 
vice-president  and  managing  director 
of  Argus  Corporation  made  a  formid- 
able team  indeed.  Early  in  the  cam- 
paign, a  captain  of  industry  dubbed 
them  the  Inevitable  Twins. 

The  title  stuck,  although  the  co- 
Chairmen  seized  every  opportunity  to 
point  to  the  behind-the-scenes  work  of 
Colonel  Phillips,  the  effective  labours 
of  their  thousands  of  volunteers,  and 
the  solid  support  of  the  University 
community. 

Heads  of  colleges,  deans  of  facul- 
ties, and  professors  with  heavy  teach- 
ing and  research  commitments  threw 
themselves    zestfully    into    the    cam- 


A  PROMISE  GIVEN,  A  PROMISE  KEPT 

In  October,  1959,  the  National  Fund  co-Chairmen  presented  a  wooden  key  to  the 

President  of  the  Students'  Administrative  Council,  a  symbol,  they  said,  of  the  pledge 

to  open  new  doors  at  Varsity.  In  October,  1960,  the  corner-stone  was  laid  for  Sidney 

Smith  Hall,  largest  of  the  buildings  made  possible  by  National  Fund  donors. 


paign.  The  President,  whom  Colonel 
Phillips  referred  to  as  "our  intellectual 
Gibraltar  and  mountain  of  energy", 
set  a  fast  pace  for  his  colleagues. 
Campaign  literature  was  one  of  the 
areas  which  commanded  Dr.  Bissell's 
close  attention.  He  was  determined 
that  every  item  of  printed  material 
would  reflect  the  quality  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  University,  and  that  no 
"gimmicks"  would  cheapen  the  public 
appeal.  He  prepared  the  outlines  and 
supplied  much  of  the  text  for  the  two 
principal  brochures  used  during  the 
campaign. 

The  cover  photograph  for  one  of 
the  brochures,  "Graduates  for  a  New 
Age",  which  showed  a  graduate  kneel- 
ing to  receive  his  degree  from  the 
Chancellor,  illustrated  the  close  atten- 


tion paid  to  detail  by  the  University's 
leaders.  The  pose  was  suggested  by 
the  President.  The  size  of  the  photo- 
graph and  its  position  on  the  page 
was  decided  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors. 

The  Public  Information  Committee, 
headed  by  George  Lawrence,  of 
Imperial  Oil  Ltd.,  and  consisting  of 
some  of  Canada's  best  known  ad- 
vertising and  public  relations  practi- 
tioners, held  fast  to  the  University's 
uncompromising  policy  on  every  pub- 
licity front  in  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  town  and  gown  co-operation  on 
record. 

With  generous  help  from  news- 
papers, radio  and  television  stations, 
motion  picture  theatres,  service  clubs, 
and    national    advertisers,    this    com- 
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mittee  carried  the  University's  story 
to  virtually  every  Ontario  family  and 
into  principal  centres  across  Canada. 
A  bureau  was  established  to  cope  with 
requests  for  speakers  from  the  Univer- 
sity. At  the  height  of  the  campaign, 
seven  or  eight  speaking  engagements 
in  one  evening  were  common  and  in 
many  instances  a  film  about  the  Uni- 
versity was  screened  as  well.  A  Uni- 
versity booth  staffed  by  students,  was 
set  up  at  the  Canadian  National  Ex- 
hibition. 

Although  work  had  started  on 
advance  gifts  six  months  earlier, 
November,  1959 — proclaimed  "Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Month"  by  Mayor 
Nathan  Phillips — was  the  National 
Fund's  pivot.  In  this  month  were  con- 
centrated most  of  the  events  which 
focussed  public  interest  on  the  Uni- 
versity. It  began  with  Homecoming 
Weekend  and  a  Hart  House  breakfast 
for  canvassers.  It  ended  with  the 
undergraduate  "blitz"  of  residential 
areas.  Six  months  later,  co-Chairmen 
McCutcheon  and  McKinnon  declared 
the  campaign  officially  over  and 
staged  a  victory  celebration  for  Na- 
tional Fund  workers. 

A  day  or  two  later,  in  his  office 
on  Toronto  street,  Mr.  McCutcheon 
sipped  tea  and  talked  to  Fergus 
Cronin,  a  magazine  writer,  about  the 
campaign. 

"Actually,"  he  said,  "if  we  include 
the  $2.4  million  pledged  over  ten 
years  by  Metropolitan  Toronto  for 
schools  of  business  and  social  work, 
the  total  amount  generated  by  the 
campaign  would  amount  to  over  $17/2 
million." 


The  campaign  as  a  whole,  said  Mr. 
McCutcheon,  differed  from  other 
large  capital  campaigns  in  Toronto  in 
that  the  others  were  largely  local.  The 
National  Fund,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  accepted  by  businessmen  right 
across  Canada  as  being  a  national 
appeal.  "The  University  is  regarded  as 
a  national  asset,"  he  said,  "and  cor- 
porations largely  removed  from  an 
interest  in  Toronto  or  Ontario  made 
contributions  on  that  basis." 

Another  national  aspect,  he  said,  is 
the  fact  that  a  great  many  of  the 
university's  alumni  are  scattered 
throughout  Canada. 

"What  pleases  me  particularly,"  he 
added,  "is  the  fact  that  almost  a 
quarter  of  the  money  was  raised  from 
among  the  alumni,  indicating  an  in- 
creasing sense  of  responsibility." 

Mr.  McCutcheon  pointed  out  that 
universities  in  Canada  obtain  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  contributions 
from  large  corporations  than  do 
American  universities,  and  probably 
will  continue  to  do  so.  The  reason  for 
this,  he  said,  is  because  the  United 
States  has  more  wealthy  families.  Of 
$82  million  raised  in  a  recent  Harvard 
University  campaign,  only  two  per- 
cent came  from  large  corporations.  In 
contrast,  about  70  percent  of  the  Na- 
tional Fund  gifts  came  from  com- 
panies. 

"We've  had  a  very  gratifying  re- 
sponse from  the  Canadian  subsidiaries 
of  American  manufacturing  and  in- 
dustrial companies,"  he  said.  "This 
indicates  that  they  realize  the  pattern 
of  university  support  in  Canada  is 
different  from  the  United  States,  and 


that  in  Canada  they  want  to  be 
Canadian." 

The  University  said  "Thank  you" 
on  May  the  10th.  At  an  afternoon 
meeting  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  Dr. 
Bissell  presented  to  each  co-Chairman 
a  bound  volume  of  letters  from  33 
heads  of  University  divisions  and 
senior  administrative  officials.  Typical 
was  the  letter  from  Principal  M.  St.  A. 
Woodside  of  University  College,  who 
thanked  the  two  leaders  for  "great  gifts 
of  mind  and  personality  ...  of  time 
and  sheer  toil"  and  added  them  to 
the  select  group  of  Founders  of  the 
University. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  then  made  a  presentation. 
So  brilliant  a  success,  said  Colonel 
Phillips,  should  be  enshrined  in  some- 
thing more  permanent  than  parch- 
ment. He  unveiled  a  stainless  steel 
plaque  which  will  be  installed  in  one 
of  the  new  buildings  on  the  West 
Campus.  It  bears  the  following  in- 
scription: 

"This  plaque  has  been  placed  here 
to  record  the  gratitude  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  M.  Wallace  McCutcheon  and 
Neil  J.  McKinnon,  co-Chairmen  of  the 
National  Fund  for  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  Association  with  the  Fed- 
erated Arts  Colleges,  November  1959 
to  May  1960." 

Colonel  Phillips  enlarged  upon  this 
theme  a  few  hours  later  at  a  dinner 
in  the  Great  Hall  of  Hart  House.  He 
said  the  Inevitable  Twins  had  sup- 
plied fire,  imagination  and  guiding 
effort  to  the  campaign.  Thev  had  left 
the  University  immeasurably  in  their 
debt.   Before  the  Fund  opened,  pro- 


fessional advisors  had  said  the  Univer- 
sity would  be  lucky  even  with  super- 
lative leadership  to  raise  $9,000,000. 
For  the  co-Chairmen,  who  had  raised 
more  than  $15,000,000,  another  ad- 
jective obviously  had  to  be  coined — 
super-superlative. 

Replying,  both  Mr.  McCutcheon 
and  Mr.  McKinnon  emphasized  that 
they  had  accepted  the  plaque  that 
afternoon  on  behalf  of  all  the  volun- 
teer workers. 

Mr.  McKinnon  said  the  campaign, 
which  had  raised  more  than  any  other 
Canadian  university  capital  funds 
drive  in  history,  was  a  victory  for  the 
whole  Fund  organization  and  for  the 
Universitv  of  Toronto  itself.  Com- 
panies which,  he  said,  had  never 
before  supported  capital  fund  drives 
for  higher  education  had  recognized 
the  University  of  Toronto  contribution 
to  other  campuses  and  other  com- 
munities. 

Dr.  Bissell  closed  the  evening  with 
tributes  to  those  who  had  worked  be- 
hind the  scenes  in  the  Fund,  begin- 
ning with  Colonel  Phillips  "who  by 
his  constant  support  and  direction 
enabled  this  campaign  to  be  launched 
and  to  be  carried  forward  to  its  suc- 
cessful conclusion",  and  passing  on  to 
the  "company  commanders  of  the 
action,  the  hard-working  committee 
chairmen  and  vice-chairmen"  and  his 
own  senior  administrative  staff.  He 
continued: 

"This  campaign  will  have  many 
beneficial  results  over  and  above  the 
money  it  has  raised.  Without,  it  has 
made  new  friends  for  us  and  strength- 
ened our  ties  with  old  ones.  Within, 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  SAYS  "THAXK  YOU" 

On  the  facing  page,  President  Claude  Bissell  is  seen  with  the  Fund  co-Chairmen  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  after  presenting  each  of  them  with  a  volume  of  letters  from 
senior  members  of  the  staff.  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  E.  Phillips,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  above,  unveiled  a  plaque  expressing  the  I  niversity's  gratitude 

for  their  leadership. 


it  has  given  us  a  deepened  conscious- 
ness of  our  common  allegiance  and 
our  common  goals.  It  has  given  to 
federation  a  lively  significance  such 
as  it  has  never  known  before;  and  in 
part  because  of  it,  we  face  our  prob- 
lems with  verve,  frankness  and  optim- 
ism. Nothing  has  given  me  more  satis- 
faction than  the  response  of  the  staff. 
The  University7  can  prosper  onlv  if  the 
staff  has  faith  in  it;  and  the  staff  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  has  said 
with  ringing  unanimitv  that  thev  have 
such  a  faith,  and  have  it  in  great 
abundance. 

"Like  manv  here,  I  feel  a  sense  of 
relief  and  elation  that  the  campaign 
is  finished,   at  least  in  its  major  out- 


lines. At  the  same  time.  I  must  confess 
to  feeling  a  little  sad,  because,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  have  enjoyed  every 
minute  of  it.  particularly  the  chance 
it  has  given  me  to  work  closelv  with 
the  co-Chairmen  and  the  members  of 
the  central  management  committee, 
and  the  opportunity  of  meeting  sev- 
eral thousand  Varsity  graduates  both 
near  and  far.  But  I  take  satisfaction 
in  the  thought  that  these  events  today 
are  not  an  end.  but  rather  a  begin- 
ning, and  that  in  future  years  we  shall 
look  back  upon  this  campaign,  not  as 
an  isolated  event  of  unusual  brilliance, 
but  rather  as  the  splendid  dawn  of  a 
new  and  vibrant  era." 

KSE 
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The  National  Fund  (II) 


"If  there's  a  big 
job  to  be  done,  ask  a 
busy  man  to  do  it" 


Thousands  of  men  and  women  pooled  their  energies  to  put  the  National 
Fund  over  the  top:  a  catalogue  of  their  names,  affiliations,  and  achievements 
in  the  campaign  could  not  be  contained  in  a  book  of  400  pages.  There  were 
more  than  150  committee  chairmen  and  vice-chairmen.  Each  public-spirited 
citizen  listed  here  is  representative  of  a  hundred  others. 

Co-Chairmen  of  the  National  Fund  were  M.  Wallace  McCutcheon,*  vice- 
president  and  managing  director,  Argus  Corporation,  and  Neil  J.  McKinnon,* 
president,  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce. 

Honorary  Treasurer:  Walter  L.  Gordon,*  of  Clarkson,  Gordon  &  Co. 

Corporate  Division:  Heading  the  approach  to  corporations  across  Canada 
were  C.  F.  W.  Burns,  chairman,  Burns  Bros,  and  Denton  Ltd.,  and  R.  F. 
Chisholm,  executive  vice-president  of  Dominion  Stores  Ltd.  Serving  with 
them  on  corporate  committees  were  E.  D.  Brockett,  then  president  of  British 
American  Oil  Co.  Ltd.  (now  executive  vice-president,  Gulf  Oil  Corporation); 
H.  T.  O'Neill,  vice-president,  British  American  Oil  Co.  Ltd.;  E.  L.  Frankel, 
president,  Frankel  Corp.  Ltd.;  H.  S.  Rosenberg  of  Rosenberg,  Smith,  Walsh 
&  Kroll;  and  Ben  Sadowski  of  McVittie  Hayes  Co.  Ltd. 

T.  ].  Emmert,  vice-president  of  Massey-Ferguson  Ltd.,  and  L.  E.  Spencer, 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  Canada 
Ltd.  were  responsible  for  the  solicitation  of  3,500  smaller  firms  and  businesses. 


*  Member  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Board  of  Governors 
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Business    supported    the    Fund    with    brains    and 

facilities  as  well  as  money.   Here  the  lights  burn 

late  in  the  Imperial  Oil  building. 


University  Associates  Division:  W.  Grant  Ross  of  Clarkson  Gordon  &  Co., 
and  W.  O.  Twaits,*  now  president  of  Imperial  Oil  Limited.  Working  with  them 
were  D.  K.  Tow,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  Toronto  General 
Trusts  Corp.,  J.  A.  Lowden,  vice-president,  Woods,  Gordon  &  Company  and 
J.  M.  Tory,  Sun  Life  Assurance  Co.  of  Canada. 

Alumni  Toronto  Division:  Division  chairman  for  the  personal  solicitation  of 
alumni  in  the  Toronto  area:  W.  P.  Frevseng,  president  Freyseng  Cork  Co.  Ltd. 
The  deputy  chairman  was  W.  J.  MacNeill,  Manufacturers  Mutual  Fire  Insur- 
ance Co.  University  College  chairman:  C.  B.  C.  Scott,  assistant  general 
manager,  Ontario  Hydro  Commission.  Victoria  College:  D.  W.  McGibbon, 
treasurer,  Imperial  Oil  Ltd.  Trinity  College:  L.  W.  Skey,  investment  counsel. 
St.  Michael's  College:  D.  J.  Roche,  vice-president  O'Keefe  Brewing  Co.  Ltd. 

Alumni  Area:  Chairman  for  personal  solicitation  of  alumni  outside  Toronto 
was  M.  K.  Kenny,  assistant  general  manager  and  director  of  agencies,  Excelsior 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Members  of  the  Management  Committee  not  included  in  the  listing  above: 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  and  the  President  of  the  University; 
E.  W.  Bickle,*  partner,  Wills,  Bickle  and  Company;  J.  S.  D.  Tory,*  partner, 
Tory,  Arnold,  Wardlaw,  Whittaker  and  Tory;  Norman  C.  Urquhart,*  chairman 
and  president,  Mining  Corporation  of  Canada;  O.  D.  Vaughan,*  vice-president, 
The  T.  Eaton  Company  Ltd. 

Consultants   and   Fund   office   administration:    G.   A.   Brakeley  &   Co.   Ltd. 
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The  National  Fund  (III) 

CAMPAIGN  DOLLARS  CONVERT  J 


N 


ational  fund  literature  listed  19  specific  building  projects  at  the  University 
of  Toronto,  all  to  be  completed  by  1963.  The  total  cost,  including  equip- 
ment, was  estimated  at  $52,359,000. 

Work  had  started  on  some  of  the  buildings  before  the  campaign  began. 
(Said  President  Claude  Bissell:  "We  are  confident  that  the  means  of  finishing 
our  task  will — indeed,  must — be  made  available.")  By  December,  1960,  a 
great  deal  had  been  accomplished.  Here  are  the  December  reports,  each  pre- 
ceded by  the  cost  estimate  published  in  campaign  brochures: 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  $5,800,000. 

Structural  steel  erection  is  completed,  floor  slabs  are  poured,  and  pre- 
fabricated panel  walls  are  rising  for  Sidney  Smith  Hall,  which  is  scheduled  to 
open  in  September.  (See  illustrations  on  these  pages.)  The  largest  of  the  new 
buildings,  it  will  house  11  non-college  departments  of  the  Faculty. 

Applied  Science  and  Engineering  $7,000,000. 

March  will  see  the  official  opening  of  the  Galbraith  Building,  new  head- 
quarters for  Engineering  and  the  principal  item  in  this  budget  entry,  which 
also    covers   new   equipment   needed   throughout   the   Faculty.   The   building, 
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named  for  the  Faculty's  first  dean,  was  delayed  five  months  by  the  U.S.  steel 
strike.  But  contractors  managed  to  finish  its  north  quarter  on  schedule  for 
term  opening  in  September.  At  the  outset,  parts  of  the  building  will  be  used 
by  Physics  and  other  hard-pressed  departments.  Within  a  few  years,  however, 
the  Galbraith  Building  and  the  adjoining  McLennan  Laboratory  will  be  entirely 
devoted  to  Faculty  offices  and  courses  in  Civil,  Electrical  and  Aeronautical 
Engineering. 

Physics  Building  $5,780,000. 

Architects  are  preparing  final  working  drawings.  Plans  call  for  a  14-storey 
tower,  containing  offices  and  research  areas  for  staff  and  graduate  students  and 
two  low  wings  housing  lecture  rooms  and  undergraduate  laboratories.  An 
observatory  for  the  Department  of  Astronomy  will  top  the  research  tower. 

Law,  Business,  Social  Work,  Pharmacy  $2,234,000. 

The  Faculty  of  Law  will  move  back  to  the  campus  from  Bayview  Avenue 
in  the  Autumn,  taking  over  Flavelle  House  at  the  corner  of  Hoskin  avenue  and 


♦BLUEPRINTS  INTO  BUILDINGS 
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Queen's  Park.  The  old  building  is  being  renovated  and  steel  is  going  up  for  a 
new  wing.  Preliminary  plans  are  being  drawn  for  a  new  Pharmacy  building  at 
Russell  and  Huron  streets.  A  building  for  Social  Work  and  the  School  of 
Business  has  been  ensured  by  a  grant  from  Metropolitan  Toronto,  earmarked 
for  this  project  and  not  included  in  the  National  Fund's  running  total. 


Biology  Building  $5,350,000. 

Referred  to  as  the  "Zoology  Building"  in  campaign  literature,  the  working 
name  for  this  building  was  changed  after  a  recent  decision  to  house  the 
Department  of  Botany  there  as  well.  Work  has  started  on  new  plans. 


Chemistry  Building  $4,465,000. 

Construction  is  to  begin  early  this  year.  One  arm  of  the  L-shaped  structure 
will  hold  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories  for  undergraduates  from  eight  Univer- 
sity divisions;  the  other,  six  storeys  high,  will  have  research  suites  for  38  staff 
members  and  150  graduate  assistants.  The  building  will  stand  directly  south 
of  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 


Faculty  of  Music  $3,000,000. 

Foundations  are  complete  and  steel  is  rising  for  the  new  music  centre  south 
of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum.  The  building  will  have  two  concert  halls,  one 
seating  500  and  the  other  seating  800,  the  latter  also  serving  as  an  opera 
theatre.  There  will  be  studios  for  instruction  and  study,  and  an  electronic 
music  laboratory.  Target  date  for  completion  is  Autumn,  1961. 


Library  $2,020,000. 

Two  projects  are  in  the  planning  stage:  a  multi-storey  structure  on  the  site 
of  the  old  University  Library  and  a  new  University  College  library  which  will 
close  the  north  side  of  the  College  quadrangle.  The  U.C.  building  will  help  to 
implement  the  University's  plan  to  provide  first  and  second  year  Arts  and 
Science  students  with  library  facilities  in  their  own  colleges. 


Architecture  $1,200,000. 

Work  is  proceeding  on  renovation  of  the  old  Dentistry  Building  at  230 
College  street  for  occupation  by  the  School  of  Architecture  in  September. 
Architecture's  present  home,  the  old  Victoria  Curling  Rink,  will  be  demolished 
to  make  way  for  the  Physics  building. 
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Men's  Residences  $3,960,000. 

Preliminary  plans  are  being  drawn  for  residential  colleges  which  will  be 
individual  social  and  intellectual  centres  on  the  new  West  Campus.  In  addition 
to  out-of-town  students,  each  will  have  a  complement  of  staff  members  and 
non-residential  students. 


Women's  Residences  $1,180,000. 

Marion  Ferguson  House,  the  final  wing  for  Whitney  Hall,  received  its  first 
61  residents  last  September.  Further  construction  is  in  the  discussion  stage. 


Steam  Plant  Addition  $2,200,000. 

New  Service  Lines  $400,000. 

Two  new  boilers  have  more  than  doubled  the  supply  of  heat  available  for 
buildings  from  Bloor  to  College  streets  and  from  Spadina  avenue  to  Queen's 
Park. 


Superintendent's  Building  $750,000. 

This   new  headquarters  for  construction,  maintenance,  services  and  stores 
has  been  in  operation  since  1959. 


Victoria  College  $2,325,000. 

Victoria   completed   Margaret  Addision   Hall,   a  residence  for  200  women 
students  in  1959  and  is  now  building  a  three-storey  library  south  of  the  College. 


Trinity  College  $1,225,000. 

The  Mossie  Waddington  Kirkwood  Wing  of  St.  Hilda's  College  opened  last 
autumn  with  accommodation  for  45  women  residents.  The  new  Academic 
building  fronting  on  Devonshire  Place  was  to  be  opened  in  January.  Work  is 
about  to  start  on  expansion  of  the  College  Library  and,  in  the  main  building, 
a  change-over  of  former  academic  areas  to  accommodate  men  residents. 


St.  Michael's  College  $1,100,000. 

Loretto  College,  a  residence  for  140  women  students,  was  opened  in  1959. 
An  addition  to  the  College  steam  plant  and  electrical  sub-station  has  been 
completed.  Plans  for  a  new  library  have  been  approved. 

Ian  Montagues 
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The  National  Fund  (IV) 


Colleges  and  Faculties 


m% 


lllllli::! 


tally  Their  Graduates 


The  success  story  of  the  National  Fund 
could  be  boiled  down  to  a  simple  equation: 
one  canvasser  plus  one  contributor,  multiplied 
by  20,000,  equals  $15,338,428. 

Or  it  could  be  expanded  into  a  book  of 
20,000  chapters,  each  chapter  the  story  of  an 
individual  donor  and  his  gift.  In  the  unlikely 
event  that  such  a  book  is  ever  written, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  M.  B.  Hastings,  an  Engin- 
eering alumnus  of  1911,  has  a  nominee  for 
hero  of  the  first  chapter — a  retired  professor 
who  heard  he  was  on  Colonel  Hastings'  list  of 
prospects. 

"This  professor  called  me  up,"  said  Colonel 
Hastings.  "He  said  he  had  heard  we  had 
worked  out  some  kind  of  a  formula  for  con- 
tributions by  graduates  and  wondered  what  it 
was. 

"I  told  him  a  graduate  should  jot  down  the 
number  of  years  since  his  graduation,  multiply 
it  bv  five  dollars,  and  then  give  that  much  for 
each  of  the  five  vears  covered  by  campaign 
pledges.   'How  long  since  you've  graduated?', 


Left:  One  of  the  National  Fund's  most  effective 
committees  was  the  Women's  Planning  Group 
headed  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Clarke,  of  the  Univer- 
sity's Board  of  Governors.  Standing,  from  left, 
are  Mrs.  Burns  Plewes,  Miss  Jean  M.  Vale, 
Mrs.  N.  H.  McCullough,  Mrs.  Arthur  Walwyn, 
and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Ward.  Seated,  from  left,  are 
Mrs.  D.  W.  McGibbon,  Mrs.  Clarke,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Hilley,  and  Miss  Evelyn  McDonald. 
Miss  McDonald,  who  graduated  in  1910,  died  a 
month  before  the  campaign  ended. 
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I  asked  him.  'Sixty  years,'  he  said. 

"The  formula,  I  then  explained,  did 
not  apply  to  him;  it  stopped  with  the 
Class  of  '09.  But  he  asked  me  to  work 
it  out  anyway  and,  when  I  gave  him 
the  figure,  he  said,  'That's  all  right' 
and  hung  up.  In  the  next  mail  came 
his  cheque  for  $300  and  a  pledge  for 
the  remaining  $1,200!" 

From  Colonel  Hastings'  list  of  88 
graduates,  he  and  his  team  collected 
$21,600  and,  in  the  process,  met  a 
lot  of  old  acquaintances. 

"We  had  some  grand  chats,"  he 
said.  "It  was  an  experience  I  wouldn't 
have  missed  for  anything." 

Women's  Committee:  Canvassers 
reporting  to  the  Women's  Planning 
Group   raised  more  money  than  wo- 
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men  ever  before  raised  in  a  single 
campaign  in  Canada.  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Clarke,  the  chairman,  reported  that 
cash  or  pledges  were  received  from 
4,355  of  the  7,000  women  graduates 
in  the  Toronto  area.  The  average  gift 
was  $130. 

Said  Mrs.  Clarke,  who  is  president 
of  Clarke  Irwin  and  Co.  Ltd.:  "We 
were  told  that  $375,000  would  be 
jolly  good.  But  we  collected  more 
than  $550,000.  About  $50,000  was 
made  up  of  sums  ranging  up  to 
$10,000.  The  rest  all  came  from  do- 
nations of  $25  to  $200." 

The  women's  campaign,  was  like 
the  nursery-tale  man  with  seven  wives 
coming  from  St.  Ives,  every  wife  with 
seven  cats  and  every  cat  with  seven 
kits.   Most  of  the  planning  group  of 


25  women  had  six  captains,  each 
captain  had  ten  canvassers  and  each 
canvasser  had  the  cards  of  ten  pros- 
pects. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate 
the  number  of  gallons  of  tea  and 
coffee  consumed  at  meetings,  big  and 
small,  during  the  drive.  The  first  was 
held  at  Mrs.  Clarke's  home  in  Forest 
Hill  Village,  attended  by  four  women. 
The  last  was  at  Hart  House  with  800 
canvassers  present. 

All  of  this  sounds  expensive,  but 
not  one  cup  of  tea  or  one  cookie  was 
charged  to  the  Fund.  All  entertain- 
ment was  paid  for  by  the  women 
themselves,  the  Hart  House  meeting, 
which  cost  $300,  being  underwritten 
by  three  anonymous  hostesses.  "There 
never  was  a  less  expensive  campaign," 
said  Mrs.  Clarke. 


Out-of-Town  Alumni:  The  Asso- 
ciates of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
Inc.,  which  has  had  a  New  York  State 
charter  since  1947,  was  the  key  to 
success  in  the  United  States  where 
6,693  Toronto  graduates,  almost  10 
per  cent  of  the  entire  graduate  body, 
have  made  their  homes. 

The  Associates  launched  a  mail 
appeal  for  the  National  Fund  less  than 
three  months  after  winding  up  their 
regular  annual  drive  for  funds  on 
behalf  of  the  University.  Alumni  scat- 
tered through  34  states  responded, 
bringing  the  grand  total  of  the  Asso- 
ciates' contribution  since  organization 
to  $279,895. 

The  Ontario  alumni  canvass  (out- 
side Metropolitan  Toronto)  was  organ- 
ized by  Melvin  K.  Kenny  with  com- 
mittees  for   London,   Chatham,    Gait, 
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Hamilton,  Kingston,  Kitchener-Water- 
loo, Niagara  Falls,  Oshawa,  Ottawa, 
Owen  Sound,  Peterborough,  St.  Cath- 
arines, Sarnia,  Stratford,  Sudbury  and 
Windsor.  Committees  also  were  active 
in  Montreal,  Vancouver,  Winnipeg 
and  Calgary. 

Several  of  these  centres  came 
through  with  a  participating  score  of 
about  35  per  cent.  A  total  of  $102,000 
was  raised. 

In  addition  to  the  area  committees, 
Engineering,  Medicine,  Forestry, 
Dentistry,  Pharmacy  and  St.  Michael's 
College  alumni  had  their  own  organi- 
zations outside  Metropolitan  Toronto. 
The  Meds  enlisted  more  than  60 
chairmen  to  canvass  virtually  every 
medical  graduate  in  Ontario  and  in 
12  centres  outside  the  province.  Dent- 
istry had  41  teams  in  Ontario  and 
Pharmacy  had  35.  Forestry  was  organ- 
ized in  each  of  the  14  geographical 
sections  used  by  the  forest  industries 
in  Canada. 


The  Faculties:  The  accolade  for 
"graduate  participation  went  to  the 
School  of  Nursing  which  scored  an 
impossible  187  per  cent  in  Toronto 
and  more  than  100  per  cent  over  all. 
Mrs.  M.  Wallace  McCutcheon  and 
her  committee  achieved  this  by  knock- 
ing on  the  doors  of  diploma  and 
certificate  holders  after  covering  bona 
fide  graduates.  Architecture,  captained 
by  W.  E.  Fleury,  had  the  largest  per- 
centage of  participation  next  to  Nurs- 
ing. Forestry  had  the  highest  overall 
gift  average  ( $309 ) .  This  division  was 
headed   by    G.    W.    Phipps,    assistant 
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general    manager    of    Kimberly-Cl 
Canada  Ltd. 

The  most  impressive  out-of-to 
score  was  made  by  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering.  For  the  previous 
five  years  the  Engineering  Alumni 
Association  had  been  raising  about 
$25,000  a  year,  half  going  to  the 
University  and  half  for  association 
expenses  and  maintenance  of  scholar- 
ships. 

When  the  National  Fund  came 
along,  the  Engineers,  with  7,000  of 
their  12,000  graduates  scattered 
throughout  the  world,  were  ready.  W. 
I.  Turner,  president  of  his  own  firm 
in  Scarboro,  Canadian  Controllers 
Ltd.,  took  on  the  job  of  organizing 
workable  canvassing  units  in  the 
Toronto  area;  W.  H.  Palm,  president 
of  the  Hinde  and  Dauche  Paper  Co. 
of  Canada,  Ltd.,  and  of  the  Engineer- 
ing Alumni  Association,  mustered 
teams  in  55  Canadian  areas  and  in 
parts  of  the  United  States  during  his 
regular  business  trips. 

"In  organizing  the  whole  country, 
Mr.  Palm  undertook  the  most  fantastic 
job  of  all,"  commented  a  Fund  officer. 
"It  resulted  in  more  than  $150,000 
in  pledges." 

Dr.  R.  N.  Janes,  professor  emeritus 
of  surgery,  headed  the  Medical  Alum- 
ni committee.  He  said  that  finding 
several  dozen  team  captains  through- 
out the  country  was  relatively  simple: 
as  he  had  started  teaching  at  the  Uni- 
versity in  1923,  he  knew  the  people 
to  ask. 

Dr.  Janes  reported  wide-spread  ap- 
preciation in  the  profession  for  the 
University's  post-graduate  courses.  He 


said  there  were  many  gifts  of  $1,000, 
some  for  two  or  three  thousand,  and 
one  for  $6,000,  which  the  donor  called 
"part  of  my  obligation  to  society." 

Household  Science  alumnae  gave 
an  average  of  $120,  following  appeals 
by  co-Chairmen  Mrs.  L.  W.  Barnes 
('27)  and  Mrs.  George  McFarlane 
('32),  and  a  team  of  30  helpers. 
Social  Work  canvassers,  led  by  George 
Bellamy  ('52)  and  Miss  Florence 
Philpott  ('32),  faced  a  difficult  chal- 
lenge: theirs  is  a  graduate  school,  and 
most  of  their  colleagues  owed  allegi- 
ance to  one  of  Toronto's  other  divi- 
sions or  to  another  university.  Never- 
theless, one  Social  Work  graduate  in 
four  in  the  Toronto  area  responded  to 
the  School's  appeal.  Physical  and 
Health  Education  graduates  were  can- 
vassed by  50  volunteers  headed  by 
George  Cass   ('48). 

The  Dentistry  committee  was 
headed  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Weir,  class  of 
'36,  who  organized  a  crew  of  231 
captains  and  canvassers.  P.  W.  Paper- 
nick  of  the  class  of  '52  recruited  117 
volunteers  for  canvassing  graduates  of 
the  Faculty  of  Music.  The  Pharmacy 
section  was  managed  by  H.  C. 
Peacock,  class  of  '24,  manager  of 
Simpson's  Pharmacy  department,  with 
Wilfred  Isaacson  ('24)  as  co-Chair- 
man.  They  organized  195  workers 
among  graduate  pharmacists  and, 
through  the  efforts  of  this  committee, 
the  Ontario  College  of  Pharmacy  made 
a  contribution  of  $25,000. 

The  Colleges:  Universitv  College 
graduates  responded  to  the  National 
Fund    with    vieour.    In    the    Toronto 


area,  their  average  gift  of  $325  set 
a  campaign  record,  and  across  the 
country  they  were  second  in  average 
giving  only  to  Forestry.  About  26  per 
cent  of  U.C.  graduates  responded  to 
the  appeal,  carried  out  by  58  captains 
and  272  canvassers  under  chairman 
C.  B.  C.  Scott,  a  graduate  of  1925. 

Victoria  College  alumni  raised 
$538,000  from  about  one-third  of  all 
graduates.  The  355  volunteers  from 
Victoria  were  headed  by  D.  W.  Mc- 
Gibbon,  class  of  '32,  treasurer  of 
Imperial  Oil  Ltd. 

Through  its  Living  Endowment, 
Trinity  College  raises  about  $60,000 
a  year.  Its  National  Fund  teams  col- 
lected about  $300,000  in  cash  and 
five-year  pledges,  equivalent  to  five 
years  of  donations  to  the  College's 
own  funds.  "This  means  we  just 
doubled  our  contributions  for  five 
years",  reported  L.  W.  Skey,  the  Trin- 
ity chairman,  a  graduate  of  1934  and 
now  a  Toronto  investment  company 
executive.  He  added  that  none  of  the 
265  Fund  volunteers  were  involved 
in  the  Living  Endowment  Fund,  and 
some  had  not  been  in  the  College  for 
20  years  or  more. 

The  St.  Michael's  College  canvass 
was  directed  by  David  J.  Roche,  a 
graduate  of  1946.  Under  him  were  25 
captains  and  115  canvassers.  The 
night  of  the  Student  Blitz,  he  gave  a 
party  in  his  home  for  captains  and 
their  wives,  and  arranged  for  two 
student  canvassers  to  call.  They  col- 
lected more  than  $100  from  the 
guests,  who  had  already  made  their 
official  contributions  to  the  Fund. 

Fergus  Cronin 
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The  National  Fund  (V 


They  ealled  on  pals  they'd  not  seen  for  years 
And  reminisced  with  laughter  and  tears — 
Then  looted  them  like  buccaneers 
.  .  on  behalf  of  the  National  Fund 

— Pat  Patterson 


THE  CO-CHAIRMEN'S  PARTY 


Early  in  1960,  many  National 
Fund  workers  guessed  the  objec- 
tive had  been  reached. 
But  as  long  as  the 
cash  register  kept  jan- 
gling, co-Chairmen  Mc- 
Cutcheon  and  McKin- 
non  intended  to  keep 
going,  and  to  keep  the 
whole  campaign  appa- 
ratus going,  too.  The 
running  total  was  top 
secret. 

It  was  May  before 
the  Inevitable  Twins 
stopped  for  breath.  By 
then,  their  secret  was 
monumental:  the  Fund 
was  almost  two  and  a 
half  million  dollars  over  the  top.  It 
was  time  to  announce  the  total.  It  was 
time  for  a  party. 

Mr.  McCutcheon  and  Mr.  McKin- 
non  reserved  the  King  Edward  Crystal 
Ballroom  and  invited  as  many  Fund 


Miss  Pat  Patterson 


workers    as    the    place    would    hold. 
For    entertainment,    they    turned    to 
Miss  Pat  Patterson  and 
George  Feyer. 
%  Miss   Patterson    (Pat 

Patterson  Productions, 
Ltd.)  had,  with  Miss 
Dorothy  Robb,  of  Mac- 
laren  Advertising,  given 
the  Public  Information 
Committee  its  co-edu- 
cational status  from  the 
outset.  She  knew  the 
Fund  story  backwards 
and  gaily  created  a 
script  for  Mr.  Feyer, 
the  Hungarian-born 
master  of  the  lightning 
sketch. 
A  number  of  Mr.  Feyer's  cartoons 
appear  on  the  following  pages.  Miss 
Patterson's  sprightly  doggerel  stands 
as  written  but,  in  places,  her  prose 
has  been  freely  adapted  for  the  sake 
of  brevity  and  continuity. 
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Here  is  George  Feyer  as  a  delighted  audience  of  National  Fund  workers  saw  him 
at  the  co-Chairmen's  party. 
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"...  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Fund" 


"I  The  University  of  To- 
ronto, a  university  distin- 
guished for  many  things,  but 
distinguished  particularly  in 
the  Fall  of  1959,  as  a  uni- 
versity bursting  at  its  seams. 
Something  had  to  be  done. 
Answer:  The  National  Fund 
with  Neil  McKinnon  and 
Wallace  McCutcheon  to  plan 
the  campaign  and  make  it 
run.  Item  One:  Committees! 
McCutcheon,  McKinnon 
knew  just  where  to  find  them 
and  soon  the  committees  were 
lined   up   behind   them. 


OX||v   \ 


O  Burns  &  Chisholm,  O'Neill  &  Brockett/  prepared  to  pick  the  corporate 
^  pocket/  Alumni  would  be  tackled  with  vigour  and  zeal/  by  Freyseng's  forces 
and  troops  of  McNeill/  New  buildings  to  be  born  with  the  snipping  of  ribbon/ 
would  inspire  Roche,  Scott,  Skey,  McGibbon/  But,  before  the  campaign  could 
be  launched,  a  slogan  was  necessary  ...  a  phrase  to  capture  the  public  imagi- 
nation. After  a  tense  committee  meeting,  blanketed  by  clouds  of  smoke  which 
rose  from  cigarettes  and  heated  opinions,  a  voice  arose  above  the  clamour  and 
shouted  .  .  .  "For  goodness  sake,  open  the  door"  .  .  .  and  a  slogan  was  born! 
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O   Although  neither  was  a  National  Fund  project,  new  buildings  for  Aero- 
physics  and  Dentistry  were  officially  opened  just  when  (by  happy  co-inci- 
dence)   the    co-Chairmen    saw    the    need    for    maximum    University   publicity. 


A  Homecoming  Weekend 
was  crowded  with  Na- 
tional Fund  events,  among 
them  a  reunion  dinner  for 
the  1909  Blues,  first  winners 
of  the  Grey  Cup.  That  de- 
lightful aroma  which  hung 
over  the  stadium  during  the 
1959  Big  Game  was  from 
tea  freshly  brewed  at  alum- 
nae parties  to  stimulate  the 
campaign. 


£L  Nathan  Phillips,  mayor  of  all  the  people,  carried  the  ball  for  Varsity  by 
proclaiming  November,  1959,  "University  of  Toronto  Month".  The  under- 
graduates chose  a  lovely  Miss  Varsity  and  made  her  the  prize  exhibit  in  a 
float  parade  extolling  the  beauty  of  higher  education.  Among  the  few  citizens 
who   failed   to   be   impressed   was    the   weatherman.    He   turned   on   the   tap. 
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£2    Canvassers  rang  bells,  knocked  on  doors, 

Spoke  in  offices,  homes  and  stores, 
Even  in  elevators  stack  between  floors 
...  on  behalf  of  the  National  Fund 

They  tackled  office  boys  and  presidents 
With  equal  poise  and  lack  of  hesitance 
From  public  pack  to  private  residence 
.  .  .  on  behalf  of  the  National  Fund. 


y  With  perseverance  and  perspicuity, 

Talking  in  terms  of  perpetuity, 
They  used  remarkable  ingenuity 
...  on  behalf  of  the  National  Fund. 

Mornings,  evenings  and  afternoons, 
The  money  marched  in  by  whole  platoons: 
It  even  included  some  Spanish  dubloons 
...  on  behalf  of  the  National  Fund. 
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Q  Under  the  Women's  Division  a  spark/ 
was  blown  into  flame  by  Mrs.  Clarke/ 
jMrs.  Walwyn  and  others  resolved  to  be- 
jcome/  collectors  of  quite  a  corpulent 
sum  and  fortified  by  lunch  in  a  basket/ 
they  knew  what  they  wanted  and  knew 
where  to  ask  it/  On  lucky  Friday,  No- 
vember the  Thirteenth,  canvassers  learned 
the  Fund  had  reached  $6,500,000.  With 
the  co-Chairmen— the  Inevitable  Twins- 
calling  the  tune,  they  sallied  forth  to 
collect  "the  other  half". 


Q  They  canvassed  friend,  they  canvas- 
sed foe/  They  canvassed  people  they 
didn't  know/  They  canvassed  for  one 
objective— doughl/  ...  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Fund/  They  braved  the  inner- 
most inner  sanctum/  attacked  with  cour- 
age and  soon  outflanked  'em/  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Fund/  The  newspapers, 
all  of  them,  stood  up  to  be  counted,  de- 
voted countless  columns  to  Varsity's 
needs  and  aspirations,  urged  readers  to 
take  appropriate  action. 


IQThe  canvassers  worked  with  devo- 
tion and  speed/  on  foot,  by  car,  by 
fiery  steed/  There  seemed  no  doubt  the 
campaign  would  succeed/  .  .  .  fulfilling 
the  National  Fund/  "Open  New  Doors 
at  Varsity",  commanded  the  billboards. 
So  said  the  ladies  and  the  gentlemen  of 
television  and  radio,  going  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  to  keep  Varsity's  story  fresh 
and  alive  day  after  day,  week  after  week. 
Citizens  got  the  message— even  when 
spending  a  quiet  evening  at  the  movies. 
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1 1   In  the  last  hours  of  the  last  day  of      19  F?*ALLY>  ,tne  clean-up    There  were 

J-L  U.    of    T.    Month,    students    blitzed  „   reluctant  lions   to   be   bearded    and 

Toronto  homes  for  $50,000.  calls    to   be    made    in    outlying    suburbs. 


"I  O  Now,  meet  Junior,  the  reason  for 
all  the  excitement.  Junior  took  a 
detached  view  of  the  financial  cam- 
paign—but thinks  the  steam-shovels 
and  cement-mixers  are  just  dandy.  A 
few  years  from  now,  when  Junior 
reaches  college  age,  there  will  be  labs 
and  libraries  and  lecture  rooms  ready 
for  him  .  .  .  thanks  to  the  National 
Fund. 
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In  addition  to  "The  Report  of  the  President" 
which  begins  on  the  next  page,  the  complete 
President's  Report  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1960,  includes  annual  reviews  by  heads  of 
various  University  divisions.  Some  copies  of 
the  complete  report  are  available  for  those  who 
send  requests  to  the  Department  of  Informa- 
tion, Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto, 
Toronto  5. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


To  the  Governors  and  the  Senate  of  tfte  University  of  Toronto 

On  May  9,  1960,  at  a  reception  held  by  the  co-chairmen  of  the  National 
Fund,  it  was  officially  announced  that  the  Fund  had  reached  a  total  of  fifteen 
million  dollars — some  two  million  four  hundred  thousand  in  excess  of  the  pro- 
jected goal.  The  sum  was  all  the  more  impressive,  in  that  it  did  not  include  a 
number  of  large  benefactions  received  during  the  year  for  specific  purposes,  of 
which  the  largest  was  the  grant  of  $2,400,000  from  the  Corporation  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto  for  a  building  to  house  the  School  of  Social  Work  and  the 
School  of  Business.  The  event  on  May  9th  was  the  ceremonial  conclusion  to 
two  years  of  intensive  work,  one  of  which  had  been  devoted  largely  to  planning 
and  preparation,  and  one  to  active  solicitation.  The  National  Fund  was  a 
triumph  of  organization.  There  were  involved  in  the  campaign  approximately 
six  thousand  active  workers  who  were  broken  down  into  numerous  committees 
and  groups.  Despite  this  very  large  number,  the  campaign  never  lost  its  unity 
and  direction.  The  sense  of  buovant  cohesiveness  that  prevailed  was  a  tribute 
to  the  work  of  the  two  co-chairmen,  Mr.  Wallace  McCutcheon  and  Mr.  Neil 
McKinnon.  They  made  a  formidable  team:  unassailable  in  argument,  unshak- 
able in  purpose,  patient,  persuasive,  and  wisely  paternal.  The  day  after  the 
announcement  of  the  campaign  total,  a  group  of  members  of  the  staff  and 
senior  workers  in  the  campaign  met  in  the  Senate  Chamber  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
co-chairmen.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  unveiled  a  plaque  which 
records  the  indebtedness  of  the  University  for  the  work  of  these  two  men. 

Although  the  campaign  was  a  triumph  of  organization,  and  will,  indeed, 
long  be  studied  as  a  model  of  its  kind,  it  did  not  spring  into  being  by  admin- 
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istrative  fiat.  It  was  primarily  a  reflection  of  a  case  carefully  prepared  and  thei 
vigorously  but  unsensationally  expounded.  The  major  point  to  establish  was  th 
nature  and  necessity  of  private  gifts  to  a  university  that  has  been  traditionalh 
the  recipient  of  generous  government  aid.  It  was  convincingly  demonstratec 
that  the  University  of  Toronto  did  not  differ  in  this  respect  from  other  Canadian 
universities  and  that,  in  this  country,  the  distinction  between  a  private  and  i 
public  institution  of  higher  learning  had  disappeared.  Indeed,  in  the  field  o: 
capital  gifts  to  which  the  campaign  was  solely  devoted,  Toronto  was  essentially 
a  "private"  university;  without  benefactions  we  would  have  today  only  a  bare 
academic  framework.  Finally,  the  target  of  the  campaign — $12,600,000 — was 
clearly  related  to  the  total  required  in  the  next  five  years  of  approximately 
$50,000,000.  It  was  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  total,  but  a  good  deal  less 
than  was  expected  from  government  sources.  We  thereby  indicated  that  we 
expected  the  individual  and  the  private  corporation  to  be  a  senior  partner  in 
expansion,  but  not  to  assume  the  major  responsibility. 

In  the  statement  of  its  case,  the  University  avoided  emphasis  upon  expansion 
for  expansion's  sake.  In  campaign  literature  and  public  statements  there  was  no 
intoxication  with  size.  We  made  it  clear  that  we  were  not  academic  imperialists, 
cheerfully  pushing  our  boundaries  into  rough  and  unsettled  countryside.  We 
pointed  out  that  the  planned  enrolment  of  approximately  23,000  (of  whom  four 
or  five  thousand  would  be  part-time  students)  would  make  us  a  "smaller" 
university  in  terms  of  our  percentage  of  total  provincial  enrolment.  Increase  in 
size  was  not  a  policy;  it  was  simply  part  of  our  natural  development;  and  our 
real  concern,  at  all  times,  was  the  strengthening  of  standards  and  the  intensifica- 
tion of  work  already  undertaken.  It  is,  I  think,  an  indication  of  the  vigour  of  this 
University  that  during  a  year  when  all  were  involved  in  a  campaign  that  made 
insistent  demands  on  time  and  energy,  we  were  yet  able  to  address  ourselves 
to  the  fundamental  problems  of  consolidation.  To  the  outsider,  the  public, 
the  spirit  of  the  University  might  appear  expansionist,  to  those  inside  it  was 
revisionist. 

The  first  and  most  important  act  of  consolidation  was  a  more  precise  analysis 
of  maximum  enrolment.  The  official  figure  of  23,400,  set  by  the  planning  com- 
mittee in  1956,  needed  to  be  analysed  in  at  least  three  ways.  First  of  all,  what 
ratio  should  there  be  between  part-time  and  full-time  students?  During  the 
year,  Professor  Gilbert  Robinson  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics  made  a 
new  analysis  of  trends  in  enrolment.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  fact  to  emerge 
from  his  fresh  and  searching  study  was  the  great  increase  that  was  taking  place 
in  the  number  of  part-time  students — almost  entirely  students  enrolled  in  the 
General  Course  and  proceeding  by  part-time  work  during  the  winter  and  full- 
time  work  for  part  of  the  summer  to  a  B.A.  degree.  The  number  of  part- 
time  students  in  the  General  Course  had  increased  from  771  in  1950  to  2,460 
in  1959 — an  increase  in  percentage  of  the  total  enrolment  in  the  Faculty  of 
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Arts  from  15  per  cent  to  34  per  cent.  If  this  development  were  permitted  to 
continue  in  its  normal  way,  we  might  find  ourselves  in  five  or  six  years'  time 
with  a  Faculty  of  Arts  (henceforth  referred  to  as  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science,  its  official  title  as  of  July  1,  1960)  which  was  almost  50  per  cent 
part-time  students.  This  is  a  situation  that  we  are  not  willing  to  face.  We 
welcome  part-time  students,  and  we  are  constantly  looking  for  ways  to  bind 
them  more  securely  to  the  University.  But  the  Universitv  exists  primarily  for 
the  student  who  is  able  to  devote  his  full  time  to  his  studies,  and  we  are 
determined  to  keep  it  so. 

In  addition  to  this  distinction  between  part-time  and  full-time  students,  we 
needed  a  clear  distribution  by  faculties  and  schools.  Otherwise  an  unusual 
expansion  of  one  faculty  in  one  year  would  quickly  create  a  situation  where 
we  would  be  forced  to  go  far  beyond  our  maximum.  The  professional  faculties 
already  have  a  built-in  control:  the  availability  of  laboratory  space.  But  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science — the  largest  and  the  most  diverse  of  the  faculties 
— had  no  such  automatic  control.  Finally,  we  needed  a  careful  yearly  projec- 
tion of  maximum  enrolment  if  we  were  to  reach  our  final  goal  without  strain 
and  confusion. 

In  this  task  of  triple  refinement,  the  onus  was  on  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science.  I  therefore  asked  Dean  Bladen  and  his  colleagues  to  examine  the  prob- 
lem and  then  to  discuss  it  with  the  authorities  of  the  federated  universities.  The 
result  of  these  deliberations  was  a  unanimous  recommendation  which  was  then 
given  formal  endorsement  by  the  Senate  and  the  Board  of  Governors.  The 
principal  provision  of  this  recommendation  was  the  fixing  for  the  year  1960-61 
of  a  maximum  enrolment  of  1,900  in  the  first  year  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science.  Behind  this  lay  the  assumption  that  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
will  eventually  have  a  maximum  enrolment  of  11,200,  of  which  7,500  would 
be  full-time  students  and  3,700  part-time  (2,500  of  the  latter  attending  in  the 
summer  and  1,200  in  the  winter).  On  the  assumption  that  this  number  will  be 
reached  in  1968-69,  then  the  yearly  increase  in  the  first  year  must  be  approxi- 
mately 130,  and  this  must  cease  in  1965-66.  It  was  agreed  that  when  and  if 
selection  became  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  these  maxima,  the  major 
criterion  would  be  that  of  academic  excellence,  with,  as  Dean  Bladen  suggests 
in  his  report,  some  consideration  given  to  the  maintenance  of  a  proportion  of 
students  from  outside  Toronto,  and,  indeed,  outside  Ontario.  The  academic  re- 
quirements would  remain  the  same,  but  instead  of  being  automatic  admission 
cards  to  the  University,  they  would  simply  be  evidence  of  eligibility  for  selection. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  demands  careful  consideration,  not  only 
because  it  is  the  most  populous,  but  also  because  it  is  traditionally  the  most 
authoritative  faculty  in  the  University.  If  it  were  permitted  to  expand  indis- 
criminately, then  its  authority  would  rapidly  disappear,  and  it  would  become  a 
mere   service   faculty  looking  after  the   incidental   needs   of  the  professional 
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faculties,  or,  even  more  disastrously,  a  convenient  receptacle  for  students  with 
no  clear  scholarly  and  professional  calling. 

Of  the  many  reasons  for  controlling  enrolment,  the  most  important  is  the 
necessity  for  maintaining  a  proper  balance  between  students  and  staff.  In  1956 
the  Plateau  Committee  calculated  that  the  increase  in  staff  that  would  be  neces- 
sary for  a  doubled  student  enrolment  was  from  85  to  92  per  cent  of  the 
existing  staff;  and  the  Committee  pointed  out  that  it  was  also  necessary  to  bring 
some  understaffed  departments  up  to  strength.  The  Plateau  Committees  major 
recommendation  was  that,  as  a  minimum,  each  department  should  be  allowed 
to  add  each  year  one-tenth  of  the  number  of  staff  it  needs  to  add  in  the  next 
ten  years.  The  Advisory  Planning  Committee  reported  that  the  increase  m  staff 
required  by  1968  would  be  from  602  to  1,273   (exclusive  of  the  federated 
Colleges)-  In  terms  of  full-time  staff  only,  this  becomes  an  increase  from  571 
to  1,150,  or  an  average  increase  of  58  each  year.  For  four  years  now  we  have 
been  below  the  average  necessary  to  meet  this  considered  objective.  In  the 
year  under  review,  we  prepared  a  budget  for  1960-61  that  would  restore  the 
balance  between  staff  and  students.  In  addition,  we  authorized  faculties  to 
engage  some  staff  before  funds  were  actually  available,  in  the  knowledge  that 
delay  until  the  budget  was  passed  in  the  spring  would  defeat  the  very  purpose 
the  budget  was  designed  to  achieve.  (In  these  days  the  university  administrator 
must  learn  the  art  of  going  out  as  delicately  as  possible  on  a  number  of  care- 
fully selected  limbs.)  As  a  result  of  this  calculated  risk  we  have  been  unusually 
successful  in  securing  new  staff.  For  the  first  time  since  the  Planning  Com- 
mittee submitted  its  report,  we  came  close  to  the  average  necessary  to  achieve 
our  goal.  The  new  members  of  staff  come  from  gratifyingly  diverse  areas  and 
from  many  universities,  among  which  prominent  American  universities  are  well 
represented.  Here  is  a  partial  list:  Amsterdam,  Canberra,  Chicago,  Glasgow, 
Harvard,  Manchester,  Michigan,  Oberlin,  Princeton,  Tulane,  Witwatersrand. 
Last  year  I  suggested  that  the  University  should  make  a  systematic  attempt  to 
bring  back  Canadian  scholars  from  the  United  States.  In  some  areas  this  was 
looked  upon  as  callous  academic  freebooting.  Actually,  of  course,  vigorous 
competition  for  staff  has  always  been  a  characteristic  of  the  academic  life;  and 
one  of  its  attractions  is  the  national  and  international  nature  of  the  academic 
exchange.  The  University  of  Toronto  has  long  been  a  source  of  supply  of  staff, 
particularly  for  our  sister  institutions  in  Canada,  and  this  is  a  process  that, 
although  at  times  painful,  we  accept  as  normal  and  healthy.  For  instance,  last 
year  two  university  heads  came  from  our  staff— Malcolm  Taylor  at  the  new 
Calgary   Campus   of   the  University  of  Alberta,   and  Murray  Ross   at  York 
University.  We  supplied  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo,  Professor  W.  A.  E.  McBryde;  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics  at  Queen's  University,  Professor  John  Coleman;  the  heads 
of  the  Departments  of  Geography  and  Mathematics  at  York  University,  Profes- 
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sors  G.  Tatham  and  I.  R.  Pounder;  and  the  first  Professor  of  American  Litera- 
ture at  the  University  of  Leeds,  Professor  Douglas  Grant;  and  we  provided  the 
National  Gallery  with  its  new  Director,  Charles  Comfort.  Professor  D.  L.  J. 
Bilbey  became  Reader  in  Anatomy  at  King's  College,  London,  and  Professor 
Gordon  Stephenson  returned  to  his  native  Australia  as  Professor  and  Architect 
to  the  University  of  Western  Australia. 

In  this  increasingly  competitive  world,  the  salary  differential  will  not  be  as 
important  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  The  deciding  factor  will  be  academic.  At 
the  University  of  Toronto  we  can  hold  out  strong  inducements:  in  addition  to 
a  salary  scale  that  is  still  one  of  the  best  on  this  continent,  we  can  offer  to  the 
prospective  member  of  staff  good  students,  a  carefully  constructed  under- 
graduate programme  and  a  vigorous  graduate  school,  and  relative  freedom  from 
bureaucratic  interference.  On  the  other  side,  we  must  admit  to  having  a  library 
that  is  not  yet  a  genuine  research  centre,  teaching  loads  that  are  often  too  high, 
and,  perhaps  most  seriously — at  least  in  competition  with  American  universities 
— a  paucity  of  research  funds. 

With  a  programme  of  controlled  student  expansion  worked  out  in  close 
association  with  an  expansion  in  staff,  we  could  then  address  ourselves  to  ways 
of  modifying  the  University  structure  so  as  to  achieve  a  maximum  concentra- 
tion of  effort.  The  University  of  Toronto  is  a  federated  university,  not  only  in 
its  administrative  structure  but  by  tradition  and  spirit.  The  essence  of  an 
enduring  federation  is  flexibility.  The  Toronto  scheme  of  federation  was  an 
answer  to  one  set  of  problems,  which  have  now  changed,  and  as  Principal 
Woodside  has  observed,  "what  was  sound  in  1906  may  possibly  be  out  of  date 
in  1960."  There  are  times  when  the  Toronto  federated  system  reminds  one  of 
the  favourite  Keats  image  of  a  world  frozen  into  immobility: 

The  sculptur'd  dead,  on  each  side,  seem  to  freeze, 
Emprison'd  in  black,  purgatorial  rails: 
Knights,  ladies,  praying  in  dumb  orat'ries. 

During  the  year  the  federated  system  came  under  close  scrutiny.  Almost 
simultaneously  a  number  of  committees  examining  various  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lems of  expansion  came  to  very  similar  conclusions  about  the  measures  that 
were  necessary  to  adapt  the  system  to  the  changing  academic  scheme. 

The  analysis  began  with  an  examination  of  the  implications  of  an  enlarged 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  If  the  present  four  colleges  are  to  retain  their 
vitality  and  integrity,  they  cannot  find  places  for  all  the  Arts  and  Science 
students.  If  no  additional  facilities  are  provided,  then  it  is  University  College, 
the  provincial  Arts  College,  that  will  suffer  most.  It  may  find  itself  turning  into 
a  characterless  overflow.  The  special  committee  of  the  Board  of  Governors  that 
I  referred  to  in  last  year's  report  considered  this  situation  carefully,  and  urged 
that  enrolment  in  University  College  be  restricted  to  a  maximum  of  2,000.  The 
immediate  problem  then  arises  of  how  provision  is  to  be  made  for  the  students 
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in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  who  cannot  find  places  in  any  of  the  existing 
four  colleges.  The  inescapable  answer  is  to  create  another  college,  or  colleges. 

Immediately  one  thinks  of  a  new  college,  the  weaknesses  of  the  present 
system  become  apparent.  A  major  one  is  its  inability  to  give  the  student  deep 
roots  in  the  college.  Principal  Woodside  has  some  startling  statistics  about  his 
own  college.  He  points  out  that  nearly  16  per  cent  of  the  students  in  University 
College  receive  no  instruction  at  all  from  College  departments,  about  30  per 
cent  receive  one  hour  or  less  of  instruction  per  week  from  College  depart- 
ments, and  more  than  78  per  cent  receive  less  than  half  their  instruction  within 
the  College.  The  College,  he  says,  may  very  well  lose  its  character  as  an  intel- 
lectual community,  and  find  itself  turning  to  activities  that  are  not  basic  to  a 
university  undertaking.  Should  not,  then,  a  new  college  be  differently  organized 
from  the  traditional  Toronto  pattern?  Could  not  a  wider  and  more  representa- 
tive group  of  subjects  be  introduced,  if  only  on  a  tutorial  basis,  and  by  cross- 
appointment  with  University  departments?  The  second  provincial  Arts  college 
might,  for  instance,  concern  itself  principally  with  the  social  and  natural 
sciences,  leaving  University  College  primarily  a  college  devoted  to  the  humani- 
ties. But  then,  if  a  new  pattern  of  instruction  were  admitted  into  the  new 
college,  would  not  this  call  into  question  the  present  division  of  subjects 
between  the  existing  Colleges  and  the  University?  Could  not  some  system  of 
cross-appointment  be  instituted  within  the  present  system,  so  as  to  give  the 
existing  Colleges  the  greater  scope  that  would  be  accorded  to  the  new  college? 
At  the  same  time,  could  not  the  collegiate  departments  be  reorganized  so  as 
to  provide  for  a  rational  and  economical  approach  to  teaching  in  the  University 
as  a  whole? 

So  far  the  logic  of  our  discussion  had  not  led  us  beyond  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science.  Then  it  gradually  became  clear  that  the  opening  up  of  new 
possibilities  invited  wider  consideration  of  the  structure  of  federation.  What 
about  the  professional  faculties  that  were  outside  the  federated  system,  and 
that  had,  as  a  result,  been  largely  denied  the  educational  advantages  of  resi- 
dential accommodation  by  reason  of  the  close  association  in  this  university  of 
residences  with  colleges?  Is  it  not  possible  to  create  new  multi-faculty  colleges, 
and  thereby  both  extend  and  strengthen  the  university  community? 

The  practical  problem  was  how  to  secure  a  college  or  colleges  quickly 
enough  to  meet  the  problem  of  numbers.  One  possibility  was  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  present  theological  colleges;  another,  and  perhaps  more 
immediately  practical,  possibility  was  to  take  advantage  of  the  projected  resi- 
dential system  and  to  adapt  it  to  the  new  federated  structure.  The  Planning 
Committee  report  had  called  for  the  building  of  a  series  of  residences  along  the 
western  extremity  of  the  new  campus,  with  sufficient  accommodation  for  about 
1,500  students.  This  would  have  established  a  huge  apartment  city  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  campus,  and  would  thereby  have  driven  a  wedge  between  the 
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old  and  new  campuses — the  one  closely  bound  up  with  the  college  residential 
system,  the  other  a  monolithic  university,  close  in  physical  structure  and  spirit 
to  some  of  the  large  American  state  universities.  In  this  scheme,  the  residences 
were  looked  upon  as  living  quarters,  and  not  as  educational  institutions.  Here, 
surely,  in  the  reshaping  of  these  residences,  was  the  answer  to  our  problem. 
These  residences  must  be  converted  into  residential  colleges,  and  given  a  social 
and  intellectual  as  well  as  a  physical  identity.  There  is  no  question,  of  course, 
of  their  emerging  as  full-blown  colleges  immediately.  But  at  least,  by  providing 
facilities  for  a  nucleus  of  tutorial  and  administrative  staff  and  for  social  activity, 
we  could  give  them  a  clear  identity.  By  attaching  non-residential  students  to 
each  of  the  residential  colleges,  we  could  extend  their  effectiveness  throughout 
the  University. 

All  of  these  ideas  emerged  from  the  consideration  of  four  different  com- 
mittees, and  were  given  their  most  complete  expression  in  a  document  prepared 
by  Principal  Woodside  in  December,  1959,  for  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Policy  and  Planning,  in  which  the  various  strands  that  I  have  described  were 
woven  together  into  a  logical  and  effective  proposal.  Much,  however,  remains 
to  be  done;  in  particular,  there  lies  before  us  a  period  of  careful  discussion  and 
negotiation.  In  this  University  the  key  to  any  satisfactory  solution  is  wide 
diffusion  of  ideas  and  open  and  widespread  discussion.  The  discussion  is  now 
taking  place  between  representatives  of  the  University  and  representatives  of 
the  federated  Colleges,  and  excellent  progress  has  been  made.  From  these  dis- 
cussions, I  am  confident,  will  emerge  a  stronger  university  and  a  more  durable 
federation:  one  in  which  the  small  unit  will  be  preserved  and  made  more  signi- 
ficant, while  at  the  same  time  the  sense  of  the  university  community  is 
deepened  and  extended.  It  has  been  said  of  the  traditional  English  university 
that  "it  is  infinitely  extensible,  but  always  intimate  in  scale."  This  is  an  ideal 
that  Toronto,  or  indeed  any  university  in  this  hemisphere,  can  no  longer 
achieve,  given  the  sheer  weight  of  numbers.  But  the  solution  I  have  outlined 
above  gives  promise  of  preserving  the  spirit  of  the  old  university,  and  at  the 
same  time  encourages  experimentation. 

While  we  were  engaged  in  these  deliberations,  we  were  greatly  encouraged 
by  news  of  a  gift  that  gave  embodiment  to  the  very  principles  we  were  dis- 
cussing. The  Right  Honourable  Vincent  Massey  informed  us  of  the  gift,  through 
the  Massey  Foundation,  of  a  residential  college  for  graduate  students.  Just  as 
forty  years  ago  Mr.  Massey  clearly  saw  the  need  on  an  undergraduate  level  of 
a  centre  that  would  bring  together  the  disparate  forces  of  this  University,  so 
now  he  saw  a  similar  need  on  the  graduate  level.  Mr.  Massey 's  concept  of  the 
graduate  college  is  of  a  society  of  scholars,  firmly  attached  to  the  University 
and  yet  having  an  inner  cohesion  of  its  own.  In  this  way  he  has  provided 
another  corrective  to  bigness,  another  means  of  concentrating  the  resources  of 
this  University. 
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The  measures  that  I  have  been  describing,  both  those  that  have  been  put 
into  effect  and  those  that  are  contemplated,  are  designed  to  make  sure  that  the 
physical  expansion  of  the  University  never  becomes  an  end  in  itself,  and  that  it 
is  always  subjected  to  primary  academic  and  intellectual  needs.  But  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  physical  expansion  is  also  an  effort  at  consolidation. 
The  new  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  building,  for  instance,  appropriately 
named  "Sidney  Smith  Hall,"  simply  restores  in  a  large  and  splendid  manner  the 
situation  that  existed  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  University  College  was 
the  concentration  point  of  the  university  subjects.  The  bringing  together  of  the 
eleven  departments  in  Arts  and  Science  in  one  building,  which  is  the  central 
and  largest  building  on  the  campus,  has  also  an  appropriate  symbolical  impact, 
for  it  will  be  a  constant  reminder  of  the  centrality  of  this  faculty.  Physical 
expansion  will  also  enable  us  to  bring  on  to  the  campus  divisions  that  have 
been  long  separated.  Music,  for  instance,  has  never  really  enjoyed  a  specific 
place  on  the  campus;  it  has  existed  on  the  periphery  as  a  large,  amorphous 
empire,  enjoying  an  uneasy  and  indistinct  alliance  with  the  University.  Now 
with  its  new  building  it  takes  its  place  beside  sister  faculties.  I  am  hopeful 
that  with  the  provision  of  this  fine  building — certainly  one  of  the  finest  music 
buildings  on  this  continent,  to  be  called,  appropriately,  the  Edward  Johnson 
Building — music  will  take  the  lead  in  establishing  a  rejuvenated  summer  school. 
In  the  past  our  summer  school  has  been  a  chance  assembly  of  students  in 
pursuit  of  credits.  We  could,  with  the  extraordinary  resources  at  our  disposal 
(in  addition  to  the  Edward  Johnson  Building,  one  thinks  of  the  Museum  and 
of  Hart  House  Theatre)  make  a  summer  school  at  this  University  an  intellectual 
and  cultural  festival. 

Music  comes  to  the  campus  for  the  first  time;  Law  returns  after  a  period  of 
restive  rustication  to  a  renovated  Flavelle  House,  to  which  will  be  attached  a 
new  wing  containing  a  library  and  lecture  halls.  We  shall  welcome  the  return 
of  our  colleagues  in  law.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  lively  and  spirited 
divisions  in  the  University.  Moreover,  Dean  Wright  and  his  colleagues  are  good 
University  men.  In  the  councils  of  the  University  they  know  that  one  of  the 
primary  functions  of  a  lawyer  is  to  restrain  his  lay  colleagues  from  excessive 
legalism.  Pharmacy  is  another  exile  to  whose  return  we  look  forward.  Its  move 
has  been  temporarily  delayed  while  we  work  out  as  satisfactory  solution  for  its 
accommodation. 

In  one  very  important  respect  I  would  suggest  that  the  programme  of 
physical  expansion  has  not  yet  achieved  a  proper  equilibrium  with  academic 
needs.  I  referred  last  year  to  the  centrality  of  the  University  Library,  and  I 
should  like  to  continue  this  theme  in  a  more  immediate  and  practical  vein.  It 
is  likely  that  the  entire  programme  of  the  University,  inclusive  of  those  build- 
ings erected  largely  from  special  funds  before  the  beginning  of  the  financial 
campaign,  will  cost  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  hundred  million  dollars.  Our  first 
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projection  of  capital  needs  called  for  a  little  over  two  million  for  the  Library 
— about  one-third  of  what  we  are  prepared  to  spend  (and  rightly  so)  on  each 
of  three  single  science  departments.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  we  have  already 
secured  a  valuable  extension  to  the  Library,  and  to  that  extent  our  problem  is 
reduced.  But  we  must  now  think  not  only  of  a  major  extension  in  central 
reading  room  space  and  stack  accommodation,  and  of  the  provision  of  a  library 
for  University  College  in  order  that  it  may  play  its  proper  role  in  the  federated 
scheme,  but  also  of  the  creation  of  two  new  divisions,  one  devoted  to  the 
physical  and  mathematical  sciences  and  one  to  the  biological  and  medical 
sciences.  This  will  require  far  more  than  the  sum  originally  assigned  for  the 
purpose.  On  some  campuses,  the  insignificance  of  the  library  and  the  splendour 
of  the  other  facilities,  both  curricular  and  extra-curricular,  recall  Prince  Hal's 
comment  about  Falstaff's  diet:  "But  one  half-pennyworth  of  bread  to  this 
intolerable  deal  of  sack/'  We  shall  make  sure  that  the  University  of  Toronto 
— 1970 — does  not  inspire  such  an  epigram. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  administrative  steps  taken  that  will,  I  think, 
bring  the  Library  more  prominently  into  the  councils  of  the  University.  Until 
now,  the  general  direction  of  the  Library  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  small, 
largely  ex-officio  committee  of  the  Senate,  which  met  rarely.  This  committee 
has  now  been  turned  into  a  proper  council,  with  representation  from  all  over 
the  University  based  primarily  on  interest  in  the  Library,  and  including  repre- 
sentation from  the  professional  librarians  themselves.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
council  will  provide  a  forum  where  library  policy  will  be  discussed  and  where 
its  future  will  be  boldly  charted.  A  decision  has  also  been  reached  to  concen- 
trate all  the  central  library  facilities  on  the  present  site.  This  will  mean  the 
destruction  of  the  old  building  and  its  replacement  by  a  multi-storey  structure. 


II 

If  we  are  to  chart  our  course  realistically,  we  must  look  outward  as  well  as 
inward.  This  is  particularly  true  of  a  university  that  has  always  recognized  not 
only  provincial,  but  also  national  and  international  responsibilities. 

We  begin  with  the  metropolitan  area,  which  since  the  war  has  become  a 
complex  and  expanding  world  of  its  own.  It  is  obvious  that  we  could  not 
deliberately  elect  a  programme  of  controlled  expansion  unless  we  were  willing 
to  suggest  alternatives.  In  1970,  the  total  college-age  population  of  York 
County  is  expected  to  be  thirty  or  forty  thousand  in  excess  of  what  it  is  now, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  these  will  be  seeking  higher  education.  Herein  lies 
the  simple  rationale  for  the  establishment  of  York  University,  which  I  described 
in  my  report  for  1958-9  as  the  most  significant  event  of  the  year.  During  that 
year  York  secured  its  basic  charter  and  worked  out  the  nature  of  its  academic 
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relationship  with  the  University  of  Toronto.  This  year  York  established  its 
administrative  structure  and  chose  its  principal  officers.  On  November  26th  it 
was  announced  that  the  Honourable  Robert  Winters  would  be  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  York  University,  and,  on  December  3rd,  that  Dr. 
Murray  Ross,  the  Vice-President  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  would  become 
President  of  the  new  university.  Dr.  Ross  immediately  began  the  all-important 
task  of  assembling  a  nucleus  of  a  staff,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  he  could 
report  a  high  degree  of  success.  Dr.  Ross's  decision  to  accept  the  presidency  of 
York  was  a  major  loss  to  us,  but  it  was  a  loss  more  easily  sustained  in  the 
knowledge  that  he  would  be  working  closely  with  his  old  colleagues. 

All  those  who  took  part  in  the  initial  planning  of  York  have  cause  to  be 
happy  about  the  outcome.  Here  is  an  example  of  careful  preparation  for  a 
situation  that  still  lies  a  few  years  in  the  future — not  a  hasty  and  ragged 
response  to  an  immediate  crisis.  York  will  have  two  or  three  years  of  respite 
during  which  it  can  formulate  its  policies  and  consolidate  its  resources.  It  has 
already  established  its  separateness,  and  under  the  firm  leadership  of  Dr.  Ross 
it  will  sharpen  its  individuality.  It  is  no  reflection  on  that  individuality  to  say 
that  York  could  not  possibly  have  made  so  successful  a  beginning  without  the 
support  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  I  recall  with  some  satisfaction  these 
words  from  the  first  speech  I  made  as  President-elect  of  the  University  of 
Toronto:  "I  personally  welcome  the  exploratory  measures  already  taken  by  a 
group  of  citizens  that  have  as  their  goal  the  establishment  of  a  second  university 
in  this  area.  The  University  of  Toronto  will  gladly  give  advice,  and  will  freely 
offer  assistance,  but  I  think  it  is  important  that  the  second  university  become 
as  rapidly  as  possible  a  separate  and  distinctive  foundation."  In  the  develop- 
ment of  this  policy  of  non-interfering  sponsorship,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors,  Colonel  Eric  Phillips,  played  a  skilful  and  determining  role. 

Toronto  has  a  special  interest  in  the  development  of  York,  but  we  cannot  be 
indifferent  to  other  developments  in  higher  education  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  York,  indeed,  may  supply  something  of  a  model  for  those  who  are 
thinking  of  the  creation  of  additional  institutions.  It  grew  out  of  community 
support;  at  every  stage  it  sought  the  guidance  of  an  established  university,  and 
subsequently  accepted  the  principle  of  a  preliminary  period  of  affiliation. 
Finally,  and  most  important,  it  carefully  circumscribed  its  initial  academic 
undertaking.  York  cannot  remain  for  long  a  university  devoted  only  to  the 
liberal  arts;  given  the  demands  in  the  metropolitan  area,  it  must  soon  add 
professional  faculties.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  institutions  in  less  populous 
areas  should  aspire  to  the  full  panoply  of  the  university.  The  province  needs 
colleges  that  will  cultivate  intensively  and  imaginatively  the  rich  garden  of 
liberal  education,  without  pining  for  the  broad  and  demanding  acres  of  the 
professional  schools.  A  few  additional  liberal  arts  colleges  of  good  quality,  with 
strong  financial  support,  would  be  far  better  than  a  luxuriance  of  junior  col- 
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leges,  with  uncertain  financial  support  and  shadowy  academic  goals.  Rather 
than  junior  colleges,  we  need  a  network  of  post-secondary-school  technical 
institutes  that,  without  neglecting  liberal  education,  would  concentrate  on 
specific  professional  goals.  Our  economy  needs  these  trained  technicians,  and 
our  universities  need  such  technical  institutes  to  relieve  them  of  responsibilities 
that  do  not  properly  belong  to  them.  Our  society  generates  a  snobbery  that 
makes  it  difficult  for  the  young  man  or  woman  from  a  middle-class  home  to 
continue  his  education  beyond  high  school  elsewhere  than  in  a  university.  We 
should  do  our  best  to  break  down  this  attitude,  for  it  will  make  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  establish  an  efficient  and  rational  system  of  higher  education. 

The  development  of  a  network  of  universities  and  colleges  will  inevitably 
raise  anew  the  question  of  the  relationship  of  the  province  to  higher  education. 
As  the  sums  necessary  for  the  support  of  higher  education  become  larger,  and 
the  number  of  claimants  more  numerous,  the  province  must  work  out  a 
method  for  dealing  justly  and  expeditiously  with  the  universities.  It  is  inevit- 
able that  the  provincial  government  should  plav  a  more  active  role;  but  it 

!  would  be  deplorable  if  that  led  to  centralization  and  control.  Certainly  the 
provincial  tradition  has  been  against  any  such  development;  financial  support 

|  of  universities  has  always  coincided  with  institutional  autonomy.  In  this 
province  universities  are  independent  allies,  not  vassals,  of  the  state.  Yet  in  the 

f  vears  of  rapid  growth  and  development,  the  system  will  be  subjected  to  stress, 
and  it  will  be  easy  to  fall  into  hastv  improvisation.  What  is  needed  is  a 
scheme  of  grants  made  according  to  formulas  that  will  ensure  an  equitable  and 
flexible  distribution,  and  that  will  give  the  universities  the  security  they  need 
for  intelligent  planning.  Such  formulas,  I  am  sure,  can  be  worked  out.  They  are 
not  to  be  found  in  a  per  capita  grant  system,  which  has  to  its  credit  only  a 
crude  simplicity,  but  rather  in  a  scale  of  student  costs.  It  costs  almost  twice 
as  much  to  teach  a  student  in  an  Engineering  or  in  an  honour  Arts  and 
Science  course  as  it  does  to  teach  a  student  in  a  general  course;  and  a  student 
working  for  his  Ph.D.  or  for  a  degree  in  Medicine  or  Dentistry  costs  even 
more  than  a  student  in  an  honour  Arts  or  Engineering  course.  A  clear  recogni- 
tion of  these  financial  levels  in  a  system  of  grants  would  automatically  bring 
out  an  equitable  distribution,  provided  that  special  consideration  were  given 
to  new  institutions  with  small  student  bodies  but  heavv  initial  costs. 


Ill 

Controlled  enrolment  at  the  established  universities,  and  a  greater  diversifi- 
cation in  higher  education  throughout  the  province,  will  demand  that  we 
develop  more  precise  methods  of  selection  and  direction.  In  my  report  for  last 
year,  I  said  that  I  placed  more  reliance  on  Grade  XIII  as  an  indicator  of 
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academic  success  than  I  did  on  the  fashionable  testing  system  in  widesprea 
use  in  the  United  States— an  attitude  substantiated  by  the  results  of  th 
Atkinson  Study.  It  is,  none  the  less,  becoming  clearly  apparent  that  the  preset 
Grade  XIII  system  can  no  longer  bear  the  strain  imposed  upon  it  by  the 
increasing  number  of  students.  For  the  provincial  government,  the  difficulties 
of  administering  the  examination  are  mounting.  From  our  point  of  view,  we 
cannot  be  content  to  see  our  Registrar's  Office  become  merely  an  efficient 
processing  machine— even  though  the  Registrar's  Office  here  has  developed  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency.  It  must  be  an  educational  instrument,  concerned 
with  individuals  and  values.  It  would  be  a  denial  of  the  whole  philosophy  of 
liberal  education  to  make  our  selection  of  students  dependent  upon  a  mechan- 
ical sorting  of  averages;  and  that,  given  the  mass  of  papers  written  in  Grade 
XIII  and  the  lateness  in  receiving  the  results,  is  exactly  what  happens. 

The  administrative  problem  creates  the  immediate  issue;  but  for  a  long  time 
the  Grade  XIII  examination  has  been  under  attack  on  purely  educational 
grounds.  These  criticisms  might  be  reduced  to  three  main  points: 

(a)   The   Grade  XIII   examination  encourages  an  undue  concentration  of 
work  in  Grade  XIII,  so  that  this  year  in  a  student's  life  becomes  very  burden-! 
some,  especially  by  contrast  with  the  rather  light  years  which  precede  it.  In 
theory  this  need  not  be  the  case;  but  in  practice  the  Grade  XIII  examination,  1 
the  first  and  only  public  examination  presented  to  the  schools,  has  forced  them* 
to  compensate  within  one  year  for  the  shortcomings  of  twelve  years.  (Recently 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  colleague  in  this  University  who  is  teaching  for  the 
year  at  a  large  American  university,  and  who  has  a  daughter  attending  the  final 
grade  of  an  American  high  school.  He  tells  me  that  in  this  particular  school  the 
student  has  a  heavier  regimen  than  his  Canadian  equivalent,  and  that  our  I 
blithe  assumption  of  Canadian  superiority  is  groundless.) 

(h)  The  Grade  XIII  examination  leads  to  an  emphasis  upon  teaching  for 
examinations'  sake.  Grade  XIII  becomes  a  prolonged  cram  session,  and  the 
teacher's  success  or  failure  is  measured  by  Grade  XIII  results.  Particularly  for  \ 
the  cautious  teacher  anxious  to  obtain  good  results,  the  system  discourages 
those  non-curricular  flights  that  sometimes  are  the  most  memorable  experiences 
we  take  away  from  the  classroom. 

(c)  The  basic  defect  of  the  Grade  XIII  examination  is  that  it  tries  to  serve 
two  purposes.  It  is  qualification  for  the  High  School  Honour  Graduation 
Diploma,  and  qualification  for  university  entrance.  "Many  of  our  difficulties 
stem  from  this  fact."  (I  quote  here  from  a  memorandum  prepared  by  Principal 
Woodside  of  University  College.)  "While  it  could  be  argued  that  the  two. 
purposes  are,  or  ought  to  be,  essentially  the  same,  it  is  usually  believed  that 
they  are  quite  different.  In  the  case  of  some  students,  the  examination  deter- 
mines whether  or  not  something  has  been  completed,  in  the  case  of  others  it 
determines  whether  or  not  something  should  be  begun.  Both  purposes  are  verv 
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important,  and  although  the  University  has  a  real  interest  in  each,  it  must  be 
particularly  concerned  with  the  examination  as  qualification  for  university 
entrance.  The  Grade  XIII  student  is  largely  but  not  wholly  examined  on  his 
knowledge  of  a  certain  limited  amount  of  material,  which  may  be  found  in  a 
text-book  and  learned,  rather  than  on  his  intellectual  power.  For  example,  the 
Grade  XIII  student  who  obtains  100  per  cent  in  History  may  be  a  potentially 
good  historian  or  he  may  be  a  boy  with  a  good  memory.  College  Registrars 
know  that  a  student  who  has  obtained  60  per  cent  in  Grade  XIII  mathematics 
is  almost  certainly  incapable  of  success  in  university  mathematics,  but  they  do 
not  know  whether  a  student  with  95  per  cent  in  Grade  XIII  mathematics  will 
be  a  success  or  a  failure  in  university  mathematics.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
students  in  Grade  XIII  English.  On  the  other  hand,  a  student  who  scores  50 
per  cent  in  the  Grade  XIII  Problems  paper  (usually  attempted  only  by 
candidates  for  scholarships)  is  almost  certain  to  be  good  or  brilliant  in  univer- 
sity mathematics,  because  memory  of  standard  solutions  of  standard  theorems 
will  not  enable  him  to  score.  The  reason  for  all  this  is  that  what  the  universities 
wish  to  know  about  a  candidate  for  admission  is  the  extent  to  which  he  can 
think  as  a  mathematician  or  a  scientist,  or  an  historian,  or  a  philologist,  or  a 
literary  critic  (in  the  widest  sense),  or,  in  other  words,  how  effectively  he  can 
use  such  knowledge  as  he  has,  rather  than  the  extent  to  which  he  can  remember 
what  he  has  found  in  a  text-book." 

In  the  light  of  the  administrative  and  educational  criticisms  that  I  have  listed 
above,  it  would  seem  that  we  should  try  to  accomplish  this  major  purpose: 
to  release  Grade  XIII  as  a  genuine  year  of  advanced  education,  and  transfer 
to  an  earlier  year  the  factual  testing  of  specially  prepared  subject-matter.  My 
proposal  would  be,  then,  that  the  present  Departmental  examination  should  be 
transferred  to  Grade  XII,  and  that  this  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  official 
High  School  terminus.  These  Grade  XII  Departmental  examinations  could  be 
set,  and  a  marking  scheme  provided  (as  now  for  Grade  XIII),  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  could  not  be  marked  by  the  teachers  in  the  schools.  Those 
students  proceeding  into  Grade  XIII  would  still  face  examinations,  but  these 
would  be  relatively  few  in  number,  and  would  be  designed  to  test  powers  of 
analysis  rather  than  powers  of  absorption.  One  suggestion  is  that  a  Grade  XIII 
student  would  write  formal  examinations  of  this  character  only  in  those  areas 
which  were  of  central  relevance  to  his  proposed  field  of  major  study  in  the 
university.  This  would  be  akin  to  the  "Advanced  level"  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  student  would  not  be  relieved  from  work  in  other  subjects  not  so  directly 
related  to  his  university  work,  but  examination  in  those  subjects — correspond- 
ing to  the  "Ordinarv  level"  in  Britain — could  be  done  by  the  secondary  school 
teachers. 

Since  the  "Advanced  level"  examinations  that  the  student  writes  would  not 
be  dependent  upon  the  completion  of  a  specified  curriculum,  they  could  be 
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given  earlier  in  the  year,  thus  overcoming  the  present  difficulty  of  late  results. 
This  proposal  has  one  obvious  administrative  weakness:  it  would  be  difficult  for 
a  corps  of  teachers  to  be  assembled  to  mark  the  papers  if  the  examination  were 
written  earlier  in  the  year.  One  solution  is  to  ask  the  universities  to  take  on  the 
responsibility  for  the  marking  of  those  examinations,  which  now  would  become, 
both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  genuine  university  entrance  examinations. 

A  system  such  as  this  would  place  heavier  demands  on  the  specialist  teachers 
in  the  secondary  schools,  but  they  are  demands  that  the  teachers  would 
welcome.  Such  a  Grade  XIII,  moreover,  would  greatly  encourage  the  liaison 
between  the  secondary  schools  and  the  universities  that  is  now  so  conspicuously 
lacking.  It  would,  for  instance,  simplify  the  desirable  prospect  of  developing 
brief  exchanges  between  university  and  secondary  school  teachers. 

The  problems  of  expansion,  then,  at  the  University  of  Toronto  have  not 
induced  either  a  spirit  of  lethargic  fatalism  or  a  feverish  attempt  to  solve 
educational  problems  in  quantitative,  mechanical  terms.  The  very  reverse  has 
been  true:  the  problems  posed  by  expansion  have  stimulated  a  degree  of 
speculation  about  fundamental  educational  questions  that  is  greater  than  it  has 
ever  been  before.  The  major  reason  for  this  is,  I  think,  a  clearer  recognition 
than  ever  before  of  the  importance  of  the  University's  task.  This  has  always 
been  apparent  on  a  local  and  provincial  plane;  it  is  becoming  even  more 
apparent  on  a  national  and  international  plane. 
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Since  the  end  of  the  war,  Canadian  universities  have  become  important 
agencies  by  which  the  federal  government  has  implemented  many  of  its  inter- 
national responsibilities.  This  has  not  come  about  by  any  sudden  development 
in  government  policy;  the  simple  fact  is  that  in  many  areas  of  international 
concern  the  government  would  be  powerless  without  the  universities,  or  would 
have  to  create  special  agencies,  and  this  at  great  cost.  Of  the  various  inter- 
national plans  in  operation,  the  Colombo  is  the  oldest  and  the  most  extensive; 
it  has  already  supported  the  training  of  more  than  2,000  men  and  women  in 
Canadian  universities.  The  Canada  Council  through  its  non-resident  fellow- 
ships and  scholarships  brought  85  foreign  scholars  to  Canada  in  1959-60,  and 
in  the  same  year  200  holders  of  National  Research  Council  post-doctorate 
fellowships  were  working  in  Canada,  one-quarter  of  them  in  universities.  The 
most  recent  scheme,  initiated  under  the  guiding  hand  of  the  late  Dr.  Sidney 
Smith,  is  the  Commonwealth  scholarship  programme  in  which  Canada  partici- 
pates both  as  host  and  as  beneficiary.  Next  year,  for  instance,  about  100 
Commonwealth  students  will  come  to  Canadian  universities,  and  more  than 
twice  that  number  in  succeeding  years.  There  are  also  numerous  smaller  groups 
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of  students  who  come  either  at  the  expense  of  their  governments — Ghana  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic  are  two  recent  examples — or  at  their  own  expense, 
for  whom  places  have  been  found  at  Canadian  universities  by  the  Canadian 
Universities  Foundation,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  government.  Univer- 
sities have  been  happy  to  accept  this  additional  burden,  in  the  knowledge  that 
they  thereby  make  a  substantial  contribution  toward  the  easing  of  international 
tension  and  to  the  resolution  of  economic  and  social  problems.  Recent  events 
in  Africa  have  dramatized  the  role  of  higher  education  in  the  process  of  chang- 
ing from  colonial  to  independent  status.  The  future  of  these  new  African 
countries  depends  upon  the  speed  with  which  they  can  be  supplied  with  trained 
personnel.  Their  own  universities,  if  they  have  them,  have  restricted  under- 
graduate, and  no  graduate,  facilities.  For  graduate  work  they  look  to  Western 
universities,  increasingly  to  universities  on  the  North  American  continent. 

Bringing  foreign  students  to  our  universities  is  one  way  of  accelerating  the 
industrial  and  social  revolution  in  these  new  countries;  sending  our  own  techni- 
cians to  these  countries  is  just  as  important,  and  more  immediately  effective.  In 
his  recent  speech  to  the  United  Nations,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  referred 
to  the  possibility  of  Canada  creating  a  roster  of  experts  in  medicine,  public 
health,  sanitation,  public  welfare,  communication,  transportation  and  public 
services,  for  service  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  newly 
liberated  countries.  (There  is  also  room  here,  one  might  add,  for  the  historian 
and  political  scientist,  as  attested  by  the  membership  of  Professor  Donald 
Creighton  in  the  Monckton  Commission,  which  was  set  up  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  make  recommendations  on  the  future  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland.)  Clearly  these  experts  can  come  only  from 
the  universities.  Such  a  roster  of  experts  cannot  be  organized  overnight;  there 
must  be  a  considered  plan  whereby  students  in  the  universities  would  engage 
themselves  to  serve  for  such  a  purpose.  Today  one  hears  on  all  sides  emotional 
exhortations  about  the  necessity  for  self-denial  and  for  a  bold  proclamation  of 
our  Western  democratic  faith.  Here  is  one  very  simple  practical  way  in  which 
we  can  respond  to  the  appeal.  We  need  graduates  in  engineering,  medicine  and 
dentistry  who  are  willing  to  forego  the  certainty  of  affluence  in  their  own 
society  for  the  satisfaction  of  serving  in  a  world  cause— in  short,  we  need  a 
revival,  in  a  secular  vein,  of  the  old  missionary  zeal. 

These  are  precise,  practical  ways  in  which  the  universities  of  this  country 
are  discharging  their  international  obligations.  But  they  can  play  an  inter- 
national role  of  even  greater  significance:  that  is,  the  creation  of  pilot  inter- 
national communities  drawn  together  by  an  allegiance  to  international  ideals. 
The  great  physicist,  Robert  Oppenheimer,  referred  in  one  of  his  recent  essays 
to  "fraternal  communities  of  men  embarked  on  specialized  work:  those  who 
know  how  to  extirpate  malaria;  those  who  seek  to  understand  the  radio  signals 
coming  to  us  from  remote  parts  of  the  Universe;  those  who  recreate  the  early 
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history  of  man,  his  art  and  his  learning.  Their  knowledge  and  know-how  bind 
them  together  as  possessors  of  true  community,  complementary  to  the  local 
geographic  communities,  complementary  to  the  communities  of  states  and  civic 
tradition;  they  are  the  warp  of  community,  as  the  nations  are  the  woof.  These 
communities  of  the  mind  are  the  human  counterpart  and  the  basis  of  the  inter-  j 
national  institutions  that  the  future  must  hold  in  store,  and  on  them  rests,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  fact  that  we  will  survive  this  unprecedented  period  in  the 
history  of  man." 

The  kind  of  international  community  to  which  Professor  Oppenheimer  refers  j 
has  already  been  achieved  in  many  areas  of  the  sciences,  as  Professor  Tuzo  i 
Wilson's  book,  One  Chinese  Moon,  so  delightfully  illustrates.  In  science,  where  ' 
rigorous  objective  criteria  prevail,  and  where  human  emotions  and  passions  are 
irrelevant,  a  sense  of  community  develops  easily.  A  sense  of  community  is 
achieved  far  less  readily  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences,  where  objectivity 
disappears  in  the  play  of  human  emotion  and  prejudice.  Some  of  the  problems 
here  were  illustrated  at  the  international  conference  of  Orientalists  held  in 
Moscow  during  the  summer,  which  was  attended  by  five  members  of  our  staff. 
But  even  here,  according  to  our  distinguished  Professor  of  East  Asiatic  Studies, 
William  Dobson,  it  is  possible  to  achieve  a  degree  of  understanding,  provided 
one  is  not  obsessed  by  a  passion  for  uncovering  sinister  implications  and  for 
transmuting  every  slightly  tendentious  phrase  into  political  propaganda.  We 
can  make  such  an  understanding  more  possible  by  strongly  supporting  the 
study  of  those  civilizations  that  challenge  our  Western  assumptions.  Such 
studies  must  not  be  looked  upon  simply  as  the  I-branch  of  a  massive  military 
preparation.  Indeed,  the  very  approach  to  another  culture  in  these  manipulative 
terms  leads  to  a  loss  of  perspective  and  to  distortion,  and  prevents  the  scholar 
from  attaining  that  distinterested  sympathy  by  which  alone  he  can  reach  a  real 
comprehension  of  a  culture  not  his  own.  What  we  need  is  to  be  conscious  of 
living  in  a  world  of  diverse  cultures  that  increasingly  impinge  upon  each  other, 
instead  of  in  a  world  that  is  deeply  and  irrevocably  divided.  A  major  test  of 
the  university's  contribution  to  this  international  spirit  is  the  emphasis  it  gives 
to  the  study  of  those  cultures  that  are  at  one  and  the  same  time  most  remote 
from  us  and  nearest  to  us — Slavic  studies  and  East  Asiatic  studies.  Our  depart- 
ments in  these  subjects  are  growing  rapidly,  and  are  attracting  more  students. 
But  in  national  terms  they  are  only  a  major  contribution  to  a  minor  programme. 

All  in  all,  the  international  contribution  by  Canadian  universities  is  as  yet 
only  a  bright  promise.  It  could  be  given  substance  by  the  co-ordination  of  a 
number  of  schemes  that  already  exist,  and  by  the  energetic  use  of  agencies 
such  as  the  Canada  Council,  the  National  Research  Council,  and  the  Canadian 
Universities  Foundation,  which  stand  ready  to  place  their  resources  at  the 
disposal  of  the  country.  The  sums  involved  are  so  relatively  small,  and  the 
dividends  so  large,  that  one  wonders  that  there  should  be  any  delay. 
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This,  again,  was  a  year  of  ceremonies.  The  National  Fund  brought  in  its 
wake  a  number  of  events,  and  in  addition  there  were  a  series  of  "openings" 
that  reminded  us  of  the  fact  that  the  programme  of  expansion  had  already 
passed  through  a  major  phase.  The  Aerophysics  Building  was  opened  on 
October  16th  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Zimmerman,  Chairman  of  the  Defence  Research 
Board,  and  a  graduate  of  this  University;  the  Women's  Athletic  Building  was 
opened  on  October  30th  by  Dr.  Clara  Benson,  who  had  been  the  first  chairman 
of  the  Women's  Athletic  Board;  and  the  Dental  Building  (recently  referred  to 
by  an  admiring  visitor  as  "Ellis  in  Wonderland")  was  opened  on  November 
25th  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario,  the  Honourable  Leslie  Frost.  Each  of 
these  occasions  provided  an  opportunity  for  a  public  speech  in  which  the  apt 
recollection,  the  graceful  compliment  and  the  buoyant  prediction  were  the 
main  ingredients.  Other  university  events  gave  rise  to  more  substantial  oratory. 
Chief  among  these  was  the  Marfleet  Lectures,  one  of  the  two  major  university 
lectureships,  traditionally  given  by  a  distinguished  American  scholar  or  man  of 
affairs.  The  Marfleet  Lecturer  this  year  was  Jacques  Barzun,  formerly  Dean  of 
!  the  Graduate  School  at  Columbia  University,  and  now  Provost  of  that  institu- 
tion. Professor  Barzun  came  at  an  opportune  time;  his  book,  The  House  of 
Intellect,  had  just  appeared  and  had  been  widely  acclaimed  as  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  thought.  On  three  successive  nights  Dr.  Barzun 
lectured  to  capacity  audiences  in  Convocation  Hall,  on  the  subject  "Our 
Scientific  Culture:  Its  Anatomy."  We  have  rarely  had  a  more  successful  series 
of  lectures.  Dr.  Barzun  has  a  wide-ranging  mind  that  ignores  conventional 
barriers  between  disciplines,  and  a  witty  and  allusive  style  that  is  made  even 
more  effective  by  a  relaxed,  urbane  manner  on  the  platform.  These  were 
University  lectures  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  attended  by  members  of  all 
divisions  and  by  the  general  public.  The  test  of  their  effectiveness  is  that  they 
left  behind  them  a  vigorous  and  sometimes  acrimonious  debate  that  will  not 
quickly  die  out. 

Altogether  it  was  a  year  of  distinguished  public  speaking.  On  February  8th 
we  held  a  special  Convocation  for  the  conferring  of  an  honorary  degree  on  His 
Excellency  the  Governor-General  of  Canada,  General  Vanier.  His  speech  on 
that  occasion  was  an  eloquent  and  moving  testimony  to  the  primacy  of  spiritual 
values.  Sir  Thomas  Dalling,  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  received 
an  honorary  degree  at  the  Guelph  Convocation,  and  spoke  on  a  subject  that 
was  relevant  to  the  occasion — veterinary  science.  At  the  final  ceremony  of 
Convocation  Week  in  May,  the  sole  recipient  of  an  honorary  degree,  Dr. 
Arthur  Lewis,  the  newly  appointed  Principal  of  the  University  College  of  the 
West  Indies,  spoke  to  us  simply  and  impressively  about  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  new  Federation.  The  three  installation  ceremonies  in  the  fall — for  the 
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Chancellor,  Dr.  F.  C.  A.  Jeanneret,  for  the  Principal  of  University  College, 
Moffatt  Woodside,  and  for  the  Principal  of  Victoria  College,  Northrop  Frye, 
were  also  notable  oratorical  occasions.  The  three  speeches  have  been  printed  in 
an  issue  of  the  Varsity  Graduate,  and  together  they  comprise  a  searching 
analysis  of  fundamental  problems.  Dr.  Jeanneret  spoke  wisely  and  reflectively 
on  the  significance  of  educational  freedom.  Principal  Woodside  gave  us  a 
sharply  etched  portrait  of  the  college  as  a  community  of  scholars,  and 
Principal  Frye  summoned  us  in  a  witty  and  provocative  manner  to  view  the 
university  as  a  field  for  mental  fight  and  intellectual  warfare. 

Two  other  University  occasions  produced  public  statements  of  great  excel- 
lence. In  October  Dean  Bladen  instituted  the  first  of  what  he  proposes  to  make 
annual  events,  the  dinners  for  those  students  who  ranked  first  in  first-class 
honours  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  or  who  entered  the  Faculty  with 
the  Edward  Blake  and  Prince  of  Wales  Scholarships.  Following  the  dinner 
three  scholars,  each  representing  a  major  area,  spoke  briefly  to  the  students: 
Professor  Woodhouse  of  the  Department  of  English  of  University  College  spoke 
for  the  humanities,  Professor  Brady  for  the  social  sciences,  and  Professor  Fisher 
for  the  physical  and  natural  sciences.  It  was  a  memorable  occasion,  and  one 
which  the  students  and  members  of  the  staff  who  were  present  will  not  easily 
forget.  Here  was  the  University  in  action — unapologetically  concentrating  upon 
its  only  durable  purpose,  the  encouragement  and  cultivation  of  the  intellectual 
life.  The  academic  year  concluded  with  six  Convocation  addresses  given  by 
members  of  the  academic  staff — Dr.  A.  B.  B.  Moore,  Dean  MacFarlane,  Dean 
Sisam,  Dean  Hughes,  Professor  Wetmore  and  Professor  McRae.  These  six 
speakers  selected  various  themes,  but  they  were  alike  in  their  emphasis  upon 
the  need  for  intellectual  excellence,  and  on  the  concern  of  the  university  with 
humane  values. 

There  is,  as  this  report  and  preceding  ones  indicate,  continuous  concern 
within  the  University  with  methods  and  goals.  Yet  this  concern  rarely  issues  in 
the  establishment  of  a  new  course,  or  a  new  department,  or  a  new  division  of 
the  University.  At  the  beginning  of  each  academic  year  I  am  invariably  asked 
what  new  courses  or  divisions  have  been  established  during  the  year.  The 
assumption  seems  to  be  that  the  University  is  akin  to  a  huge  production  plant, 
turning  out  new  models  out  of  a  pious  devotion  to  the  principle  of  planned 
obsolescence.  Developments  within  the  University  are  of  a  more  profound  and 
subtle  character  than  those  that  are  so  immediately  apparent  on  the  surface. 
This  year  was,  however,  unusual  in  that  there  were  established  two  new 
divisions  of  the  University,  the  Institute  of  Earth  Sciences  and  the  Great  Lakes 
Institute.  But  neither  of  these  represented  an  expansion  of  the  University; 
rather,  a  regrouping  of  available  resources  in  order  to  encourage  departmental 
research  on  fundamental  problems.  Dr.  Tuzo  Wilson,  Director  of  the  Institute 
of  Earth  Sciences,  and  Professor  George  Langford,  Director  of  the  Great  Lakes 
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Institute,  are  both  concerned  with  bringing  together,  on  a  purely  graduate 
level,  work  in  a  number  of  departments.  The  establishment  of  these  two 
Institutes  does  not  mean  a  diversion  of  university  resources  from  the  traditional 
and  central  responsibility. 

The  student  record  in  general  competition  for  fellowships  was  so  remarkable 
that  it  should  be  noted.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellow- 
ships, which  are  offered  on  a  regional  basis  to  students  of  high  academic  stand- 
ing who  propose  to  prepare  for  university  teaching.  The  University  of  Toronto 
is  in  a  region  that  includes  New  York  State  (outside  of  Metropolitan  New 
York)  and  Ontario.  Since  the  inception  of  the  programme  in  1952,  Toronto  has 
won  59  of  the  94  fellowships  awarded  to  Canadian  students  in  this  region,  and 
in  the  region  as  a  whole  is  second  only  to  Cornell.  Another  fact  that  emerged 
clearlv  was  the  attractiveness  of  this  University  to  foreign  students.  For  both 
the  Commonwealth  Scholarship  scheme  and  the  Canada  Council  non-resident 
fellowship  programme,  Toronto  attracted  the  largest  group  of  students  of  any 
Canadian  university:  26  out  of  100  in  the  former,  and  26  out  of  78  in  the 
latter.  Supplementary  evidence  here  is  supplied  from  the  choice  made  by 
American  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellows  who  elected  this  vear  to  studv  in  Canada: 
10  out  of  15  chose  the  Universitv  of  Toronto. 

With  the  retirement  of  Professor  Ray  Farquharson,  the  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Eaton  Professor  of  Medicine,  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  loses  a  teacher  of  remark- 
able ability  and  international  reputation.  Professor  A.  M.  Wynne,  the  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Biochemistry,  has  also  reached  the  retirement  age  but  will 
continue  as  Special  Lecturer  in  Biochemistry.  Further  retirements  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  are  those  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Hyland  and  Dr.  E.  J.  Maltbv. 
Associate  Professors  of  Medicine,  and  of  Miss  K.  I.  McMurrich.  Lecturer  in 
Anatomy.  In  reporting  on  retirements,  Dean  MacFarlane  raises  a  question  with 
relation  to  the  retirement  rules  of  his  Faculty;  and.  indeed,  it  seems  a  pity, 
and  a  contradiction  of  our  vaunted  concern  for  the  individual,  to  part  with 
teachers  of  proven  excellence  and  unabated  vigour  because  of  the  rigid, 
mechanical  application  of  a  rule. 

Dentistry  loses  two  senor  men  who  have  given  the  Faculty  long  and  loyal 
service,  both  of  whom  retired  last  vear — M.  A.  Cox,  Professor  of  Preventive 
Dentistry,  and  R.  J.  Godfrey,  Professor  of  Prosthodontics  and  Head  of  the 
Department. 

Eight  retired  members  of  staff  and  two  active  members  died  during  the  year. 
Principal  Emeritus  Malcolm  Wallace  had  plaved  a  versatile  and  commanding 
role  in  the  University  for  fortv  vears.  He  retired  in  1944  as  Principal  of 
University  College  and  head  of  its  Department  of  English.  His  interest  in  all 
things  connected  with  the  University  never  flagged,  and  up  until  his  last  illness 
his  was  a  familiar  figure  at  our  public  events.  Professor  Emeritus  W.  E.  Gallie 
had  joined  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Facultv  of  Medicine  in  1908;  he  became 
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Professor  of  Surgery  in  1929,  and  was  also  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
from  1936  till  his  retirement  in  1946.  He  was  himself  a  brilliant  and  famous 
surgeon;  he  attracted  to  his  department  a  staff  of  unusual  excellence;  and  he 
interested  himself  particularly  in  the  development  of  graduate  training  in 
surgery.  We  will  remember  him  as  a  great  doctor  and  a  genial  Dean.  Three 
retired  members  of  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  have  died — Professor 
Emeritus  W.  M.  Treadgold,  who  was  head  of  the  Department  for  21  vears,. 
Professor  S.  R.  Crerar,  and  Professor  T.  L.  Rowe;  and  also  Miss  A.  C. 
McGregor,  formerly  Assistant  Director  of  Social  Work;  F.  C.  Auld,  formerly 
Special  Lecturer  in  Law;  and  Professor  Emeritus  G.  A.  Cornish  of  the  Ontario 
College  of  Education.  Many  of  these  had  given  fortv  vears  or  more  of  dis- 
tinguished service  to  the  University.  We  owe  them  a  great  debt. 

It  was  a  severe  blow  to  us  to  lose  from  the  active  ranks  Professor  M.  F. 
Crawford  of  the  Department  of  Phvsics  and  Professor  H.  L.  Humphrevs  of  the 
Department  of  French  in  Universitv  College.  Both  were  senior  men,  fine 
teachers  and  productive  scholars,  and  both  will  be  greatlv  missed  in  their 
departments  and  throughout  the  academic  community. 


VI 

A  consideration  of  the  vear's  activities  and  plans  has  carried  us  into  many 
areas,  and  has  sent  us  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  campus.  Herein  is  a 
demonstration  of  the  expanding  world  of  the  modern  universitv,  and  of  its 
relevance  to  most  of  the  main  issues  that  confront  us  todav.  It  is  the  widespread 
consciousness  of  this  that  is  bringing  so  much  support  to  the  university,  and 
will,  I  am  convinced,  maintain  that  support  in  the  future.  In  this  country  and 
in  the  United  States  the  support  comes  from  many  sources.  The  university  is 
too  demanding  in  its  needs  and  too  central  in  its  function  to  depend  mainlv  on 
private  support,  but  it  is  too  subtle  in  its  working  and  too  close  to  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  thousands  of  individuals  to  be  left  entirely  to  government 
subvention.  In  the  private  sector  of  support  the  universitv  finds  the  means  to 
go  bevond  the  routine,  to  develop  whatever  in  its  tradition  is  peculiar  and 
distinctive.  The  interest  of  graduates  and  friends  creates  the  atmosphere  in 
which  great  projects  are  bom,  and  the  means  bv  which  thev  can  be  brought  to 
their  fruition.  This  has  been  a  year  in  which  such  interest  has  been  aroused  as 
never  before  in  our  history.  May  it  never  diminish. 

Claude  Bissell 
President 
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HONORARY  GRADUATES 


'• 


This  photograph  of  the  Gov- 
ernor-General and  Madame 
Vanier  was  taken  by  Richard 
Cole  of  the  Globe  and  Mail  on 
February  8,  1960,  after  His  Ex- 
cellency received  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 


Dr.  Arthus  Lewis,  Principal  of 
the  University  College  of  the 
West  Indies,  is  congratulated 
by  President  Claude  Bissell 
after  receiving  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  at 
the  University  of  Toronto.  A 
ieport  of  Dr.  Lewis'  address  to 
Convocation  begins  on  page  58. 
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"We  are  face  to  face  with  a  problem  so 
grave,  so  tragic,  so  cosmic  that  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  cope  with  it  by  human 
means  only . . .  Let  us  begin  to  associate 
prayer  with  power" 

—  from  an  address  to  Convocation  by  His 
Excellency,  Major-General  George  P.  Vanier, 
d.s.o.,  m.c.,  c.d.,  ll.d.,  Governor-General  of 
Canada,    after   receiving   his   Toronto    degree. 


I  have  read  with  great  interest  [said  His  Excellency]  of  the  development 
programme  which  the  University,  with  foresight  and  in  the  pursuance  of 
its  obligations  to  future  generations,  is  undertaking.  This  programme  will 
double  very  nearly  the  facilities  which  exist  already  for  study  and  research  in 
practically  every  field  of  man's  endeavour.  As  your  President  remarked  some 
time  ago: 

"The  most  important  contribution  that  Canada  can  make  to  the  new 
age  is  educated  people — cultivated  and  intelligent  men  and  women." 

What  a  responsibility,  therefore,  falls  on  the  University  to  equip,  with  the 
enlightened  knowledge  which  will  benefit  ultimately  not  only  Canada  but  the 
world  at  large,  the  young  men  and  women  who  come  here  from  many  parts 
of  the  globe.  In  keeping  with  the  tradition,  which  has  been  so  well-rooted 
here  since  the  time  of  Governor  Simcoe,  of  support  for  institutions  of  learning, 
I  feel  confident  that  the  means  will  be  found  to  accomplish  this  expansion. 
The  University  of  Toronto  has  made  in  many  ways  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  Canadian  strength  and  unity  but  it  is  my  wish  to 
draw  attention  to  one  aspect  which,  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear,  interests 
me  very  specially.  I  refer  to  the  fostering  of  the  study  of  the  French  language 
and  culture,  an  undertaking  in  which  your  eminent  Chancellor,  Dr.  jeanneret, 
has  for  so  long  played  a  leading  part.  The  Gray  Lectureship  established  in 
1946  has  brought  many  outstanding  French-Canadian  lecturers  to  speak  on  the 
theme  of  mutual  understanding  between  English  and  French  Canadians.  A 
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bilingual  seminar  on  "French  Canada 
Today"  was  held  at  this  University 
not  so  long  ago  and  obtained,  I  under- 
stand, wide  support.  It  included  over 
250  enthusiastic  participants  com- 
posed of  professors,  teachers,  Govern- 
ment officials  and  the  general  public 
from  both  Ontario  and  Quebec.  These 
and  other  successful  ventures  in  the 
field  of  adult  education  have  given 
this  University  an  enviable  record  in 
bringing  to  a  closer  understanding 
English-  and  French-Speaking  Cana- 
dians. 

The  public  example  you  have  set 
has  given  to  French-speaking  Cana- 
dians an  idea  —  and  this  is  very 
salutory  —  of  the  efforts  that  are 
being  made  in  other  parts  of  Canada 
to  break  down  any  barriers  of  miscon- 
ception and  ignorance  which  may 
have  existed  and  which  could  hinder 
the  cause  of  Canadian  unity — a  unity 
which  to  ray  mind  should  be  based 
on  a  sincere  appreciation  of  our 
diverse  backgrounds  and  not  on  a 
monolithic  conformity. 

I  have  spent  more  than  twenty-five 
years  of  my  life  away  from  Canada, 
partly  in  England  and  partly  in 
France. 

One  change  that  has  struck  me 
forcefully  since  my  return,  which  il- 
lustrates an  important  difference  from 
what  was  familiar  to  me  thirty  years 
ago,  is  the  much  greater  ease  and 
lack  of  self-consciousness  in  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  two  largest  racial 
groups  in  Canada.  It  is  my  belief  that 
from  whatever  cause  or  group  of 
causes — a  growing  awareness  of  each 
other's  virtues   and  shortcomings  and 


a  friendly  acceptance  of  them,  a  shared 
conviction  that  we  are  all  of  us  here 
to  stay,  (to  which  others  might  be 
added  readily) — there  has  emerged 
over  the  years  a  genuine  friendship 
and  respect  and  affection  which  is  all 
the  deeper  because  we  are  no  longer 
nearly  so  articulate  about  these  mat- 
ters as  once  we  were.  We  don't  need 
to  be. 

I  always  feel  in  Toronto,  the  Queen 
City,  that  it  is  most  appropriate,  in- 
deed desirable,  to  speak  of  the  Crown. 

We  are  privileged  to  be  members 
of  a  great  commonwealth  of  nations, 
unparallelled  in  history,  scattered  the 
world  over,  autonomous  yet  united 
under  one  Crown.  When  this  Crown 
graces,  as  it  does  today,  the  head  of 
a  Queen,  young,  radiant,  and  exem- 
plary, we  should  count  ourselves 
supremely  blessed. 

How  wonderful,  how  Providential 
that  we  should  have  someone,  above 
class  and  party,  to  honour  and  respect, 
and  above  all,  to  love,  because  love 
is  the  great  motive  force  in  human 
and  divine  relations. 

The  Commonwealth  is  perhaps  the 
only  example  of  an  empire  which  has 
not  collapsed.  Its  leaders  understood 
that  there  could  be  no  survival  with- 
out a  radical  change  in  structure  and 
in  the  relationships  of  its  elements. 

It  is  comforting  to  recall  that  when 
Her  Majesty  was  crowned  in  the  Ab- 
bey the  ceremony  was,  above  all,  of  a 
religious  character.  Yes,  let  us  give 
thanks  that  Her  Majesty  was  an- 
nointed  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
invoked  and  petitioned  to  confirm  her 
with  the  seven  gifts  of  wisdom  and 
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His   Excellency   is   flanked  by  the   President   and  by   Dr.   F.    C.    A.   Jeanneret,   the 
Chancellor,  in  this  Globe  and  Mail  photograph. 


government,  counsel  and  ghostlv 
strength,  knowledge  and  true  godli- 
ness and  holy  fear  of  the  Lord. 

It  is  edifying  to  recall  that  The 
Queen  in  Her  Majesty's  1952  Christ- 
mas broadcast,  referring  to  her  com- 
ing Coronation,  said: 

"I  want  to  ask  you  all,  whatever 
your  religion  may  be,  to  pray  for  me 
on  that  day — to  pray  that  God  may 
give  me  wisdom  and  strength  to  carry 
out  the  solemn  promises  I  shall  be 
making,  and  that  I  mav  faithfully 
serve  Him  and  you  all  the  days  of 
my  life." 

Why  do  I  speak  to  you  of  prayer 
and  of  spiritual  values?  We  are  face 


to  face  with  a  problem  so  grave,  so 
tragic,  so  cosmic  that  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  cope  with  it,  much  less  solve 
it,  if  we  have  recourse  to  human 
means  and  methods  only. 

I  believe  we  must  shape  our  lives 
on  moral  standards,  personal  as  well 
as  public,  higher  than  those  which 
exist  today.  Let  us  begin  to  associate 
prayer  with  power,  faith  with  fire, 
charity  with  clear  swift  action.  May 
these  spiritual  shafts  shatter  the  clouds 
of  doubt  and  fear,  light  our  path 
through  the  valley  of  confusion,  and 
guide  us  to  the  Mount  on  which  some 
nineteen  centuries  ago  a  certain 
Sermon  was  preached. 
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''Our  biggest  racial  problem  is  going 
to  be  relations  between  our  Negroes 
and  the  Indians  who  came  from  India 
in  the  19th  century" 

—  from  an  address  to  Convocation  by  Dr. 
Arthur  Lewis,  Principal  of  the  University  Col- 
lege of  the  West  Indies,  after  receiving  his 
Toronto  degree. 


I  bring  you  [said  Dr.  Lewis]  the 
thanks  of  all  members  of  my  Uni- 
versity College  whom,  through  me, 
you  are  honouring  today.  Indeed  the 
whole  community  of  West  Indians 
takes  pleasure  in  this  symbol  of  the 
friendship  between  your  community 
and  ours. 

Ours  is  a  small  community,  of  pos- 
sibly three  and  three  quarters  million 
people.  The  Federation  which  we 
entered  into  just  two  years  ago,  bring- 
ing together  what  used  to  be  under 
ten  separate  governments,  is  our  at- 
tempt to  make  a  nation  out  of  groups 
separated  by  race,  by  culture,  by  dis- 
tance, and  by  material  fortune.  In  this 
we  are  following  in  your  footsteps, 
and  those  of  us  who  have  some  scrap- 
py knowledge  of  Canadian  history 
draw  courage  from  the  fact  that  you 
have  been  through  similar  phases,  and 
have  survived. 


Just  at  this  time,  West  Indians  need 
much  spiritual  comfort.  Until  fairly 
recently  we  were  governed  firmly  by 
the  Colonial  Office  in  London.  We 
could  therefore  blame  all  our  mis- 
fortunes on  the  British  Government, 
and  this  was  our  national  sport.  How- 
ever, within  the  last  ten  years  the 
Colonial  Office  has  released  its  grip. 
The  islands  are  all  self-governing,  or 
on  the  verge  of  self-government. 
When  things  go  wrong  we  have  to 
blame  each  other,  and  this  is  damag- 
ing to  our  image  of  ourselves  as  a 
wise  and  self-reliant  people,  between 
whom  and  greatness  nothing  stood 
but  foreign  domination.  Besides, 
blaming  each  other  in  strident  tones 
makes  some  problems  worse,  not  bet- 
ter. We  are  passing  through  a  phase 
of  learning  what  our  problems  really 
are,  and  of  learning  how  to  get  along 
with  each  other. 
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We  have  made  most  progress  in  ap- 
proaching racial  equality.  The  islands 
have  been  famous  for  many  decades 
for  their  racial  harmony,  but  racial 
harmony  is  not  racial  equality.  People 
used  to  say  with  pride:  This  is  a  so- 
ciety where  a  man  may  rise  to  any 
position  even  though  he  is  black. 
Well,  things  have  changed  a  lot.  With 
one  man  one  vote,  the  islands  are  now 
governed  by  black  people,  but  we 
hope  never  to  have  to  say:  This  is  a 
society  where  a  many  may  rise  to  any 
position  even  though  he  is  white.  Our 
aim  is  a  true  multi-racial  society, 
where  race  neither  helps  nor  handi- 
caps, and  we  are  getting  close  to  this, 
especially  -in  Jamaica. 

Our  biggest  racial  problem  is  going 
to  be  not  the  relations  between  black 
and  white,  but  relations  between  our 
Negroes,  and  the  Indians  who  came 
from  India  during  the  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  as  indentured 
labourers.  Indians  and  Negroes  are 
now  about  equal  in  numbers  in  two 
places,  in  Trinidad,  and  in  British 
Guiana.  Until  fairly  recently  the 
Indians  were  anxious  to  be  assimilated 
— to  speak  English,  to  wear  West 
Indian  clothes,  to  play  cricket,  and  to 
sing  West  Indian  calypsoes.  But,  with 
the  triumph  of  nationalism  in  Asia, 
some  new  Indian  leaders  have 
emerged,  who  have  set  their  faces 
against  assimilation.  On  the  other  side 
some  Negro  leaders  have  reacted 
against  the  success  of  Indians  in  eco- 
nomic and  professional  life,  which 
resulted  naturally  from  the  spread  of 
education  amongst  Indians.  We  are 
now   in   a   phase  where   both   groups 


mutter  menacingly,  in  private  much 
more  than  in  public,  and  it  will  take 
quite  some  statesmanship  if  things 
are  to  get  better  after  thev  have  got 
worse. 

British  Guiana  has  remained  out- 
side the  federation  which  the  islands 
created  in  1958,  mainly  because  some 
of  the  Indians  cherish  the  idea  of  a 
separate  Indian-dominated  state.  In 
any  case  this  Federation  has  problems 
enough  even  without  British  Guiana. 
The  main  problem  is  that  the  half  of 
the  population  which  lives  in  Jamaica 
is  separated  by  a  thousand  miles  from 
the  other  half  which  is  scattered  in 
the  Southern  islands.  This  problem 
could  have  been  solved,  following 
American  practice,  by  having  the 
capital  in  one  place,  while  the  govern- 
ment was  in  the  hands  of  people  from 
the  other  place.  The  capital  was 
placed  in  the  South,  in  Trinidad, 
while  many  hoped  that  Jamaica  would 
send  forth  leaders  to  dominate  the 
Government.  This  has  not  happened. 
Through  the  accident  of  the  ballot 
box,  both  the  capital  and  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Federation  have  accrued 
to  the  Southern  islands.  Jamaica 
resents  this,  and  is  threatening  to 
secede.  Meanwhile  even  the  Federa- 
tion's dearest  supporters  in  Jamaica 
have  to  urge  that  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government  be  kept  as  small 
as  possible,  so  as  to  minimize  irrita- 
tion. In  these  circumstances  the 
federal  strategy  is  to  play  for  time, 
but  playing  for  time  is  not  very  con- 
genial to  the  ebullient  personality  of 
West  Indian  politicians,  so  every  week 
somebody   shouts    at   somebody   else, 
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and  the  newspapers  report  some  new 
crisis  in  the  federation. 

Along  with  these  problems  of  race 
and  political  federation,  we  have  all 
the  usual  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems. The  islands  need  capital  for 
development  very  badly,  but  have 
little  of  their  own,  so  they  have  the 
same  love-hate  relationship  with  for- 
eign capitalists  that  you  have  here  in 
Canada.  A  more  serious  problem  with 
us  than  with  you  is  the  alienation  of 
the  poor.  For  one  thing,  we  have 
relatively  more  poor.  The  islands  have 
limited  agricultural  and  mineral  re- 
sources, and,  with  population  doubling 
every  thirty  years,  unemployment  is 
endemic  and  formidable.  As  a  result  of 
these  conditions,  there  is  a  large  sub- 
merged segment  of  the  West  Indian 
population  which  recognises  no  alle- 
giance to  our  society;  they  have  never 
got  anything  out  of  it,  and  see  no 
reason  to  accept  it.  These  people  are 
easily  excited  by  political  dema- 
gogues, and  we  have  had  some  awk- 
ward times.  The  foundations  of  our 
democracy  are  not  yet  secure,  what 
surprises  me  is  that  West  Indian 
society  holds  together  as  well  as  it 
does,  considering  how  little  it  offers 
to  so  many  of  its  members. 

This  is  the  background  against 
which  the  University  College  of  the 
West  Indies  came  into  existence  some 
12  years  ago.  You  will  see  that  our 
task  is  tremendous.  The  first  task  of 
every  university  is  to  teach  students, 
but  if  this  were  our  only  task  we 
could  not  justify  our  existence,  since 
it  costs  the  West  Indies  twice  as  much 
to   train   a  student   in   Jamaica   as   it 
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does  to  send  him  to  England,  where 
the  recurrent  cost  of  university  educa 
tion  is  borne  by  the  British  Treasury. 
Our  prime  task  is  to  create  leaders 
who  can  grapple  with  the  problems 
which  I  have  outlined. 

We  shall  have  to  make  our  living 
in  the  West  Indies,  mainly  by  using 
our  brains,  like  the  Scots  or  the  Swiss 
or  the  Israelis,  and  we  shall  not  begin 
to  solve  our  problems  until  the  islands 
are  so  running  over  with  trained 
brains  that  every  potential  resource  is 
being  fully  exploited.  Here  our  Uni- 
versity College  has  not  yet  come  any- 
where near  to  meeting  the  challenge. 
We  have  only  700  students,  whereas 
there  are  ten  times  as  many  West 
Indians  in  universities  overseas — over 
7,000  West  Indians  in  universities  in 
Canada,  the  United  States,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  This  is  the  reason 
why  our  University  College  has  got 
itself  to  treble  its  student  numbers 
within  the  next  five  years,  to  a  total  of 
2,000  students,  for  which  purpose  we 
are  now  trying  to  raise  five  million 
dollars  from  private  benefactors  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  West  Indies  owes  many  debts 
to  Canada,  mostly  economic.  We  have 
had  favourable  treatment  in  trade, 
and  recently  you  have  given  our 
Federal  Government  $10  million  dol- 
lars of  aid.  The  newest  of  our  debts 
is  for  your  hospitality  to  our  students. 
There  are  now  more  than  1,000  West 
Indians  studying  in  Canadian  univer- 
sities as  against  less  than  200  five 
years  ago.  The  whole  West  Indies 
is  grateful  for  your  courtesy  and 
help. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESSES 


A  final  word  from  the 


Deans 


Graduating  classes  at 
Spring  Commence- 
ment were  addressed 
by  the  Deans  of 
Medicine,  Forestry 
and  Pharmacy  facing 
page  and  by  both  of 
the  Associate  Deans 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science  right. 


Graduates  of  his  own 
and  nine  other  divi- 
sions heard  Dean  F. 
N.  Hughes,  of  Phar- 
macy, extreme  left, 
speak    on    May    25. 


The  Dean  of  Medi- 
cine, Dr.  J.  A.  Mac- 
Farlane,  centre,  gave 
address  to  graduates 
in  Law  and  Medi- 
cine, June  10. 


Forestry  Dean  J.  W. 
B.  Sisam  addressed 
his  graduates  and  the 
Engineers  on  May  24. 


Dr.  MacFarlane,  who 
is  an  inch  over  six 
feet,  is  the  short  man 
in  the  picture.  Dean 
Hughes  is  six  feet 
two  and  a  half,  and 
Dean  Sisam  six  three 
—and  a  quarter. 


Thursday,  May  26,  was  the  big  day  for  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 
In  the  morning,  graduates  in  the  General  Course  received 
their  degrees,  and  were  addressed  by  Associate  Dean  R.  F. 
McRae,  above  right.  In  the  afternoon,  Associate  Dean  F.  E. 
W.  Wetmore,  above  left,  gave  the  Commencement  address  to 
graduating  classes  in  the  Honour  Courses  and  Commerce,  the 
General  Course  (Division  of  University  Extension),  and  the 
Pass  Course  for  Teachers. 

Addresses  of  the  five  Deans  are  reported  on  the  next  13  pages. 
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Dean  J.  A.  MacFarlane: 


I 


t  is  now  five  years  since  Law  and 
Medicine  agreed  to  foregather  in 
peace  and  amity,  and  to  have  their 
graduating  classes  share  that  sweet 
sorrow  of  parting  from  the  University. 
Now  I  must  tell  you,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  that  there  were  periods  in 
our  long  history  as  professions  when 
we  had  either  no  relation  at  all,  or  at 
best  a  very  tenuous  association  with 
a  university. 

I  think,  however,  it  is  of  interest  to 
remember  that  training  for  both 
Medicine  and  Law  preceded  by  many 
centuries  the  establishment  of  univer- 
sities. Indeed,  the  beginning  of  the 
first  university  was  the  celebrated 
school  of  medicine  at  Salerno,  where 
in  the  very  early  days  of  the  Renais- 
sance, Arab  and  Greek  medicine  were 
being  revived.  I  believe  it  is  also  a 
fair  statement  that  Bologna,  another 
early  university  community,  had  been 
known  for  a  century  before  the  uni- 
versity idea  as  a  great  training  ground 
for  both  civil  and  cannon  law.  .  .  . 

But  Law  and  Medicine  were  often 
found  following  their  own  ways  inde- 
pendent of  universities  between  the 
10th  and  the  19th  centuries.  In  Lon- 
don, Medicine  developed  in  associa- 
tion with  hospitals,  the  academic  side 
being  largely  fostered  by  such  organi- 
zations as  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  Likewise  in  Law,  the  train- 
ing of  barristers  and  solicitors  was 
centred  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  organi- 
zations of  practicing  lawyers. 


Here  in  Toronto,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  university,  provision  was 
made  for  courses  in  both  Medicine 
and  Law.  In  1845  there  were  14 
students  enrolled  in  Law,  and  13  in 
Medicine.  It  is  interesting  to  recall 
John  Strachan's  remarks  about  the 
need  for  lawyers  when  he  was  review- 
ing higher  education  in  Upper  Can- 
ada. "Lawyers  must  from  the  very 
nature  of  political  instructions,  from 
their  being  no  great  landed  propri- 
etors or  privileged  orders,  become  the 
most  powerful  profession."  What  an 
admission  from  this  great  Scot  who, 
having  espoused  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, worked  so  faithfully  in  advanc- 
ing its  interests  in  Upper  Canada! 
Well,  thirteen  years  after  its  establish- 
ment, teaching  in  Law  and  Medicine 
was  discontinued.  The  Hincks  Gov- 
ernment of  the  day  took  the  position 
that  public  funds  should  not  be  used 
to  provide  training  for  young  men 
who  were  likely  to  improve  their  own 
financial  position  by  achieving  the 
status  of  practicing  lawyers  or  doctors. 
...  It  was  to  be  34  years  before  a 
professional  school  of  Medicine  was 
re-established  in  the  University,  and 
an  even  longer  period  before  an 
organized  course  in  Law  was  offered. 

Both  Law  and  Medicine  were  re- 
garded as  beyond  the  sacred  sanctuary 
of  the  temple  of  learning  where  men 
pursued  the  truth  in  study  of  the  clas- 
sics, literature  and  philosophy.  Again 
to  quote  Strachan  in  relation  to 
lawvers,  and  he  said  it  with  admira- 
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tion:  "They  are  emphatically  our  men 
of  business  and  will  gradually  engross 
all  the  colonial  offices  of  profit  and 
honour."  Something  of  this  Upper 
Canadian  philosophy  has  continued  to 
pervade  the  educational  thinking  of 
our  people  through  the  century  that 
has  passed  since  those  decisions  of  the 
Hincks  Government.  Primary  and 
secondary  education  have  enjoyed  lib- 
eral support,  and  were  early  accepted 
as  not  only  a  desirable  but  a  com- 
pulsory preparation  for  citizenship. 
Higher  education,  particularly  if  it 
related  to  preparation  for  professional 
practice,  was  something  to  be  achieved 
only  through  parental  or  personal 
financial  sacrifice,  by  work  in  the 
purposely-planned  long  summer  vaca- 
tions, or  by  winning  the  occasional 
scholarship. 

To  better  understand  the  attitudes 
of  governments,  of  scholars,  and  of 
educational  philosophers  to  this  di- 
vorcement of  the  professions  from  the 
more  peaceful  pursuits  of  the  human- 
ists, one  may  with  profit  go  back  some 
twenty-six  centuries.  Viscount  Soul- 
bury  in  a  very  excellent  paper  recently 
published  in  the  Canadian  Medical 
Journal  has  some  interesting  com- 
ments on  the  history  of  Science  and 
the  Humanities.  They  have  been  at 
odds  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years,  and  Law,  which  in  some 
strange  way  has  frequently  been  re- 
garded as  a  technique,  has  found  itself 
classed  with  Medicine  and  Technology- 
Modern  Medicine  can  trace  its  be- 
ginnings to  the  teaching  of  Hippo- 
crates and  his  disciples  between  the 
years  600  B.C.  and  400  B.C.  In  those 


days  it  was  no  sin  to  be  practical,  and 
the  early  scientists  did  not  lose  caste 
with  the  philosophers.  "Careful  ob- 
servation, patient  research,  and  experi- 
ment, not  abstract  speculation  were 
the  keys  to  the  comprehension  of 
nature."  In  the  succeeding  Socratic 
age,  both  Plato  and  Aristotle  dis- 
counted the  scientific  method,  and 
gave  pre-eminence  to  logic  and  meta- 
physics. .  .  . 

Now  after  two  thousand  years  Sir 
Charles  Snow,  in  his  Reid  Lecture, 
discusses  the  continuing  separation  of 
Science  and  the  Humanities.  The 
scientist  fails  to  comprehend  the  world 
in  which  the  old-fashioned  philosopher 
lives  and  thinks,  and  the  student  of 
the  Humanities  is  lost  when  dealing 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Scientific  Revo- 
lution. Dr.  Jacques  Barzun  says  that 
the  failure  of  communication  is  largely 
the  fault  of  the  scientist;  that  he  has 
not  as  yet  developed  a  language 
which  adequately  describes  and  can 
communicate  to  the  uninitiated  the 
beauties,  the  emotional  effects  of  the 
discipline,  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 

Well,  perhaps  we  have  come  full 
circle  since  the  far-off  days  of  Hippo- 
crates and  Thales,  when  it  was  quite 
respectable  to  observe,  to  experiment, 
and  to  apply  one's  knowledge  for  the 
benefit  of  man.  Indeed,  it  was  reported 
that  Thales,  having  some  knowledge 
of  astronomy,  was  able  to  turn  it  to 
good  effect,  and  to  corner  the  market 
in  olive  oil  against  a  year  of  drought 
and  bad  crops. 

At  any  rate,  most  universities  in 
the  Commonwealth  now  accept  both 
Law  and  Medicine  as  reasonable  dis- 
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ciplines  to  be  included  in  the  institu- 
tion which  is  frequently,  and  I  believe 
quite  properly,  described  as  a  com- 
munity of  scholars.  I  think  it  is  gener- 
ally accepted  that  a  university  should 
be  soundly  and  firmly  based  on  a 
Faculty  of  Arts,  in  which  there  are 
opportunities  for  scholarly  effort  in 
both  the  Sciences  and  the  Humanities. 
There  is,  however,  still  evidence  of 
the  two  thousand  year  old  conflict 
between  the  two  great  branches  of 
scholarship.  The  honours  student  in 
English,  History,  Philosophy  or  Clas- 
sics, I  dare  say,  has  little  cause  or 
desire  even  to-day  to  know  something 
of  the  science  which  is  virtually 
launching  him  willy-nilly  into  a  new, 
unknown,  and  uncertain  world.  If  a 
study  of  the  Humanities  means  the 
study  of  man,  surely  both  Medicine 
and  Law  should  properly  be  included. 
Indeed,  in  no  other  discipline  has 
such  an  intensive  effort  been  made  as 
there  has  been  in  Medicine  of  late 
years  to  understand  man,  his  emo- 
tions,   his    shortcomings,   his   failures, 


and  his  reactions  to  the  world  about 
him.  Similarly,  the  lawyer  is  in  a  very 
special  and  preferred  position  to  study 
man's  behaviour,  and  the  methods  and 
rules  by  which  men  may  live  together 
in  some  measure  of  amity  .  .  . 

All  of  you  have  spent  at  least  two 
vears  in  the  study  of  the  so-called 
liberal  arts.  Many  of  you  are  already 
graduates  in  Arts.  But  it  is  not  by 
reason  of  that  qualification  alone  that  I 
can  address  you  all  as  humanists,  but  as 
young  men  and  women  who  have  had 
a  sound  introduction  to  the  study  of 
man,  and  who,  I  hope,  will  continue 
that  study,  and  disdain  not  the  various 
practical  measures  by  which  man  may 
be  aided  in  his  age-old  struggle  to 
achieve  some  measure  of  health  and 
happiness.  .  .  . 

Perhaps  I  can  wish  you  nothing 
better  than  some  measure  of  success 
in  bridging  the  gap  between  the 
Humanities  and  Science.  In  the  words 
of  Hippocrates:  "Where  the  love  of 
mankind  is,  there  also  is  the  love  of 
science". 


Dean  J,  W.  B.  Sisam: 


rpHE  graduating  classes  this  after- 
A  noon — Engineers  and  Foresters — 
men  and  women  in  Engineering,  but 
alas,  men  only  in  Forestry,  where  we 
have  not  as  yet  acquired  a  distaff 
branch — represent  the  largest  and 
smallest  professional  faculties  on  the 
Campus. 

We  in  Forestry  have  been  greatly 
benefited  through  a  close  association 


with  the  Faculty  of  Engineering  over 
the  years,  and  I  am  happy  indeed  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  welcome  as 
our  next  door  neighbours  on  St. 
George  Street  those  of  the  Engineer- 
ing staff  who  will  be  housed  in  their 
new  building.  We  look  forward  to 
even  closer  interfaculty  relations  as  a 
result  of  this  move.  I  might  add  that 
our    welcome    is    not    unmixed    with 
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relief  that  the  atmospheric  disturb- 
ances associated  with  modern  con- 
struction are  now  about  to  move  to 
other  areas  of  the  Campus. 

Also,  for  the  record  I  should  point 
out  that  the  Faculty  of  Forestry  has 
been  associated  from  the  beginning 
with  the  operation  that  will  culminate 
in  this  afternoon's  corner-stone  cere- 
mony, and  any  of  you  who  fre- 
quented St.  George  Street  during  the 
summer  of  1958  will  remember  what 
a  moving  experience  it  was  for  the 
Faculty  of  Forestry  at  that  time. 

With  the  graduation  today  of  en- 
gineers and  foresters,  representing 
many  different  aspects  of  applied 
science,  a  new  generation  of  specialists 
comes  into  being — at  the  moment 
poised  as  it  were  between  two  worlds 
or  two  areas  of  experience,  that  of 
preparation,  and  that,  shall  we  say,  of 
realization  or  fulfilment.  The  analogy 
is,  of  course,  inadequate,  as  there  is 
no  clear  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  two,  but  rather  they  form  a  con- 
tinuum of  learning  and  experience, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  graduates  of 
today  will  soon  find  that  study  and 
learning  must  be  constant  companions 
of  successful  practice. 

As  you,  who  are  graduating  today, 
contemplate  your  future  careers,  you 
must  be  happy  in  the  knowledge  that 
your  opportunities  lie  in  such  a  fav- 
oured land  as  this,  a  country  new  in 
history,  vastly  endowed  with  material 
wealth  and  natural  beauty,  and  surely 
providing  the  best  possible  environ- 
ment for  young  persons  of  education 
and  ambition  to  develop  their  interests 
and   talents.    I   can   assure  you   there 


will  be  problems  —  tough  problems 
and  challenging  ones,  but  generally 
speaking  the  reward  will  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  effort  required. 

Canada,  perhaps  as  much  as  any 
country,  has  been  influenced  in  the 
nature  and  rate  of  her  material  prog- 
ress by  the  development  and  applica- 
tion of  science  and  technology,  and  in 
turn  has  contributed  in  no  small  mea- 
sure to  the  general  store  of  scientific 
knowledge. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  builders  of 
early  Canada  that  "They  were  not 
equipped  with  the  prodigious  knowl- 
edge of  engineering  and  manufactur- 
ing that  we  possess  today,  that  they 
were  doing  something  for  the  first 
time  and  that  within  their  means  and 
their  technical  understanding  they  did 
it  well."  That  is  true,  but  it  was  also 
true  that  those  having  any  knowledge 
of  scientific  methods  were  anxious  to 
make  use  of  these  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  solution  of  their  problems.  Of 
interest  in  this  connection  is  the  state- 
ment of  objectives  as  set  out  in  the 
Charter  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Insti- 
tute, written  here  in  Toronto  over  one 
hundred  years  ago;  these  depict  clear- 
ly the  basic  problems  of  those  times 
and  the  importance  of  the  scientific 
approach  in  dealing  with  them.  These 
objectives  are  stated  as,  "The  encour- 
agement and  general  advancement  of 
the  physical  sciences  (and)  the  arts 
of  opening  up  the  wilderness,  prepar- 
ing the  country  for  the  pursuits  of  the 
agriculturists,  and  otherwise  smooth- 
ing the  path  of  civilization."  Whether 
the  authors  of  this  document  would 
agree  to  our  having  accomplished  the 
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last  objective  is  a  moot  point;  certainly 
we  cleared  away  the  wilderness  and 
are  now  busy  restoring  it. 

In  any  case,  the  era  of  practical 
science  soon  followed  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  professional  schools  of 
engineering,  agriculture,  and  later 
forestry,  and  science  and  mathematics 
were  increasingly  applied  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  practical  problems  of  a 
pioneer  society. 

Later  this  era  of  practical  science 
was  succeeded  by  or  incorporated 
into  the  modern  age  of  applied 
science  and  technology,  in  which  new 
knowledge  and  its  application  to  in- 
dustrial development  and  creative 
enterprise  soon  exerted  a  tremendous 
influence  on  the  methods  of  produc- 
tion, industrial  processes,  means  of 
transportaton  and  communication,  and 
indeed  on  the  whole  material  basis  of 
human  society.  Perhaps  of  greatest 
importance  to  the  economy  of  this 
country  has  been  the  rapid  industriali- 
zation based  on  the  interplay  of 
applied  science  and  resource  develop- 
ment. 

Indeed,  our  expansion  has  been  so 
rapid,  especially  during  the  last 
decade  or  so,  that  there  has  been  an 
almost  continuous  flow  of  conferences, 
commissions,  Royal  and  otherwise, 
committees,  and  other  groups  engaged 
in  studying  details  in  order,  if  pos- 
sible, to  prevent  the  machine  from 
running  down.  I  mention  this  in  the 
present  context,  as  undoubtedly  the 
problems  associated  with  our  growth 
and  expansion  will  become  more  pro- 
nounced as  we  approach  the  end  of 
the  primary  exploitation  stage  in  our 


development,  and  their  solution  will 
require  the  urgent  attention  of  those 
qualified  in  many  areas  of  the  applied 
sciences. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other 
problems  associated  with  the  techno- 
logical advances  of  this  age,  the  impli- 
cations of  which  are  wider  and 
perhaps  more  serious  in  their  ultimate 
effect  on  our  culture  and  society  than 
those  I  have  referred  to.  We  are  told 
that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  techno- 
logical revolution  and  we  can  hardly 
imagine  the  effect  of  this  on  either  the 
level  or  smoothness  of  our  civilization 
in  another  decade  or  so. 

I  have  no  intention  nor  the  quali- 
fication to  discuss  these  matters  in 
detail,  but  they  do  bring  me  to  a 
point  which  I  think  has  some  signifi- 
cance to  your  success  and  indeed  to 
the  place  that  university  graduates 
should  take  in  our  society.  It  is  this: 
in  your  planning  and  in  your  future 
undertakings,  may  I  urge  you  to  take 
as  broad  and  comprehensive  a  view 
of  your  responsibilities  as  possible. 

Just  now,  I  expect  that  most  of  you, 
engineers  and  foresters  alike,  would 
look  back  upon  your  university  educa- 
tion primarily  as  a  qualifying  round 
for  a  position  of  specialization:  that 
is,  you  have  received  a  specialized 
education  in  a  field  in  which  you  have 
a  special  interest,  and  as  a  result  of 
your  qualification  you  have  the  op- 
portunity to  be  gainfully  employed  in 
that  specialtv. 

This  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes.  The 
point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  you  be 
not  so  single-minded  in  your  speciali- 
zation   that    all    other    responsibilities 
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are  neglected  or  treated  superficially, 
with  the  result,  as  has  been  said  else- 
where, that  "The  specialized  functions 
of  the  community  are  performed  bet- 
ter and  more  progressively,  but  the 
generalized  direction  lacks  vision." 

There  can  be  no  great  difficulty  for 
anvone  to  see  that,  in  this  complex 
and  competitive  world,  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  men  and  women  with 
broad  vision,  with  a  perspective  drawn 
from  the  study  of  history,  with  a  capa- 
city for  independent  thought,  and  a 
willingness  to  accept  responsibility  in 
the  support  and  implementation  of 
self-government  at  one  level  or  an- 
other. Indeed,  to  engage  in  specialized 
undertakings  as  a  professional  person 
— and  that,  I  am  sure,  is  what  you 
are  looking  towards — requires  the 
acceptance  of  responsibility  based  on 
good  judgment  as  well  as  the  under- 


taking  of   a   personal   commitment   to 
service. 

In  this  context,  I  feel  that  it  is  perti- 
nent to  quote  from  what  was  said  to 
you  by  the  then  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  late  Dr.  Sidney  Smith,  on 
September  26,  1956,  when  he  wel- 
comed you  as  members  of  the  fresh- 
men class  of  that  year.  Commenting 
on  the  need  in  this  country  for  execu- 
tive personnel  and  leaders  generally 
and  the  part  that  university  graduates 
must  play  in  meeting  these  require- 
ments, Dr.  Smith  said  to  you:  "I 
would  urge  you  to  be  ambitious  and 
imaginative  when  you  are  thinking 
about  what  you  will  do  after  gradua- 
tion. Don't  be  too  modest  in  your 
assessment  of  your  abilities  and  your 
possibilities,  don't  underrate  either 
yourself  or  the  opportunities  that 
await  vou." 


Dean  F.  Norman  Hughes: 


tn  this  century  of  almost  unbeliev- 
A  able  change  it  is  comforting  and 
reassuring  that  certain  basic  elements 
remain.  Our  faith  in  higher  education 
is  one  of  them.  These  basics,  true  to 
traditional  priciples,  which  have  been 
tested  in  the  fires  of  centuries  of 
human  experience,  provide  for  us  to- 
day a  foundation,  a  platform  of  such 
soundness  and  strength  that  we  can 
face  the  future  with  its  uncertainties 
and  change  with  some  confidence. 

I    like   to    think,    too,    that   just   as 
these  marks  of  our  heritage  symbolize 


the  continuity  of  the  "university", 
they  also  symbolize  the  academic 
equality  of  its  divisions.  At  times  those 
in  the  numerically  smaller  faculties 
and  schools  may  feel  overshadowed 
by  the  larger  units.  Actually,  however, 
each  is  an  equal  in  its  own  right  and 
an  important  part  of  the  entire  organ- 
ism. The  shape  of  Convocation  Hall 
might  well  symbolize  this  equality.  It 
is  a  circle  hence  has  no  beginning 
and  no  end,  no  first  and  no  last. 

To-dav  is  the  "Commencement''  not 
only  of  your  vocational  life,  but  also 
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of  a  new  phase  of  your  life  in  the  rich 
heritage  of  this  community  of  scholars. 
For,  only  in  a  physical  sense  are  you 
now  leaving  this  institution.  Actually 
you  are  merely  passing  from  one  part 
of  the  University  to  another.  To-day 
you  cease  to  be  an  undergraduate  and 
you  become  an  alumnus.  In  no  sense 
does  this  suggest  that  you  are  entering 
a  "never  never  land"  insofar  as  your 
alma  mater  is  concerned.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  alumni  you  will  become  a 
part  of  that  important  branch  of  the 
University  community,  which  has  the 
wisdom  of  knowledge,  the  strength  of 
experience  and  the  power  of  position. 
In  the  years  to  come  this  institution 
can  continue  properly  to  fulfil  its  func- 
tion only  if  it  receives  a  goodly  mea- 
sure of  the  wisdom,  the  strength  and 
the  power  which  you,  its  alumni,  can 
supply. 

We  have  been  speaking  about 
symbols.  Your  degree  is  a  symbol  of 
a  certain  standard  of  academic 
achievement.  We  all  hope  you  feel  a 
warm  glow  of  pride  in  having  achieved 
this  measure  of  success.  At  the  same 
time  one  would  hope  that  this  feeling 
may  never  be  distorted  so  that  you 
"substitute  the  symbol  for  the  reality". 
The  true  scholar  does  not  worship 
nor  revere  the  symbol,  but  he  practises 
in  his  community  life  what  it  stands 
for.  He  does  not  refer  to  himself,  vis 
a  vis  his  neighbours,  as  an  intellectual, 
nor  does  he  flaunt  his  education  before 
his  associates.  Aristotle  has  appropri- 
ately written,  "Dignity  does  not  con- 
sist in  possessing  honours  but  in  de- 
serving them".  One  very  safe  attitude 
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to  adopt  is  to  maintain  a  sense  of 
humour  respecting  such  symbols.  A 
few  years  ago  readers  chuckled  over 
an  article  on  Ph.D.  degrees  by  writer 
Norman  Ward,  Ph.D.  After  pointing 
out  that  "we  are  again  approaching 
the  season  when  into  an  unsuspecting 
society  are  released  hundreds  of  even 
more  unsuspecting  Doctors  of  Philo- 
sophy", he  described  the  adventures 
of  a  friend  who  had  written  his 
doctoral  dissertation  on  certain  aspects 
of  the  dorsal  fin  of  the  small-mouth 
black  bass.  His  description  of  his  ex- 
perience in  reading  the  thesis  is  classi- 
cal. He  wrote:  "I  had  quite  a  struggle 
getting  through  to  the  climax.  The 
denouement  was  pure  science  at  its 
best.  'In  summary',  he  wrote,  'it  may 
be  concluded  that  an  examination  of 
the  dorsal  fins  of  ten  thousand  small- 
mouth  black  bass  has  not  revealed 
enough  significant  information  to  indi- 
cate whether  the  information  amassed 
during  the  investigation  is  significant 
or  not'."  A  sense  of  humour  will 
indeed  help  us  keep  a  sense  of  pro- 
portion. 

It  has  come  to  be  a  basic  function 
of  the  University  to  supply  leaders  in 
many  parts  of  society.  No  would-be 
leader,  however  numerous  his  aca- 
demic degrees,  can  hold  the  respect 
of  his  community  unless  he  possesses 
those  essential  characteristics  of  the 
scholar  referred  to  by  A.  E.  Housman 
as  "moral  integrity  and  intellectual 
vigilance."  These  are  not  nurtured  by 
substituting  the  symbol  for  the  reality. 
Nor  are  they  developed  as  concomi- 
tants   of   intellectual   snobbery.    They 


are,  however,  the  product  of  continual 
striving  for  self-improvement.  They 
are  the  result  of  thinking  not  how 
much  one  knows,  but  what  a  vast 
body  of  knowledge  one  has  yet  to 
learn,  and  then  striving  to  make  up 
that  deficiency.  In  other  words,  true 
humilitv  is  also  an  attribute  of  the 
scholar.  Chancellor  Jeanneret  expres- 
sed this  thought  in  an  address  on  the 
dav  of  his  installation: 

"We  like  to  think  of  ourselves,  along 
with  present  and  former  students,  as 
a  community  of  scholars,  in  no  im- 
modest or  exclusive  sense  but  rather 
as  a  humble  group  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  and  wisdom. 
Not  for  a  moment  do  we  think  we 
enjoy  any  monopoly  or  special  privi- 
lege in  this  quest." 

We  expect  our  leaders  to  be  cre- 
ative. In  1943,  Eric  Linklater,  in  one 
of  his  radio  plays,  "Socrates  Knows 
Why",  had  one  of  his  characters  refer 
to  "The  creative  trinity  —  desire, 
vision,  determination". 

In  whatever  vocation  one  follows 
the  setting  of  goals  or  objectives  is  a 
psychological  essential.  The  desire  and 
the  vision  necessary  to  the  setting  of 
such  objectives  and  to  changing  them 
as  conditions  alter  is  surely  what  the 
playwright  means.  Adlai  Stevenson  re- 
ferred to  "vision"  in  these  terms: 
"What  is  vision?  Is  it  not  the  abilitv 
to  look  beyond  the  crowded  landscape 
to  the  high  hills  where  truth  resides 
and  new  ages  are  coming  to  birth?" 

Browning,  you  will  recall,  believed 
implicitly  in  setting  very  high  goals. 
He  believed  that  one  should  aim  be- 


yond the  pinnacle  which  one  knew  he 
could  achieve.  "A  man's  reach  must 
exceed  his  grasp  or  what's  a  heaven 
for."  In  this  way  one  is  forced  to  give 
more  and  more  effort  to  "exceed  his 
grasp".  Hence  the  third  of  Linklater's 
"trinity"  becomes  significant — "deter- 
mination". The  practical  man  may 
thus  be  distinguished  from  the  day- 
dreamer,  who  also  has  visions,  by  his 
desire  and  determination  to  achieve 
the  goals  which  he  sets  for  himself. 

It  seems  trite  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  setting  high  standards  in 
every  aspect  of  life — personal,  pro- 
fessional, business,  social.  But  prob- 
ably there  was  never  a  time  when 
this  was  as  important  as  it  is  to-day. 
We  badly  need  to  try  to  see  life  and 
modern  living  in  proper  perspective. 
The  unprecedented  prosperity  which 
this  continent  enjoys  is  helping  to 
create  a  materialistic  philosophv 
wherein  money  and  pleasure  and 
luxury  are  almost  literally  worshipped. 
As  Howard  Whitman  recently  wrote: 
"We've  twisted  moral  values  to  suit 
ourselves,  we've  scoffed  at  integrity. 
In  short,  we've  behaved  like  great 
civilizations  of  the  past  when  thev've 
become  over-fat  and  pleasure-ridden 
— just  before  they  crumbled."  While 
western  civilization  is  so  indulgent, 
over  one  half  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion lacks  bare  essentials  of  life. 

Is  it  not,  then,  more  than  ever 
essential  that  young  men  and  women 
with  the  structure,  the  capacity  and 
the  opportunity  to  think  with  discrimi- 
nation should  recognize  the  need  for 
emphasis  on  high  and  proper  values? 
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Is  it  not  vital  that  you,  who  have  the 
qualities  to  be  professional  and  com- 
munity leaders  of  to-morrow,  should 
recognize  that  the  development  of  the 
mind,  important  as  it  is,  is  sterile 
without  concomitant  spiritual  develop- 
ment? Is  it  not  evident  that  leader- 
ship must  come  from  those  in  the 
community,  such  as  you,  who  have  in 
Stevenson's  words,  the  "ability  to  look 
beyond  the  crowded  landscape  to  the 
high  hills  where  truth  resides"? 


So,  as  you  move  out  from  these 
cloistered  halls,  we  hope  you  carry 
with  you  an  abiding  pride  and  at- 
tachment for  our  common  heritage, 
the  University  of  Toronto. 

We  are  confident,  too,  as  you  take 
your  place  in  the  community  which 
you  have  chosen  to  serve,  that  you 
will  remember  the  attributes  of  a 
good  scholar,  and  that  you  will  set 
for  yourself  high  goals,  worthy  of 
achievement. 


Associate  Dean  R.  F.  McRae: 


Tt  is  my  great  pleasure  to  congratu- 
late  those  of  you  who  are  graduat- 
ing from  the  General  Course  on  what 
you  now  possess.  But  what  do  you 
now  possess?  How  much  can  a  student 
actually  take  away  with  him  from  a 
university?  He  will  necessarily  have 
learned  a  number  of  facts  and  these 
he  can  keep.  The  more  important  part, 
however,  of  the  activity  that  goes  on 
here  is  that  of  trying  to  find  answers 
to  questions.  Many  of  these  answers 
have  gone  into  the  examination  books. 
That  is  a  good  place  in  which  to  leave 
them,  as  has  been,  perhaps,  more 
than  amply  indicated  by  the  professor 
who  was  chided  for  setting  exactly  the 
same  paper  as  he  had  two  years  be- 
fore. He  said,  "Ah,  but  we've  fixed 
them;  we've  changed  all  the  answers 
since  then." 
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Nevertheless  among  the  things 
which  can,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  ex- 
tent, be  taken  away  and  amplified,  is 
what  William  James,  speaking  in  a 
rather  different  context,  has  described 
as  "the  possibility  of  abridgment  and 
elision"  in  conversation.  James  was 
concerned  only  with  conversation  of 
the  genial  variety  which  engages  our 
moments  of  relaxation.  But  what  he 
says  about  it  applies  no  less  forcibly 
to  the  interchange  and  joint  delibera- 
tion in  which  all  the  serious  decisions 
of  a  society  are  made.  To  draw  atten- 
tion to  this  quality  James  pointed  to 
it  where  it  is  most  obvious,  that  is,  in 
a  conversation  between  two  minds  of 
a  high  order  interested  in  kindred 
subjects.  "Their  conversation,"  he 
says,  "is  chieflv  remarkable  for  the 
summariness  of  its  allusions,  and  the 


rapidity  of  its  transitions.  Before  one 
of  them  is  half  through  a  sentence, 
the  other  knows  his  meaning  and 
replies.  .  .  .  But  we  need  not  go  so 
far  as  the  ways  of  genius.  Ordinary 
social  intercourse  will  do.  There  the 
charm  of  conversation  is  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  possibility  of  abridg- 
ment and  elision,  and  in  inverse  ratio 
to  the  need  of  explicit  statement.  With 
old  friends  a  word  stands  for  a  whole 
story  or  set  of  opinions.  With  new- 
comers everything  must  be  gone  over 
in  detail."  And  James  goes  on  to  de- 
scribe how  this  suppression  of  un- 
wieldy and  secondary  matter  "leaves 
the  field  clear — for  higher  flights, 
should  they  choose  to  come." 

Now  a  civil  society,  or  the  world  of 
affairs,  is  a  joint  enterprise,  and  there- 
fore its  vast  and  intricate  machinery 
only  functions  on  the  basis  of  con- 
versing. The  elision  in  this  kind  of 
talk,  which  makes  it  possible  for  a 
point  to  be  communicated  and  seen 
directly,  where  no  amount  of  arguing, 
or  entanglement  in  the  detail  of  ex- 
plaining, will  do  it,  is  the  result  of  a 
common  lore  and  body  of  traditions. 
At  its  highest  level  this  shared  lore  of 
a  society  is  embodied  in  a  general 
education  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sci- 
ences. By  the  possibilities  of  sum- 
mariness  and  allusion,  and  of  the 
suppression  of  the  secondary  in  the 
consultations  of  the  liberally  educated, 
the  way  is  left  open  for  the  easier  and 
clearer  discernment  of  right  decisions. 
The  wisdom  which  consists  in  seeing 
the  point  of  what  has  to  be  done  is  in 
some  respects  like  seeing  the  point  of 


a  joke.  It  may  be  terribly  simple  if 
seen,  but  if  you  had  to  explain  it  fully, 
vou  would  never  be  finished. 

But  let  me  qualify  this  estimate  of 
a  general  education  at  once.  A  mind 
is  quite  capable  of  making  James's 
rapid  transitions  and  abridgments,  but 
of  arriving  only  at  a  lot  of  foolishness 
if  it  is  stuffed  full  of  currently  influ- 
ential catch-phrases,  and  of  the  new 
polysyllabic  jargon,  and  of  potted  no- 
tions, and  these  last  are  just  what  a 
wrongly  conceived  general  education 
can  produce.  The  increasingly  in- 
tensive specialization  in  higher  educa- 
tion periodically  produces  spasms  of 
bad  conscience  among  scholars.  A 
book  has  recently  appeared  expressing 
alarm  at  the  damage  which  is  being 
done  to  American  liberal  education  by 
the  Graduate  Schools,  in  which  the 
work  is,  of  course,  highly  specialized. 
Bad  conscience,  however,  often  pro- 
duces bad  judgments.  And  in  the 
present  case  it  becomes  very  easy  to 
argue  that  since  specialization  deals 
with  the  parts  of  knowledge,  it  is  the 
function  of  a  general  liberal  education 
to  put  all  the  parts  together.  If  the 
attempt  is  then  made  to  meet  the 
claim  of  every  liberal  discipline,  that 
no  one  can  really  be  educated  who 
does  not  know  the  facts  of  life  as 
presented  in  that  discipline,  the  result 
is  a  curriculum  consisting  of  a  grand 
synthesis  of  what? — of  nothing,  for 
there  is  nothing  there  yet  to  synthe- 
size. That  is  how  there  comes  about 
the  conception  of  a  general  education 
by  survey  courses.  It  can  mean  among 
other  things  that  every  great  thinker 
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of  the  past  must  have  his  highly  indi- 
vidual thought  classified  and  labelled 
so  that  it  will  fit  into  the  great  picture. 
The  label  then — and  it  may  be  quite 
elaborate — functions  as  a  substitute 
for  the  thought  itself.  There  is  a 
superstitious  belief  among  certain 
primitive  peoples  that  to  get  hold  of 
a  man's  name  is  to  have  him  in  your 
power.  This  has  its  modern  counter- 
part in  the  belief  that  if  some  one 
imparts  to  us  the  name  for  a  man's 
thought  and  nicely  dockets  it  for  us, 
that  thought  itself  is  now  within  our 
possession.  But  no  collection  of  labels, 
however  complete  or  beautifully 
ordered,  can  constitute  a  general  cul- 
tural background,  or  liberal  education. 
Nor  can  it  be  used  for  transmitting 
one. 


You  have  fortunately  not  been  sub- 
jected to  that  kind  of  general  course, 
but  your  children  may,  for  it  seems  to 
be  steadily  usurping  the  ancient  role 
of  a  general  liberal  education.  And  I 
would  say  that  as  you  pursue  the 
further  freeing  of  your  minds,  beware 
the  digest,  beware  whatever  has  the 
title  "the  essential  this",  or  "the  essen- 
tial that",  beware  selections  from  the 
world's  masterpieces  for  easy  con- 
sumption, beware  the  wisdom  of  the 
ages  in  three  bargain  volumes.  Just 
read  whole  books  if  they  are  good, 
even  if  it  is  at  the  expense  of  reading 
other  good  books,  for  it  is  the  whole 
book,  and  not  the  abridgment  of  it 
which  will  give  the  greatest  power  of 
elision  and  leave  the  field  clear  for 
higher  flights. 


Associate  Dean  F.  E.  W.  Wetmore 


T  would  offer  you  one  plea :  try  to  be 
"*■    realistic. 

Of  the  various  influences  which 
shape  our  actions,  none  is  more 
powerful  than  the  images  we  create 
in  our  minds,  images  which  are  com- 
pounded from  facts,  misinformation, 
myth,  prejudice  and  desire.  Right  or 
wrong,  these  concepts  determine  our 
attitudes.  It  is  in  this  context  that  I 
should  like  to  make  some  remarks 
about  the  realism,  or  lack  of  it,  that 
we  display  in  our  attitude  toward 
science. 

Firstly,  science  is  an  essential  ingre- 
dient of  an  industrialized  society.  This 
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was  not  so  at  the  time  of  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution,  which  was  a  purely 
technical  advance,  but  in  the  past  fifty 
years  or  so,  pure  science  has  clearly 
emerged  as  a  fountain-head  of  tech- 
nological innovation,  although  by  its 
very  nature  it  does  not  seek  to  be.  For 
pure  science  is  based  on  intellectual 
curiosity  and  is  a  search  for  knowl- 
edge without  material  ends.  Applied 
science,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  with 
the  transformation  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge into  the  means  for  production 
of  goods  and  services.  In  applied 
science  the  aim  is  clearly  enunciated 
and  defined.  In  pure  science  the  find- 


ings  depend  on  what  Nature  has  to 
offer. 

One  of  the  false  impressions  con- 
cerning scientists  lies  in  the  failure  to 
distinguish  between  pure  and  applied 
science.  In  the  applied  research  it  has 
frequently  proved  profitable  to  divide 
the  investigation  among  members  of 
a  so-called  "team",  and  the  same  is 
true  in  the  gathering  of  information 
for  other  than  material  ends.  But  the 
synthesis  of  scientific  thought,  the 
bright  idea  that  gives  science  a  spec- 
tacular jump  ahead,  is  still  the  product 
of  the  individual  mind.  Yet  there  are 
many  of  the  public  leaders  fascinated 
with  the  idea  of  turning  out  pure 
science  faster  by  harnessing  scientists 
in  a  production  line.  This  would  be 
analogous  to  placing  a  group  of  artists 
in  a  studio  and  telling  them  to  get  on 
with  the  production  of  a  masterpiece, 
for  pure  science  is  just  as  much  a 
creative  work  as  the  arts.  .  .  . 

In  everyday  conversation  and  some- 
times in  delivered  addresses,  I  hear 
oblique  remarks  which  attribute  to 
science  and  technology  the  blame  for 
all  that  is  distasteful  in  our  material 
progress,  without  simultaneous  recog- 
nition of  the  obvious  advantages,  and 
there  are  still  some  critics  who  be- 
moan the  passing  of  the  good  old 
days,  when  life  was  simple,  before 
automation  and  the  harnessing  of 
power  sources.  If  these  critics  were 
realistic,  they  would  know  that  their 
probability  of  sitting  at  the  top  of  the 
social  pyramid  would  have  been  less 
than  one  per  cent,  and  the  probability 
of  being  on  the  business  end  of  a  hoe 
about  99  per  cent. 


There  is  a  more  sinister  fantasy  ris- 
ing from  the  fears  engendered  by  the 
existence  of  fission  and  fusion  bombs, 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  and 
other  bits  of  hardware  is  the  modern 
arsenal:  "Science  is  a  Pandora's  box. 
Science  is  evil."  Surely  we  must  recog- 
nize that  no  branch  of  knowledge  is 
of  itself  good  or  evil.  The  scientist 
can  assume  no  credit  for  the  facts  he 
discovers,  for  he  did  not  create  them. 
Nor  can  he  be  held  solely  responsible 
for  the  use  of  scientific  knowledge, 
for  that  is  dictated  by  considerations 
economic,  political  and  ethical. 

It  may  even  turn  out  that  the  pre- 
sent perversion  of  the  fruits  of  science 
will  force  us  to  a  moral  decision  and 
end  in  the  renunciation  of  the  long- 
glorified  practices  of  warfare  and 
genocide.  .  .  . 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  lies 
the  heresy  of  scientism,  a  false  and 
dangerous  view  of  the  powers  of  sci- 
ence held  not  only  by  many  laymen, 
but,  regrettably,  by  many  scientists. 
Scientism  is  the  belief  that  because 
science  has  demonstrated  a  remark- 
able degree  of  predictability  and 
strives  for  the  impersonal  view,  it  is 
the  only  truth  and  offers  the  only 
secure  means  of  solving  all  our  prob- 
lems. But  science  does  not  weigh 
opinion  and  emotion,  which  still  over- 
ride fact  in  our  mental  images,  nor 
does  predictability  obtain  when  the 
system  under  investigation  is  volun- 
tary. This  latter  item  is  the  testing 
ground  for  the  social  sciences,  the 
former  is  the  province  of  the  human- 
ist. In  many  cases  what  people  call 
the  scientific  method  turns  out  to  be 
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no  more  than  common-sense,  to  which 
science  cannot  lay  sole  claim.  .  .  . 

The  scientists  themselves  are  raising 
questions  about  the  realism  of  our  na- 
tional support  of  science.  It  is  thin  for 
so  rich  a  country.  We  can  spend 
nearly  two  billions  a  year  for  military 
hardware  and  the  men  to  polish  it, 
but  we  cannot  afford  to  direct  three 
per  cent  of  the  sum  toward  the  edu- 
cation of  first-class  scientists.  In  a 
recent  article  the  physicist  Semenov 
told  the  story  of  how  Russia  has 
achieved  so  much  in  such  a  short  time. 
The  key  to  success,  says  Semenov, 
was  the  insistence  of  the  political 
leaders  on  the  immediate  establish- 
ment of  institutes  of  pure  science, 
even  when  the  temptation  for  im- 
mediate fruits  of  technology  must 
have  been  almost  overwhelming.  He 
tells  also  how  they  scraped  the  bottom 
of  the  treasury  chest  to  provide  the 
best  equipment  available. 

I  would  not  leave  the  impression 
that  science  in  this  country  is  being 
completely  neglected.  It  is  actually 
healthier  than  we  have  any  right  to 
expect,  in  terms  of  the  financial  sup- 
port given.  Through  the  enlightened 
attitude  of  the  National  Research 
Council,  substantial  funds  for  research 
equipment  are  made  available  to  the 
universities,  but  there  are  many  other 
necessities  not  adequately  supported: 
new  buildings,  and  greater  technical 
support.  It  galls  the  scientist  that  the 
annual  wastage  of  motor  car  bodies 
due  to  the  salt  used  on  the  winter 
streets  of  Toronto  would  pay  for  four 
or    five    modern    and    well-equipped 


science    buildings.    Is    this    realistic? 

Within  the  educational  community 
I  would  ask  whether  we  are  being 
realistic  about  the  place  of  science  in 
our  general  education. 

In  the  last  few  years  there  has 
been  much  talk  of  the  widening  rift 
between  the  humanities  and  the  sci- 
ences, whether  we  have  two  separate 
and  mutually  repulsive  cultures  within 
our  one  society.  Several  authors  have 
attributed  the  split  to  the  enormous 
growth  and  increasing  complexity  of 
scientific  knowledge,  and  the  failure 
of  the  humanists  to  keep  up  with  it. 
Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
growth  is  given  by  the  statement  that 
90  per  cent  of  all  scientists  who  ever 
lived  are  alive  today. 

I  am  sure  that  most  chemists  are 
unaware  of  recent  advances  in  gene- 
tics and  that  most  zoologists  are  far 
from  being  au  courant  with  questions 
raised  by  the  physicists  about  causal- 
ity. The  scientists  do  not  seem  to  be 
disturbed  by  this  situation;  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  few  men  will  be 
expert  in  several  sciences,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  same  condition  and  view 
must  hold  in  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences.  .  .  . 

During  the  past  three  years  it  has 
been  my  happy  experience  to  meet 
humanists  and  social  scientists  more 
intimately  than  before.  As  a  result  of 
this  contact  I  can  say  that  I  believe 
the  characteristics  common  to  all 
scholars  far  outweigh  their  differences 
in  specialization,  and  would  express 
the  hope  that  the  small  differences 
will  not  hinder  the  common  cause. 
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THE  FINANCIAL  REPORT 


Frank  R.  Stone,  Vice- 
President  ( Adminis- 
tration) of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  is 
seen  right  with  George 
L.  Court,  the  Con- 
troller. Mr.  Stone's 
financial  review  for 
the  year  ending  June 
30,  1960,  starts  on  the 
next  page. 
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The  chart   shows  how  enrolment  at  the 
University    of    Toronto    continues    to   in- 
crease more  rapidly  than  estimated  in  the 
1956  forecast. 
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FINANCIAL  REPORT 
1959-1960 


IT  has  been  evident  from  comments  received  that  alumni  and  other  friends 
of  the  University  are  interested  in  the  type  of  financial  information  relating 
to  the  University's  operations  which  was  distributed  last  year  for  the  first  time. 
Hence  this  second  report  giving  the  financial  highlights  of  the  year  1959-60. 

The  National  Fund 

A  significant  event  of  the  year — and  indeed  of  many  years — was  the  cam- 
paign of  The  National  Fund  for  the  University  of  Toronto  in  association  with 
the  Federated  Colleges,  Victoria,  Trinity  and  St.  Michael's.  During  the 
campaign  more  information  about  the  University's  activities  was  distributed 
than  had  been  issued  for  years;  nearly  six  thousand  volunteer  workers  took 
part  in  the  canvassing  of  potential  donors,  and  the  response  was  enthusiastic. 
In  May,  1960,  the  co-Chairmen,  Mr.  M.  Wallace  McCutcheon  and  Mr.  Neil  J. 
McKinnon,  announced  that  the  minimum  objective  of  the  fund  of  $12,600,000 
had  been  exceeded  and  that  subscriptions  totalling  more  than  $15,000,000  had 
been  received.  A  number  of  new  contributors  and  others  whose  original  pledges 
were  only  for  one  year  have  since  made  further  payments  or  pledges  and  the 
campaign  total  has  passed  $15,300,000.  In  addition,  a  special  grant  of 
$2,400,000  was  made  by  the  Corporation  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  to  provide 
buildings  and  equipment  for  the  School  of  Business  and  the  School  of  Social 
Work;  this  grant  is  payable  over  a  10-year  period  from  1960  to  1969. 

It  will  be  realized  that  attainment  of  the  Campaign  objective  did  not  just 
happen;  it  was  the  result  of  outstanding  leadership  from  the  co-Chairmen,  of 
careful  planning  by  their  Fund  organizations  and  sheer  hard  work  on  the  part 
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of  the  men  and  women  who  formed  the  campaign  teams.  The  University  and 
the  Federated  Colleges  are  much  indebted  to  these  indefatigable  workers. 

Individual  acknowledgements  have  been  sent  to  the  20,000  contributors  to 
The  National  Fund  but  no  resume  would  be  complete  without  grateful  recog- 
nition that  the  success  of  the  campaign  has  been  the  sum  total  of  the  individual 
and  corporate  "giving",  which,  in  some  cases,  has  been  on  a  magnificent  scale. 

By  June  30,  1960,  a  total  of  $4,977,966  had  been  collected  on  pledges  and 
$4,494,000  had  been  distributed  by  The  National  Fund,  25  per  cent  to  the 
Federated  Colleges  and  75  per  cent  to  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Comprehensive  articles  about  The  National  Fund  are  included  in  this  Annual 
Reports  Issue  of  Varsity  Graduate. 


The  Building  Programme 

On  the  University  campus  there  were  welcome  signs  of  building  progress; 
cleared  spaces  made  their  appearance  in  the  new  West  Campus  area  with  the 
demolition  of  houses  to  make  way  for  new  construction;  from  a  huge  excava- 
tion on  the  west  side  of  St.  George  Street  a  metal  framework  gradually 
assumed  the  recognizable  shape  of  Sidney  Smith  Hall,  the  central  building  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science;  a  short  distance  to  the  southeast  the  Galbraith 
Building,  new  headquarters  for  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing, also  made  its  appearance  and  sections  of  it  are  now  in  use. 

The  final — south-east — quarter  of  Whitney  Hall  residence,  which  overlooks 
the  back  campus,  also  progressed  steadily  during  the  year  and  permitted  the 
assignment  of  rooms  to  incoming  students  in  September,  1960. 

The  new  Women's  Athletic  Building  on  Huron  street  south  of  Harbord 
was  opened  for  use  in  the  fall  of  1959  and,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
the  undergraduate  women  of  the  University  were  able  to  carry  out  a  satis- 
factory programme  of  athletics  and  physical  education. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  West  Campus  the  new  Superintendent's  Building 
also  saw  its  first  year  of  service,  providing  proper  accommodation  for  the 
various  trades  shops  and  central  stores  and  office  space  for  the  heavily  loaded 
engineering  staffs  supervising  our  construction  programme.  The  major  addition 
to  the  central  power  plant  was  also  substantially  complete  at  the  year's  end, 
only  awaiting  a  proper  tying-in  with  the  old  and  new  electrical  power  and 
heat  distribution  systems.  For  the  West  Campus  a  high- temperature  hot  water 
system,  considered  more  economical  than  steam,  has  been  installed. 

A  few  blocks  away  to  the  south-east,  the  new  Faculty  of  Dentistry  Building 
also  saw  its  first  year  of  teaching  and  research,  and  the  new  enlarged  facilities 
made  it  possible  to  accept  a  first  year  enrolment  of  the  planned  maximum  of 
125  Dental  students.  It  has  been  particularly  gratifying  that  the  facilities 
provided  in  this  building  have  received  international  interest  and  acclaim;  the 
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Faculty  Committee  spent  many  hours  in  planning  for  their  building  and  the 
recognition  they  have  received  is  well  deserved. 

On  these  projects  and  others  which  have  not  yet  reached  the  construction 
stage,  fourteen  separate  architectural  or  engineering  firms  have  participated  in 
the  work  of  designing  our  new  buildings,  and  they  in  turn  have  been  supported 
by  a  number  of  engineering  consultants.  Still  other  architects  have  worked  on 
projects  for  the  Federated  Universities. 

Although  no  "concrete"  evidence  was  yet  visible,  the  staff  committees  for 
Music,  Law,  Chemistry  and  Physics  were  aware  that  the  architects  had  made 
substantial  progress  in  the  designing  of  their  new  buildings.  Since  June  30, 
1960,  large  excavations  have  been  made  to  the  east  of  Philosophers'  Walk  and 
the  foundations  of  the  Faculty  of  Music  Building  and  the  additional  wing  for 
the  Faculty  of  Law,  which  will  become  a  part  of  Flavelle  House,  have  begun 
to  take  shape. 

For  Pharmacy,  Architecture,  Zoology  and  Botany,  the  pattern  of  things  to 
come  was  not  clear  in  the  summer  of  1960  but,  happily,  the  difficulties  involved 
have  since  been  overcome  and  early  progress  is  now  a  reasonable  expectation. 

Capital  Expenditures 

Expenditures  during  the  year  1959-60  on  land  acquisition  and  new  building 
construction   exceeded   $7,000,000,   and  continuation  of  the  projects  alreadv 
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under  way  at  June  30,  1960  is  expected  to  involve  further  outlays  of 
$11,750,000  in  1960-61  and  $2,250,000  in  1961-62.  Further  contracts  under- 
taken since  June  30th  have  an  estimated  total  cost  of  more  than  $4,300,000, 
payable  over  a  two-year  period;  four  other  major  projects  of  an  urgent  nature 
are  in  advanced  stages  of  preparation.  The  strain  on  our  capital  resources  is 
severe. 

The  Financial  Statements 

The  form  of  the  financial  statements  has  been  changed  slightly  this  year  to 
make  them  more  informative  and,  for  comparison,  figures  for  the  previous  year 
are  given  as  well. 


Current  Operating  Income 

Income  from  student  fees  reflects  both  a  larger  enrolment  and  an  increase  of 
approximately  10  per  cent  in  the  rate  of  fees.  Aside  from  the  increase  in  total 
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registration  from  14,402  to  14,868  students,  there  were  financially  significant 
changes  between  Faculties.  The  decrease  of  76  students  in  Engineering  repre- 
sented a  loss  of  $41,800  in  fee  income;  on  the  other  hand,  the  233  additional 
Arts  and  Science  students  registered  at  Victoria,  Trinity  and  St.  Michael's 
Colleges  paid  much  the  larger  portion  of  their  fees  to  their  Colleges  and  the 
University  received  less  than  $10,000  of  fees  from  this  whole  group. 

In  1959-60  a  male  Arts  and  Science  student  paid  academic  fees  of  $370 
and  other  compulsory  fees  of  $53;  in  Engineering  he  paid  $550  and  $54;  in 
Medicine  $600  and  $54.  (A  further  fee  increase  of  approximately  10  per  cent 
was  made  in  the  fall  of  1960.) 

Federal  Government  grant  income  was  $38,563  less  than  in  the  previous 
year.  The  federal  contribution  was  still  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  capita  of  total 
population  in  each  Province,  but  the  sharp  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
attending  universities  in  Ontario  brought  down  the  average  value  of  the  grant 
per  student  to  such  an  extent  that  this  factor  more  than  offset  the  increased 
enrolment  on  our  own  campus.  These  changing  population  ratios  will  prob- 
aby  continue  to  reduce  the  average  value  of  the  federal  grant  in  future  years, 
unless  the  basic  rate  of  contribution  by  the  Federal  Government  is  again 
increased,  as  it  was  in  1956—57  and  1958-59. 

The  operating  grant  received  from  the  Province  of  Ontario  was  increased  by 
$775,000,  and  $7,407,000  received  from  this  source  represented  36.7  per  cent 
of  our  total  current  operating  income. 

Revenues  from  all  sources  increased  by  $2,710,198,  research  assistance 
accounting  for  $636,009  of  the  gain. 

Current  Operating  Expense 

During  the  same  period  expenses,  including  assisted  research,  increased  by 
$3,087,686.  In  addition,  the  provision  made  for  major  maintenance  of  build- 
ings and  facilities  was  $450,000  greater  than  the  token  provision  of  the 
previous  year. 

Much  the  largest  part  of  the  increase  in  expenses  was  due  to  larger  teaching 
and  other  academic  staffs.  Academic  outlays,  85  per  cent  of  which  consist  of 
salaries  and  pension  costs,  increased  by  approximately  $1,800,000  over  the 
preceding  year.  The  onlv  other  major  increases  were  in  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  physical  plant  and  in  the  provision  for  major  maintenance  and 
renovations.  As  further  new  buildings  are  opened,  the  cost  of  heat,  light, 
cleaning,  maintenance  and  protection  will  continue  to  mount.  In  the  older 
buildings  not  being  converted  to  new  uses,  "major  maintenance",  such  as  the 
correction  of  structural  defects,  the  replacement  and  improvement  of  labora- 
tory facilities  and  the  improvement  or  replacement  of  lighting,  wiring,  plumb- 
ing and  other  services,  is  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  available  funds  will  permit, 
but  much  remains  to  be  done.  In  new  buildings  we  are  providing  a  minimum 
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of  40  "foot-candles"  of  artificial  light  in  teaching  areas  and  in  some  special 
purpose  rooms  as  much  as  100  foot-candles;  by  contrast,  in  many  of  the  old 
classrooms  the  level  of  light  is  less  than  10  and  sometimes  less  than  5  foot- 
candles  and  improvement  is  urgently  needed.  With  the  increasingly  intensive 
use  of  classrooms  the  lack  of  adequate  ventilation  is  also  becoming  a  serious 
problem. 

Gifts  and  Bequests 

Benefactions  to  the  Universitv,  which  are  summarized  in  Statements  3  and  4, 
include  $488,328  of  Endowment  Capital,  the  income  only  from  which  is  to  be 
used — principally  for  student  aid  and  research.  One  further  major  benefaction 
of  $291,900  was  unrestricted  and  it  has  provided  an  all  too  rare  opportunity  to 
increase  the  University's  General  Endowment  Fund,  income  from  which  is 
available  for  ordinary  current  operations. 

Gifts  and  benefactions  of  a  non-capital  nature  totalled  $3,767,422  (State- 
ment 4)  of  which  $2,994,539  was  received  and  disbursed  as  "trust  funds" 
(Statement  3)  and  the  remainder  received  in  the  form  of  reimbursement  for 
outlays  financed  from  current  operating  funds.  Slightly  more  than  75  per  cent 
of  the  total  amount  was  for  research  purposes;  the  major  portion  of  this  came 
from  Federal  Government  sources — National  Research  Council,  Defence  Re- 
search Board  and  Federal  Health  grants — but  there  were  also  generous 
contributions  from  a  number  of  foundations,  corporations,  estates  and  indi- 
viduals. As  in  the  past,  the  research  was  almost  entirely  initiated  within  the 
University;  even  the  relatively  small  amount  of  specific  research  for  outside 
organizations,  such  as  the  United  States  Armed  Forces,  was  in  areas  which 
related  closely  to  our  own  research  programme. 

As  in  most  other  educational  institutions  and  many  departments  of  govern- 
ment as  well,  a  prominent  charteristic  of  the  year  1959-60  in  the  University  of 
Toronto  was  the  difficulty  of  finding  adequate  funds  to  meet  our  many  needs. 
Economies  must  of  course  be  sought,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  thev  impair 
present  academic  standards.  It  is  hoped  that  sufficient  funds  will  be  forthcom- 
ing to  meet  the  even  greater  requirements  of  the  years  immediately  ahead. 

Frank  R.  Stone 

VICE-PRESIDENT  (  ADMINISTRATION  ) 
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UNIVERSITY        OF        TORONTO 

Current  Operating  Income  1959-60 


ACADEMIC    59.5% 


Statement  1  University 

BALANCE  SHEET 

(with  the  comparative 
ASSETS 
I  Current  Operating  Funds 

June  30 


Cash 

Due  from  capital  funds  and  trust  and  endowment  funds  (per 

contra) 
Investments — see  note  2  (market  value  $751,377  in  1960  and 

$1,999,818  in  1959) 


Accounts  receivable: 

Fees  and  residence  dues 

Due  from  subsidiary  organizations 

Other  accounts  receivable  and  recoverable  expenditures 


1960 

1959 

$   715,262 

$  1,031,766 

270,239 

310,779 

750,152 

1,998,275 

$  1,735,653    $  3,340,820 


4,901 

32,428 

424,002 


4,830 

46,137 

317,345 


Stores  and  supplies 

Prepaid  and  deferred  expenses 


II  Capital  Funds 

Cash 

Due  from  trust  funds  (per  contra) 

Special  funds  on  deposit  for  capital  purposes 

Investments  held  for  building  programme  purposes  —  see 
note  2  (market  value  $8,560,319  in  1960  and  $5,906,034 
in  1959) 


Site  lands,  buildings  and  properties 
West  Campus  properties — at  cost 
Construction  in  progress — at  cost 
Leased  properties — at  book  values 


-at  book  values 


Discount  on  debentures — less  amount  written  off 
Cash  and  investments  held  for  sinking  funds: 

Cash 

Investments — see  note  2  (market  value  $5,627,882  in 
1960  and  $4,140,919  in  1959) 


$      461,331  $      368,312 

$      172,842  $      172,738 

$      131,919  $      289,431 

$  2,501,745  $  4,171,301 


147,994 
449,708 


$   262,420 


$   597,702  $   262,420 
$  2,700,093  $  5,228,811 


$  8,543,468  $  6,008,626 


$42,451,270 

7,217,591 

5,076,998 

595,359 


$34,206,988 

6,779,597 

6,545,697 

595,359 


$55,341,218  $48,127,641 
$  1,161,164  $  1,288,843 


8,051  $ 


8,470 


5,924,721  4,623,106 
$  5,932,772  $  4,631,576 
$74,276,417  $65,547,917 


of  Toronto 

Statement  1 

JUNE  30,  1960 

figures  at  June  30,  1959) 

LIABILITIES 

I  Current  Operating  Funds 

June  30 

I960                1959 

Due  to  trust  funds  (per  contra) 

Accounts  payable  and  accrued  charges                                          $ 

Due  to  subsidiary  organizations 

$      856,429 
832,385           900,367 
291,761           343,019 

$ 

1,124,146    $  2,099,815 

Unearned  income  and  fees  paid  in  advance                                   $  245,137  $      315,083 

Appropriation  for  major  maintenance  and  renovations  809,772  647,089 

Operating  departments'  reserves  108,888  133,588 

Unexpended  appropriations  148,997  60,931 
Special  Provincial  Government  grant  for  the  Royal  Ontario 

Museum  carried  forward  61,630  79,245 
Portion  of  increase  in  Federal  grant  in  1958-59  carried  for- 
ward to  cover  budgeted  deficit  for  1959-60  823,613 
Net  income  carried  forward — statement  2  3,175  11,937 

$  1,377,599  $  2,071,486 

$  2,501,745  $  4,171,301 

II  Capital  Funds 


Due  to  current  funds  (per  contra)  $      125,493  $        86,826 

Construction  accounts  payable  and  holdbacks  857,891  1,103,330 

Mortgages  payable  12,050  27,950 

ZlA%  debentures  due  April  15,  1969  11,500,000  11,500,000 

3%      debentures  due  August  15,  1970  7,500,000  7,500,000 

Total  liabilities  on  capital  account  $19,995,434  $20,218,106 
Trust  funds  to  be  expended  on  building  programme — 

statement  6  8,824,286  8,068,258 

General  endowment  in  capital  assets — statement  6  45,456,697  37,261,553 


$74,276,417    $65,547,917 


(Statement  1  continued  on  next  two  pages) 
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BALANCE  SHEET 

(with  the  comparative 

ASSETS 
III  Trust  and  Endowment  Funds 

June  30 


■ 


1960  1959 


Trust  fund  assets: 

Cash  $      446,350    $      216,700 

Due  from  current  funds  (per  contra)  856,429 

Pooled  investments  held  for  trust  liabilities — see  note  2 
(market  value  $14,027,943  in  1960  and  $13,368,950 

in  1959)  15,459,317       15,234,660 

Investments  held  for  specific  trust  liabilities — see  note  2         8,260,108         2,024,332 


$24,165,775    $18,332,121 


General  endowment  assets: 

Cash  $  4,900 

Investments  held  for  general  endowment — see  note  2 

(market  value  $1,057,332  in  1960  and  $891,172  in 

1959)  1,178,913    $  1,055,978 

Loans  to  subsidiary  organizations  704,333  764,221 


$  1,888,146    $  1,820,199 


Assets  held  in  safekeeping  for  subsidiary  organizations  and 
others: 

Cash  $  890    $  3,116 

Investments  7,561,707       12,567,673 


$  7,562,597    $12,570,789 


$33,616,518    $32,723,109 


I 


of  Toronto 
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JUNE  30,  1960 

figures  at  June  30,  1959) 


LIABILITIES 
III  Trust  and  Endowment  Funds 


Trust  fund  liabilities: 

Endowed  faculty  and  departmental  funds  for  specific 
operating  purposes  (including  funds  acting  as  en- 
dowments)— statement  3 

Endowed  funds  for  student  awards,  lectureships, 
research,  etc. — statement  3 


Expendable  funds  including  income  on  endowed  funds 
available  for  student  awards,  lectureships,  research, 
pension  funds,  etc. — statement  3 


Due  to  current  and  capital  funds  (per  contra) 


General  endowment  liabilities: 

Due  to  current  funds  (per  contra) 
General  endowment — statement  3 


Liability  for  assets  held  in  safekeeping  (per  contra) 


June  30 


1960 


1959 


$  8,064,940    $  8,065,788 
9,744,162        4,195,239 


$17,809,102    $12,261,027 
5,762,219        6,071,094 


$23,571,321     $18,332,121 
594,454 


$24,165,775    $18,332,121 


$      223,953 
$  1,888,146         1,596,246 


$  1,888,146    $  1,820,199 


$  7,562,597    $12,570,789 


$33,616,518    $32,723,109 
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AUDITORS'  REPORT 


To  the  Governors  of  the 
University  of  Toronto: 


We  have  examined  the  balance  sheet  of  the  University  of  Toronto  as  at 
June  30,  1960  and  the  statement  of  current  operating  income  and  expense  and 
income  carried  forward,  summary  of  capital  funds  and  summary  of  trust  and 
endowment  funds  for  the  year  ended  on  that  date.  Our  examination  included 
a  general  review  of  the  accounting  procedures  and  such  tests  of  accounting 
records  and  other  supporting  evidence  as  we  considered  necessary  in  the 
circumstances. 

In  note  2  to  the  financial  statements  reference  is  made  to  the  basis  of  estab- 
lishing the  carrying  value  of  bonds  and  debentures  acquired  as  a  result  of 
reinvestment  of  the  proceeds  from  sale  of  securities  of  approximately  equiva- 
lent investment  quality.  While  this  practice  is  not  in  common  use  and  therefore 
cannot  be  said  to  be  a  generally  accepted  accounting  practice,  we  consider  it 
appropriate  in  the  circumstances. 

With  this  explanation  we  report  that  in  our  opinion  the  accompanying 
balance  sheet,  statement  of  current  operating  income  and  expense  and  income 
carried  forward,  summary  of  capital  funds  and  summary  of  trust  and  endow- 
ment funds,  read  in  conjunction  with  the  notes  thereto,  present  fairly  the 
financial  position  of  the  University  as  at  June  30,  1960  and  the  results  of  its 
operations  for  the  year  ended  on  that  date. 


Clarkson,  Gordon  &  Co. 
Chartered  Accountants. 


Toronto,  Canada, 
October  19,  1960. 


NOTES 


University  of  Toronto:  Notes  to 
Financial  Statements,  years  ended 
June  30,  1960  and  1959^ 


1. 


THE     FINANCIAL     STATEMENTS     do 

not  include  the  income  or  expense 
of  the  following  subsidiary  organiza- 
tions, nor  their  assets  and  liabilities 
(except  to  the  extent  that  the  build- 
ings used  by  certain  of  these  organiza- 
tions are  included  in  the  capital  funds 
section  of  the  balance  sheet  and 
securities  owned  by  them  are  held  for 
safekeeping) :  Connaught  Medical  Re- 
search Laboratories,  Hart  House, 
Ontario  College  of  Education,  Royal 
Conservatory  of  Music  of  Toronto, 
Scientific  Development  Committee 
(including  the  Insulin  Committee), 
Students'  Administrative  Council,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Athletic  Association, 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Women's  Athletic 
Association. 

q  investments  owned  by  the  Uni- 
^*  versity  are  shown  on  the  balance 
sheet  at  amortized  cost  plus  accrued 
interest,  with  the  following  excep- 
tions: 

In  the  case  of  $1,772,439  of  invest- 
ments held  in  an  investment  pool  for 
building  programme  purposes,  which 
were  formerly  held  specifically  for 
certain  of  the  building  trust  funds, 
cost  is  taken  as  market  value  at  the 
dates  at  which  these  investments 
were  pooled. 

In  the  case  of  those  pooled  investments 
of  the  trust  and  endowment  funds  which 


have  been  acquired  since  November 
8,  1956  by  reinvestment  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sale  of  securities  of  approxi- 
mately equivalent  investment  quality, 
cost  is  taken  as  the  purchase  price  of 
the  new  investment  plus  or  minus  the 
difference  between  book  value  and 
selling  price  of  the  securities  sold. 
The  latter  difference  is  amortized  ac- 
cording to  the  maturity  dates  of  the 
securities  sold. 

Investments  held  for  specific  trust 
liabilities  are  shown  at  amortized  cost 
or  values  assigned  at  acquisition. 

q  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  new 
*•*  *  properties  and  of  construction  and 
initial  equipping  of  new  or  rehabili- 
tated buildings  (which  amounted  to 
$7,213,577  in  1960  and  $7,945,893  in 
1959)  has  been  added  to  fixed  asset 
accounts  under  capital  fund  assets.  In 
accordance  with  the  University's 
normal  practice,  the  statement  of  cur- 
rent operating  income  and  expense 
does  not  include  a  charge  for  depre- 
ciation of  capital  assets,  but  it  does 
include  charges  for  replacement  or 
additional  equipment  for  other  than 
new  or  rehabilitated  buildings. 

a  the  cost  of  land  expropriated  but 
■*■•  for  which  cornpensation  has  not 
yet  been  paid  is  estimated  at  ap- 
proximately $2,600,000,  of  which 
$1,500,000  has  been  settled.  In  addi- 
tion, the  estimated  cost  to  complete 
buildings  under  construction  at  June 
30,  1960,  or  started  subsequently,  is 
$13,350,000. 
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Statement  2  University 

STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  OPERATING  INCOME 

YEAR  ENDED 

(with  comparative  figures  for 

INCOME 

Year  ended  June  30,  1960         Year  ended  June  30,  1959 


Student  fees 

Endowment  income  from: 
— general  endowment 
— endowment  trust  funds 
for  specific  purposes 

Gov't,   grants  for  specific 

operating  purposes 
Gifts  for  operating  purposes 

Interest  and  rentals  from 
proceeds  of  1969  "West 
Campus"  debentures 

Other  interest  and  rentals 

Miscellaneous 

Residences  and  other  ancil- 
lary departments 

Revenues  from  services  to 
outside  organizations 


Government  grants  for  gen- 
eral operating  purposes: 
Federal  University  grants 
Less  portion  of  increase 
in  1958-59  grant  car- 
ried forward  to  cover 
budgeted  deficit  for 
1959-60 


$ 

$ 
4,398,989 

% 
21.8 

$ 

$ 
3,928,945 

% 
22.5 

76,038 

51,951 

305,360 

381,398 

1.9 

314,243 

366,194 

2.1 

176,680 
94,303 

270,983 

1.3 

104,910 
95,475 

200,385 

1.2 

288,545 
166,896 

455,441 

2.3 

328,884 
148,711 

477,595 

2.7 

169,578 

.9 

178,115 

1.0 

574,083 

2.8 

552,485 

3.2 

508,945 

2.5 

389,809 

2.2 

6,759,417 

33.5 

6,093,528 

34.9 

3,166,757 

15.7 

3,205,320 

823,613    2,381,707      13.6 


Province  of  Ontario: 

Statutory  grants 

Annual  grant 

Balance  of  grant 

received    in  1956-57, 
previously  deferred 

507,000 
6,900,000 

7,407,000 
17,333,174 

2,840,076 
20,173,250 

36.7 
85.9 

14.1 
100.0 

507,000 
6,125,000 

151,750 

6,783,750 
15,258,985 

2,204,067 
17,463,052 

38.9 

Grants  and  gifts  for  assisted 
research 

87.4 

12.6 
100.0 

of  Toronto  Statement  2 

AND  EXPENSE  AND  INCOME  CARRIED  FORWARD 

JUNE  30,  1960 

the  year  ended  June  30,  1959) 


Academic  (Statement  5) 

General  administration 

Operation  and  maintenance 
of  physical  plant 

Information,  publications, 
Alumni  affairs,  etc. 

Student  assistance 

Miscellaneous 

Residences  and  other  ancil- 
lary departments  (includ- 
ing building  costs) 

Total   University  operat- 
ing expense 
Interest  on  1969  debentures 
Interest   and    discount   on 

1970  debentures 

Royal  Ontario  Museum  (in- 
cluding building  costs,  less 
direct  income) 

Assisted  research 


(Deficit)  or  net  income  for 
the  year  before  the  follow- 
ing 

Appropriation  for  major 
maintenance  and  reno- 
vations 


Portion  of  increase  in 
1958-59  grant  carried 
forward  to  cover  bud- 
geted deficit  for  1959-60 

Net  deficit  for  the  year 
Net  income  carried  forward 
from  prior  year 

Net  income  carried  forward 
to  following  year 


EXPENSE 

Year  ended  June  30, 

1960 

Year  ended  June  30, 

1959 

12,198,499 
547,125 

% 
59.5 

2.7 

$ 

% 
10,399,037 
465,817 

% 

59.7 

2.7 

2,190,967 

10.7 

1,833,913 

10.6 

237,269 
154,205 
234,480 

1.1 

.7 
1.1 

159,604 
162,280 
191,531 

.9 

.9 

1.1 

589,799 

2.9 

565,888 

3.2 

16,152,344 
402,500 

78.7 

402,500 

13,778,070 

79.1 

235,714   638,214 

3.1 

235,714 

638,214 

3.6 

874,991 

4.3 

797,588 

4.6 

17,665,549 
2,840,076 

86.1 
13.9 

15,213,872 
2,204,067 

87.3 
12.7 

20,505,625 

100.0 

17,417,939 

100.0 

(332,375) 

45,113 

500,000 

50,000 

(832,375) 


823,613 
(8,762) 

11,937 


(4,887) 


(4,887) 
16,824 


3,175 


11,937 
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Statement  3 


University 

SUMMARY  OF  TRUST 

YEAR  ENDED 

Endowed  funds 

Net  transfers 
and  other 
Balance  additions  Balance 

June  30,  and  June  30, 

1959       Benefactions     (deletions)  1960 


Trust  Funds 

Scholarships,  fellowships,  prizes, 

bursaries,  loan  funds,  composite  funds 

—Endowed  funds  $  2,331,659     $346,854     $      35,318      $  2,713,831 

— Non-endowed  funds 


Lectureships — Endowed  funds 

157,763 

600 

4,195 

162,558 

— Non-endowed  funds 

Departmental  funds — Endowed  funds 

1,411,804 

5,124 

21,082 

1,438,010 

— Non-endowed  funds 

(see  note) 

Research  funds — Endowed  funds 

12,974 

135,750 

5,000,000 

5,148,724 

— Non-endowed  funds 

Miscellaneous  funds — Endowed  funds 

281,039 

281,039 

— Non-endowed  funds 

Pension  funds — Non-endowed  funds 

— Endowed  funds 

$  4,195,239 

$488,328 

$5,060,595 

$  9,744,162 

— Non-endowed  funds 

Faculty  and  departmental  endow- 

ments 

— Endowed  funds 

8,065,788 
$12,261,027 

(848) 
$5,059,747 

8,064,940 

Totals — Endowed  funds 

$488,328 

$17,809,102 

— Non-endowed  funds 

$12,261,027 

$488,328 

$5,059,747 

$17,809,102 

General  Endowment 


$  1,596,246     $291,900 


$  1,888,146 


of  Toronto 

Statement  3 

AND  ENDOWMENT  FUNDS 

JUNE  30, 

1960 

Expendable  funds 

Balance 

June  30, 

1959 

Benefactions 

Income 

earned 

during 

the  year 

Net  transfers 
and  other 
additions, 

and 
(deletions) 

Disbursements 

Balance 

June  30, 

1960 

$    195,233 

608,970 

14,591 

15,901 

14,878 

1,304,275 

$        1,561 

498,922 

350 

500 

3,509 

294,437 

$114,111 

17,092 

4,957 

60,380 
38,994 

$  (12,267) 

(53,383) 

805 

2,524 
(73,376) 

$      91,432    $ 

428,941 

5,699 

3,890 

6,050 

188,924 

207,206 

642,660 

15,004 

12,511 

75,241 

1,375,406 

2,328 

1,844,293 

9,002 

932,433 

971,416 

2,106,979 

88,281 

224,952 
27,169 
10,474 
45,808 
37,809 

$414,874 
166,872 

1,225 

(56,373) 

(5,095) 

(478,470) 

54,010 

$  (12,808) 
(607,592) 

220,509 

2,140,003 

5,095 

84,694 

97,579 

$    328,785 
2,944,031 

7,996 
1,782,065 

9,286 
503,358 
965,656 

$    236,032 
5,677,288 

$        5,420 
2,989,119 

$    314,733 
5,281,656 

157,774 

342,801 

$757,675 
166,872 

(334,745) 

$(347,553) 
(607,592) 

165,830 

$    393,806 
5,677,288 

$        5,420 
2,989,119 

$    328,785 
2,944,031 

$   480,563 
5,281,656 

$6,071,094 

$2,994,539 

$924,547 

$(955,145) 

$3,272,816 

$5,762,219 

Note:  Assets  of  The  Connaught  Trust  Endowment  Fund  transferred  as  at  July  1,  1959 
from  safekeeping  to  trust  funds. 


Statement  4 


University 


Supplementary  to  audited 

SUMMARY  OF  BENEFACTIONS  AND 

statement  but  not  a  part 

thereof. 

FOR  YEAR  ENDED 

SOURCE  OF 

Corporations 

Federal 

Provincial        Municipal 

and 

Government 

Government    Government 

Industry 

Scholarships,  Fellowships 

and  Prizes 

Endowment  Funds 

$ 

$                           $ 

$     1,200 

Expendable  Funds 

3,600 

78               1,200 

164,043 

Bursaries 

Endowment  Funds 

Expendable  Funds 

7,104 

Loan  Funds 

Endowment  Funds 

Expendable  Funds 

250 

Composite 

Endowment  Funds 

Expendable  Funds 

Lectureships 

Endowment  Funds 

Expendable  Funds 

500 

Departmental  Funds 

Endowment  Funds 

Expendable  Funds 

25,000 

40,000               4,500 

46,135 

Research  Funds 

Endowment  Funds 

Expendable  Funds 

1,772,550 

89,545 

139,240 

Miscellaneous  Funds 

Endowment  Funds 

Expendable  Funds 

Sub-Total 

Endowment  Funds 

1,200 

Expendable  Funds 

1,801,150 

129,623               5,700 

357,272 

Sinking  Funds 

Endowment  Funds 

Expendable  Funds 

1,075,000 

Building  Funds 

Endowment  Funds 

Expendable  Funds 

589,436 

2,945,000 

20,000 

Total 

Endowment  Funds 

$ 

$                         $ 

$     1,200 

Expendable  Funds 

$2,390,586 

$4,149,623         $     5,700 

$377,272 
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GOVERNMENT  CAPITAL  GRANTS 

JUNE  30,  1960 


Statement  4 

Supplementary  to  audited 
statement  but  not  a  part 
thereof. 


FUNDS 


Individuals 

and 

Estates 

$316,806 
61,573 

Joint 
Funds 

$ 

583 

Other 

$  16,129 
71,712 

TOTALS 

and 
Foundations 

Endowment 
Funds 

$334,135 

Expendable 
Funds 

$ 

79,607 

$ 

382,396 

100 
61,634 

7,303 
5,550 

94 

85 
15,985 

7,488 

90,367 

1,415 

200 

3,185 

305 
610 

305 

5,660 

500 
6,850 

1,500 

239 
15,211 

2,687 

4,926 

22,061 

350 

600 

600 

850 

71,714 

31 
42,080 

1,698 
15,096 

3,395 
53,421 

5,124 

297,946 

397,337 

135,750 
129,201 

351,990 

135,750 

2,879,863 

20,139 

68,047 

461,390 
306,651 

94 

88,280 

600 
639,046 

1,937 
34,263 

23,201 
493,718 

488,328 

3,767,423 

1,075,000 

40 

3,250,741 

$        1,937 
$3,285,004 

6,805,217 

$       600 
$639,046 

$461,390 
$306,691 

$  23,201 
$493,718 

$488,328 
$ 

% 
$11,647,640 

TOTAL  BENEFACTIONS 

$12,135,968 
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Statement  5 


University 

ACADEMIC 

YEAR  ENDED 
(with  comparative  total  figures 


Equipment 

Salaries 

Pension 

and 

and  wages 
$    559,468 

costs     apparatus 

University  College 

$  33,840 

$     5,593 

Faculty  of  Arts 

3,031,448 

164,808 

70,759 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering 

1,410,581 

60,937 

81,653 

School  of  Architecture 

212,669 

11,389 

2,322 

School  of  Business  Administration 

126,711 

6,015 

398 

Institute  of  Child  Study 

129,294 

7,183 

608 

Faculty  of  Dentistry 

588,660 

25,616 

3,355 

Faculty  of  Forestry 

116,936 

6,250 

5,957 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 

35,392 

3,063 

Faculty  of  Household  Science 

134,329 

8,976 

2,331 

School  of  Hygiene 

284,526 

19,648 

2,393 

Faculty  of  Law 

146,232 

7,936 

14,086 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

1,337,165 

75,024 

20,844 

Faculty  of  Music 

145,106 

5,812 

17,010 

School  of  Nursing 

125,339 

10,493 

950 

Faculty  of  Pharmacy 

138,185 

6,559 

12,259 

School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education 

26,491 

1,278 

624 

School  of  Social  Work 

182,082 

11,225 

1,974 

Division  of  University  Extension 

125,432 

6,993 

997 

Department  of  Athletics  and  Physical  Education 

138,171 

7,554 

650 

Library 

521,926 

21,390 

186,664 

Banting  and  Best  Department  of  Medical  Research 

223,642 

15,666 

9,251 

Computation  Centre 

43,190 

850 

University  Research 

Moving  expenses — Academic  staff 

Travelling  Expenses — Academic  staff 

Examination  supplies 

Academic  pension  fund  deficit 

53,810 

Total  academic  expenses 

$9,782,975 

$572,315 

$440,678 
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JUNE  30,  1960 

for  year  ended  June  30,  1959) 


Statement  5 


Miscel- 

Comparative 

Assisted  research 

Materials 

laneous 

1959 

expenditures 

and 

and 

Total 

total 

Year  ended 

Year  ended 

supplies 

general 

expenses 

expenses 

June  30,  1960 

June  30,  1959 

$     4,146 

$     4,041 

$      607,088 

$      513,848 

150,803 

14,101 

3,431,919 

2,915,426 

$      735,405 

$      545,297 

83,593 

9,069 

1,645,833 

1,434,028 

519,367 

419,294 

5,482 

1,475 

233,337 

211,624 

4,948 

4,900 

3,678 

1,168 

137,970 

126,044 

6,467 

3,340 

146,892 

131,308 

21,408 

5,845 

70,169 

15,226 

703,026 

552,819 

52,243 

75,370 

4,670 

13,511 

147,324 

133,596 

12,431 

21,601 

5,226 

71,094 

114,775 

90,045 

7,438 

153,074 

143,118 

3,100 

1,023 

9,264 

1,976 

317,807 

275,280 

149,624 

127,899 

2,662 

3,680 

174,596 

152,131 

85,516 

23,375 

1,541,924 

1,404,175 

1,100,091 

818,492 

3,657 

31,089 

202,674 

104,000 

2,468 

924 

140,174 

131,748 

8,349 

12,120 

15,459 

4,991 

177,453 

171,995 

10,328 

4,643 

3,250 

772 

32,415 

24,478 

5,257 

4,366 

2,829 

202,476 

202,312 

32,585 

36,644 

7,326 

355,170 

495,918 

425,722 

839 

4,644 

3,779 

150,154 

124,491 

27,531 

6,683 

764,194 

568,974 

20,342 

11,912 

280,813 

283,118 

184,101 

126,295 

8,980 

66,052 

119,072 

123,316 

155,400 

155,400 

125,400 

22,408 

22,408 

36,987 

36,987 

21,819 

8,986 

8,986 
53,810 

8,222 

$545,258 

$857,273 

$12,198,499 

$10,399,037 

$2,840,076 

$2,204,067 
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Statement  6  University  of  Toronto 

SUMMARY  OF  CAPITAL  FUNDS 
YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1960 
Trust  Funds  to  Be  Expended  on  Building  Programme 


Balance  of  funds  June  30,  1959 

Add: 

Provincial  government  grant  for  new  construction 
Provincial  government  grant  for  School  of  Nursing 
Federal  government  grants  for  computer 
National  Health  grant  for  Dental  building  equipment 
University's  share  of  distributions  from  the  National 

Fund  for  the  University  of  Toronto 
Other  benefactions  for  capital  purposes 

Total  benefactions 
Whitney  bequest  transferred  from  trust  funds 
Income  from  capital  funds  investments 


Deduct: 

Transfer  to  general  endowment  in  capital  assets  of  an 

amount  equal  to  disbursements  on  new  building 

construction,  etc.  during  the  year 
Supplementary  expenses  related  to  the  National  Fund 
Other  expenditures 

Balance  of  funds  June  30,  1960 

General  Endowment  in  Capital  Assets 

Balance  June  30,  1959 


$  8,068,258 


Add: 


Trust  funds  and  grants  applied  against  construction  of 

buildings  and  purchase  of  properties  and  equipment 

during  the  year 
Nuclear  sub-critical  assembly  not  previously  added  to 

endowment  in  capital  assets 
Additions  to  endowment  resulting  from  provisions  for 

sinking  funds  for  retirement  of  debentures — 

Debentures  maturing  in  1969: 
Provincial  grant  received 
Interest  on  sinking  fund  investments 

Less  amortization  of  discount  on  debentures 


Debentures  maturing  in  1970: 
Provincial  grant  received 
Interest  on  sinking  fund  investments 


Balance  June  30,  1960 


$2,925,000 

20,000 

449,708 

139,729 

3,250,500 
20,281 

$  6,805,218 
455,125 
172,019 

$  7,432,362 

$15,500,620 

$6,576,499 
83,572 
16,263 

6,676,334 

$  8,824,286 

Assets 

$37,261,553 

$6,576,499 

J 

$  434,415 

$  800,000 
89,003 

$  889,003 
116,965 

$  772,038 

$  275,000 
137,192 

$  412,192 

8,195,144 

$45,456,697 

HANDBOLND 
AT  THE 


